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Opening DHession. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESSES. 


OPENING REMARKS OF J. A. GILLESPIE, 
CHAIRMAN OF LOCAL COMMITTEE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I\t now becomes my pleasant duty, as it is 
my privilege, to introduce the speakers of the evening. ‘To the peo- 
ple of Omaha and of the State of Nebraska, I would say: You meet 
this evening a distinguished body of men and women. They come 
tous todo us good. They have no pet theories to advance, no selfish 
motives to promote. They have nothing but the broadest ideas. 
Upon this platform, you will find the Catholic, the Protestant, the Jew, 
and the Gentile,— all shades of religious and political opinions,— 
but all working together, shoulder to shoulder and hand to hand, 
in the great cause of humanity. Their platform is broad enough 
to take in the whole brotherhood of man. I bespeak, on the part 


of the Local Committee, a hearty reception to these people. They 
come at their own expense. They ask no favors of us. What 


we do for them we do as by courtesy, and what we owe to them 
is a hearty reception. What I mean by this is that the people should 
come to hear these questions discussed. They come to discuss meas- 
ures to alleviate the sufferings of humanity, measures to reform the 
vicious and for the punishment of the criminal, and all these ques- 
tions are of vital importance to the body politic. I take pleasure in 
introducing his Excellency, the Governor, Gen. John M. Thayer. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
BY GEN. JOHN M. THAYER, GOVERNOR OF NEBRASKA. 


Mr. President, Delegates to the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction,— It has been my good fortune to be charged with the 
performance of a pleasant duty,—that of extending to you a heart- 
felt welcome within this State. When your association a year ago 
designated Nebraska as the State and this principal commercial city 
west of the Missouri River as the place for your gathering, our 
people were rejoiced,— rejoiced that the distinguished philanthro- 
pists who compose your organization were pleased to select this 
place, where we could have the opportunity of meeting you, that we 
might render a tribute of honor and respect to those who are giving a 
large portion of their lives to works of philanthropy, charity, kindness, 
and good will to all their race. We are pleased to meet you here ; 
for we honor those who are engaged in doing good to their fellow- 
men,— those who are engaged here seeking to improve the condition 
of those of the criminal classes and devise new methods and modes 
of treating that most unfortunate class, those who are enduring the 
saddest of all earthly diseases, a disease of the mind,—and in the 
dispensation of charity to those who are in need of a succoring hand. 
Those who are thus engaged are imitating in a humble manner the 
example of Divinity itself, who, assuming the form of man, went 
about doing good, seeking out the humble and the lowly, the de- 
spised and the poor and the sinful of this world, and raising them up 
to a higher plane of life and making better men and better women, 
and giving them the assurance of hope and happiness. Those who 
are thus engaged are illustrating in a practical life the teachings and 
precepts and the spirit of Him who proclaimed the sublimest code of 
morals and of laws, on the Mount, or when he was teaching in the 
temple, or walking in the streets of the holy city, or wandering 
through the groves of Sharon, or resting beneath the bending palms 
of Palestine. He left an example for his followers to pursue of 
doing good to the whole race. And you, my friends, are thus en- 
gaged, trying to raise up the poor and the lowly, to reform the 
criminal and the vicious, and are thus exerting an influence which 
spreads itself through all the ramifications of society. You are thus 
trying to elevate the human race. I gladly welcome you here ; for 
in the position that I occupy I more fully appreciate the labors 
in which you are engaged, for, having much to do with the criminal 
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class and with the insane, I appreciate the labors that you are per- 

rming, and I believe I shall appreciate still more the results of 
your deliberations and discussions here as to the best methods of 
treating these different classes of people. 

My friends, I am glad you are here for another reason,— that you 
may be witnesses to the great achievements which have been brought 
to pass within a lifetime of one generation and a little more; for 
here in Nebraska thirty-three years ago there was not a sign of human 
habitation within all its borders. All that met the eye was a vast 
treeless plain and the sod unturned. To-day, all this then unpeopled 
wilderness of prairie has been carved into beautiful farms, occupied 
and cultivated by a thriving and prosperous people; these farms 
dotted all over with beautiful groves, planted by man’s hand. 

Railroads now intersect all this State. 


They are built so rapidly 
that we can hardly keep track of them. 


Every eight or ten miles 
there are thriving towns and villages, with heavenward-pointing spires 
of churches ; and every three or four miles, a white school-house, an 
emblem of the progress of education. To-day, we have a State with 
a population of over one million people. Here has been witnessed 
a grand development of progress and civilization. Christianity and 
education have been planted here, and our charitable institutions 
show the influence of that education and Christianity. This develop- 
ment has been made, this progress has been accomplished and in- 
spired, by Christian faith and enlightened principles of action. We 
are therefore pleased that you will have the opportunity of witness- 
ing what has been accomplished. For the people here brought with 
them the influences which built up the Eastern States. They have 
carried with them the flags of Christianity and civilization through- 
out this State from the great Commonwealths of the Union. You 
may excuse a little pardonable pride on our part for calling your 
attention to these results. 

Now, my friends, as the chief executive officer of this State, and 
in the name of the State and of the people, I extend to you a most 
hearty and cordial welcome. Welcome, thrice welcome, within our 


borders! May your deliberations here be such that they may exert 
an influence not only throughout this State, but throughout all Amer- 
ica; and, when you go hence, may you carry with you pleasant memo- 
ries,—as I know we shall retain pleasant memories and recollections 
of you,—and may you carry with you the consciousness of duties well 
performed, of good deeds done in the name of humanity and in the 
interest of the human race! The memory of good deeds is ever 
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blessed, It benefits not only those who are performing good deeds, 
but those who receive the benefit of them. It stops not with the 
present, but reaches beyond and beckons us onward. As the twilight 
fades away into the shadows of the evening, as the darkness of the 
night melts away into the light of the coming morn, so the memory 
of good deeds melts away into the light of heaven. Again, my friends 
of the Conference, | bid you a most hearty welcome. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
BY W. J. BROATCH, MAYOR OF OMAHA, 


Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—We feel that, in selecting 
Omaha as the place for holding your convention this year, you have 
conferred upon us a very great honor; and I, as the executive of this 
city, enjoy the distinction of extending to you a most cordial and 
hearty welcome. The name of your association denotes the object 
which calls you together: it is one of pure philanthropy, and, in the 
deepest sense, Christian. In seeking to benefit a large class of un- 
fortunates, you do so without hope of reward in this life, save the 
consciousness of having carried out the injunction of the Master,— 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

When I learned that your convention was to assemble here, I was 
exceedingly gratified, because we have much to learn; and you who 
have been engaged in this work are qualified to instruct. We desire 
to study the objects of your organization, what you have accomplished 
and what your aims are for the future. 

In. looking over the roll of active members, we find names that 
enjoy a national reputation, names familiar in every household. 
Many of these are endeared to us by their successful endeavors to 
alleviate the suffering and misery attending our civil war and their 
devotion to works of mercy after peace was restored. 

We have also in Omaha and the State of Nebraska many noble 
men and women who are untiring in the performance of good and 
charitable deeds. To them, this convention will be as food to the 
hungry: it will both stimulate and nourish. 

Our city is young, but is advancing rapidly in securing the advan- 
tages which have taken a long period for older cities to acquire ; and 
we propose to benefit by the experience of those cities, and, if possi- 
ble, improve upon their systems. 
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We are not, however, entirely unmindful of the 


unfortunate, 
whether they be the criminal, the indigent, the imbecile, or the in- 
sane. We have very little to%show you in the way of public buildings 


devoted to charitable objects; but we have some very worthy institu- 
tions, which, though they labor under great disadvantages, are yet 
doing excellent work. 

Your labors here cannot be otherwise than beneficial. In the se- 
lection of St. Paul last year, and Omaha this, you have shown wis- 
dom, for the reason that the thousands of acres near these cities, yet 
untilled, will in the near fuiure support a dense population; and it is 
reasonable to assume that a large portion will come who will need 
our kindly care. You will find the people of Omaha in hearty 
sympathy with you in your good work; and we will hope that, as a 
result of your labors, our legislature will provide for a State Board 
of Charities. 

Again allow me to express to you our gratitude and pleasure for 
your attendance here at this time, and the hope that your season 
with us may be one of interest and profit to yourselves, and that, when 
you leave, your minds may be filled with pleasant memories. 


ADDRESS OF HON. ALVIN SAUNDERS, 
EX-GOVERNOR OF NEBRASKA. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— Our governor having ten- 
dered to you the hospitality of the whole State, and our mayor having 
tendered to you the hospitality of the city, I do not see that there is 
very much left for me to say or to offer. But I will say, if there is 
anything lacking or anything that you find we have forgotten, when 
you get to your work, ask for it. You will find that the latch-string 
is out, and that our people are ready to receive you kindly and gener- 
ously and to give you the best treatment in their power. Some of you 
thought, in coming here, that this was a long way from home, that 
you were going out West. But we want to undeceive you, for you 
do not start West till you get to Omaha or the Missouri River. If 
you look at your maps, you will see that you are now about as far 
from the Pacific as from the Atlantic, from the Gulf of Mexico as 
from the extreme settlements of the North. So this State, being in 
the centre, is a very proper and appropriate place for you to com- 
mence your work; and we trust that its influence may go out like the 
leaven which was hid in the measure of meal. 
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And now, gentlemen and ladies, I want you to look round this 
country while you are here. We have a country that we are proud of. 
Here is the place where you get your pork and your beef,—a great 
deal of it. Here you will find a country from which comes your best 
corn and corn bread. So, you see, we are pretty well prepared to take 
care of the well; and, if you will help us to take care of those who 
cannot take care of themselves, you will do a good work. If I could 
in any way help forward the good work you are achieving, or lend 
assistance, or in any manner emphasize the good work your members 
are doing, I would be glad; and I could wish that its influence might 
take the wings of the morning and fly to the valleys, and from the 
valleys to the hills, and from the hills to tae mountains, and from the 
mountains to the rivers, and from the rivers to the ends of the civil- 
ized world. The efforts that you are putting forth should not only 
apply to us here, and to the whole United States, but to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 


As a citizen, and in the name of our citizens, I want to say to you 
that I most heartily join with these other gentlemen in extending to 
you, each and all, a welcome to the hospitalities of our citizens. 


ADDRESS OF HON. J. M. THURSTON. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— The civilization of the 
nineteenth century is rapidly developing a compassionate public con- 
science. Almost nineteen hundred years ago, the lowly Nazarene 
walked the shores of Galilee, preaching peace on earth, good will to 
men; and ever since that time, slowly, but surely, the divine leaven 
of those sweet words has been purifying, developing, and moulding 
the human heart. Pagan civilization had no established charities. 
Charity is the development of the Christian religion. Prior to the 
era of Christ, nations and men seem to have been governed by the 
brute law of the survival of the fittest. Governments seem to have 
been instituted and maintained by the strong for the strong, and the 
weak went to the wall. The oppressed, the poor, the wretched, and 
the suffering appealed in vain to the blunted sensibilities of unregen- 
erate man. The world was not in a condition to receive the teach- 
ings of the Christ. Even that grand nation which had received at 
first hand the laws of God from that Moses who led them from bond- 
age through the miracle-parted sea, and which Joshua afterward 
established by the sword in the pleasant places beyond the Jordan, 
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could not comprehend the possibilities and demands of a spiritual 
kingdom. Pagan Rome, the centre of civilization, the seat of learn- 
ing, the home of power, holding in domination almost the whole 
known world, laughed at the crucifixion of the Christ, and jeered at 
his claim to divinity. Jerusalem is still held by the infidel host, 
Rome is still crumbling into ruin and decay ; but the divine teachings 
of the crucified Christ are evangelizing the world. It may be claimed 
that this body gathered here to-night is the product of civilization ; 
but, in my judgment, it is the outcome of developed Christianity. 

We welcome you to our city, to our young and growing State, as 
representatives of the Christian idea of humanity, mercy, and charity. 
Your gathering here is a splendid demonstration of the fact that the 
American people are abreast of the age in matters of humanity, of 
kindness, and of fellowship between man and man. We welcome 
you to our homes, and there is no latch-string upon the door. We 
trust and believe that your deliberations will be productive of good to 
the whole people; that your formulated ideas may soon be accepted 
by American statesmanship, and made a part of the law of the land. 


> ° . . . . 
We hope that the time is soon coming when nations shall exist only 


for the protection of the weak and the unfortunate against the domi- 
nation of the strong, the rich, and the favored. God speed the time 
when self-interest shall cease to be the mainspring of human action ; 
when wrong shal! no longer be justified under the warranty of power ; 
when the sword of the soldier shall leap from its scabbard only for 
the protection of the helpless and the redemption of the oppressed ; 
when society and the home shall open their great, sympathetic hearts, 
and extend supporting hands to lift up and save from utter degrada- 
tion the repentant sinner and the hopeless outcast! We hope that 
the deliberations of this Conference will be attended by the success 
which the splendid character of its representatives warrants and 
predicts. Once more, in behalf of the citizens of Omaha, I welcome 
you to our city, and extend to you the hospitality of our homes. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. E. ROSEWATER, 
EDITOR OF THE OMAHA “BEE.” 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— Less than three hours ago, 
a letter was handed to me from the Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
requesting that I should deliver to you a message of welcome on the 
part and in behalf of the merchants, manufacturers, and bankers or- 
ganized under the name of the Chamber of Commerce or Board of 
Trade. Why was I chosen on such short notice? I presume be- 
cause an editor is supposed to be a sort of walking encyclopedia of 
statistics, competent at all times to give information on any subject 
conceivable. 

In appearing in behalf of our mercantile class, I desire to call 
your attention to some facts that may be interesting to you as visitors. 

The city of Omaha is the youngest city of her population on the 
American continent. Within the short space of thirty-three years, we 
have reached a population of ninety thousand. In this city, during 
the last year more than six million dollars’ worth of buildings have 
been erected and at the present time more than five million dollars’ 
worth are already completed ; and, by the end of the year, not less 
than eight million dollars will have been expended in public and pri- 
vate structures. This city, that has trebled its population since 188o, 
does a business of fifty millions in jobbing, and during the last year 
has handled in precious metals alone in the Grant smelting and re- 
fining mills over twenty millions of silver, gold, and other metals. 
These smelting works are the largest in the world. A city of such 
magnitude, built at short notice, is not in condition to exhibit the re- 
finement and culture that you find in the Eastern cities; but you will 
find a sentiment among our community largely in accord with your 
noble work. Though I cannot give you a full statistical review of the 
facts about Omaha, suffice it to say that the bankers of this city 
handle $150,000,000 a year in their exchanges, and have on deposit 
over $16,000,000,— a large sum considering the age of the city. 

Speaking for the Board of Trade, the members of whom I have 
the honor to represent, [ desire to say that they will be well pleased 
to entertain you and give you a visible exhibit of all that is going 
on, if you will take the pains to call at their stores, factories, and 
banking establishments. They extend to you a hearty and cordial 
welcome. 


I am here in two capacities, as representative of the press as well 
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as of the Board of Trade. The press of the United States has done 
more to bring about proper public sentiment with reference to the 
work in which you are engaged than any one other agency. There 
has been a great deal of vicious matter in the press, and there has 
been a great deal printed that might properly be omitted; but it has 
also encouraged the noblest sentiments of the people, which have 
been crystallized into action in societies of charity and benevolence. 
So the press and your organization are working hand in hand; and, 
in behalf of the press as much as of the Board of Trade, I extend to 
you the heartiest welcome. I hope your sessions will be instructive 
and productive of the highest results, conducing to a better condition 
of humanity. 


ADDRESS OF F. H. WINES. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— It affords me great pleasure, 
as the representative of this Conference, to thank you for the very 
kind and generous hopitality which you have extended to us upon 
this occasion. For the last twenty years, I have been attending, with 
more or less regularity, conventions of this sort; but it has never 
been my pleasure to see a finer audience than that assembled here 
to-night, and I have never listened to more cordial speeches of wel- 
come. I was particularly impressed with the extraordinary modesty 
displayed by the speakers. Of all the speeches of welcome I ever 
heard, these are certainly the most modest, in what they claim for 
Omaha. When our newspaper friend began, I thought we were 
going to hear something of the spread-eagle order; but he gave us 
calm, deliberate, statistical facts, which make upon our minds a lively 
impression of the extraordinary growth of this great city, which is 
one of the wonders of the world. I am an Eastern man by birth, 
but a Western man by adoption, having lived in the West all my 
active life; and, I can assure you, nothing gives me so much pleasure 
as to take an Eastern man into a real live Western town, and see him 
open his eyes. I cannot make our Eastern friends believe that you 
have one hundred thousand population. They listen to plain state- 
ments of cold matters of fact, and think that they are the heated 
imaginings of our Western people. I like to see them taken down 
a bit; for, though I am an Eastern man by birth, I am prepared to 
admit that in the West there are certain elements of greatness which 
are peculiar to it, and which we do not share with our Eastern 
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brethren. I think that we do everything a little bit better than they 
do. We have the benefit of their experience, to begin with. We go 
East and see what they have done and where they have made their 
mistakes,— and they admit that they have made very grave mistakes: 
that they have outgrown their earlier convictions and impressions — 
and we of the West say: We will start where they left off. We will 
lay better and broader foundations, and build up a better super- 
structure. It is only a question of time until we shall surpass them 
in pretty nearly everything. You see that I am not so modest as 
these Omaha people! 

However, jesting aside, the gentlemen who have spoken have re- 
ferred to the desire felt in Nebraska for a State Board of Charities. 
I have no doubt that this is very desirable and would be a good 
thing for the State. There is another thing which seems to me quite 
as important for you here, and that is that you should organize your 
city charities. Having lived many years of my life on the frontier, 
I know that in these Western towns, especially in towns growing as 
rapidly as this, people are strangers to each other. ‘That is one of the 
peculiarities of our American life. People come and go in this coun- 
try in such a way that we are strangers even where we were born and 
bred and have spent our lives, to an extent not at all true in European 
communities. In a new country, this is particularly true. We have 
to become acquainted with each other. And these Western towns 
grow with such rapidity that we cannot keep pace with the demands 
made upon us. A very brilliant man in Chicago once remarked to 
me: “ There is a great deal said about the public spirit of Chicago, 
but it is a delusion: there is no special public spirit or energy in 
Chicago. ‘The fact is that the natural situation of Chicago has made 
it what it is. The people entering into business here thought that 
they had begun on a scale large enough ; but, by and by, they found 
their mistake. They were like the man in the parable, who had to 
pull down his barns and build greater, or like the man who thought 
that all the water of a certain spring could be caught in a tin cup. 
So he took a tin cup, but found that would not hold it. Then he 
took a wooden pail, but the pail would not hold it. Then he took a 
barrel and a hogshead, but he could not find anything that would 
hold the water that came from the spring. So, in Chicago, the first- 
comers began by building storehouses and factories and warehouses 
which they thought would be large enough; but they have had to 
continually pull down and build greater.” 

That has been measurably your experience here. Now, one of the 
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things to develop in any community is the organization of cha 
But it is a thing that should be done as early as possible. And, 

u undertake to do it, you will find that the best people of this city 
soon become acquainted with each other and attached to each 
‘ras never before. If there is any result of this meeting which I 

vestly desire, it is the organization of the charities of Omaha. 

| wish to disabuse your minds of one idea,— that we have come here 
to instruct you. We are not teachers: we are students. We believe 
the truth of that old saying,— that, as iron sharpeneth iron, so a 
man the face of his friend. If you have anything to teach us, we 
| be glad to learn it. We want to discuss these great questions 


cether and to learn from each other. We shall be glad to have 


> 


u listen and take part in our discussions, in order that we may all 


mutually benefit each other. 


[In the Census Bureau inthe Department of the Interior there are 
of the insane, deaf and dumb, blind, idiotic, paupers, criminals, 
homeless children who are dependent on charity. Those lists aggre 
cate something like five hundred thousand names, or about one in 
one hundred of the entire population. It seems terrible that one 
in one hundred of the entire population of the United States should 
be entered by name somewhere on those lists. Yet it is a matter of 
congratulation that we are not in the condition of older countries, in 
some of which the paupers alone number one in thirty, in others one 
in forty-five. ‘There are countries in which the pauper population 
alone is from two to three times as great in proportion to the popu 
lation as the deaf, blind, insane, idiotic, paupers, criminals, and de- 
pendent children of this country altogether. If we wish to preserve 
our present condition, and to prevent the rising of this tide of crime 
and misfortune in America, we must seriously address ourselves to 
the study of the questions in which this Conference is so deeply in- 
terested. Every year the support of the defective, dependent, and 
delinquent classes costs us not less than seventy-five million dollars. 
We come together to compare notes, that we may better know how 
to alleviate this great amount of human suffering and to prevent the 
growth of these classes. We have no other aim. We have no opin 
ions to promulgate, no special plans to press upon your attention. 
We have no principles which we must stand for, as men stand for 
a religious dogma. We want to know the truth, to find out the right 
ways of doing things; and, in our effort to do that, we invoke the 
help of the citizens of Omaha. 
[ have no doubt that we shall enjoy our stay here. We have pleas- 
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ant recollections of every city where we have been. But I think that, 
when we leave you, we shall feel that the greatest and best people 
that we have met are here in Omaha. I remember visiting a jail 
once, where I came in contact with a prisoner who, the sheriff told 
me, had had seven wives. ‘“ You are the very man I[ have been look- 
ing for,”’ I ‘said: “now tell me which of all your wives you loved 
best.” Taken by surprise at the question, he replied, “The first 
one and the last one.” I have no doubt that the answer was strictly 
true, and that like him, when we leave Omaha, we shall feel that 
we love this city best of any in which the Conference has ever as- 
sembled. 


ADDRESS OF F. B. SANBORN. 


Mr. Mayor and your Exceilency,— The fulness of your welcome 
and the heartiness of your greeting, as our Conference visits for the 
first time this young giant of the Western cities, leave us little but 
thanks to offer you in return. To many of us, your scenery is new ; 
your achievements and your possibilities take us by surprise, but 
your hospitality makes us familiar and at home. We recognize under 


your wild Indian names,— Omaha, which makes us put our hands to 
our top hair, and think involuntarily of the tomahawk; Nebraska, 
with its more soothing sound; and the swift rush of syllables in Mis- 
souri,— under these names of the savage, we recognize the milder 
aspects of our national civilization, and are well assured that we can 
here consider the sweet charities, without further thought of scalding 
and roasting. Even the blizzard does not terrify us, and we trust to 
your kindness to see that we are not visited by a cyclone during our 
session. You have alluded, gentlemen, to the peculiar character of 
our assembly,— that it does not seek the usual objects of worldly ambi- 
tion, but labors and plans to alleviate human suffering, and to give a 
new and fair chance to those who, in the hot race of life, have fallen 
behind or been trodden under foot. While we cannot accept al! 
your praise for simply doing our duty, we join with you in uphold- 
ing this work of charity and of reformation as the noblest in which 
men and women can be employed; and we are told, what we should 
hardly have expected from the ceaseless activity and evident pros- 
perity of your youthful community, that here also are to be found, in 
daily operation, those sources of poverty, insanity, crime, and more 
than bestial degradation, which are so hideously active in older cities 
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and lands of inherited misery. If there is anything in our experience 
that can be of advantage to you, we desire to place it freely at your 
service ; and, renouncing our dearest Yankee privilege of asking ques- 
tions, we offer ourselves to be questioned and cross-examined upon 
those subjects to which some of our number have devoted years of 
thought and observation. 

I was reminded, as our friend of the #ee recited the achievements 
of this city, its wealth and its possibilities, of a saying by Dr. Johnson. 
\fter the death of his friend, the brewer Thrale, the doctor attended 
the auction of his brewery, with pencil and note-book, jotting down 
items, to the surprise of a friend, who wondered that he should be so 
engaged in the mere sale of a brewery. Johnson replied, “ This is 
not a parcel of tubs and vats that we are selling: it is the possibility 
of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.” What we have here seen 
is not only the possibility of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, but 
the possibility of a civilization, a degree of comfort and prosperity 
for all classes, which never before existed on the face of the earth; 
and this imposes on you an obligation that the people who create this 
wealth, who produce this comfort, and extend it over lands which so 
recently were barren and unsettled, should not suffer the evils which 
in older communities it is scarcely possible to avoid. 

[ was also reminded, when Gov. Thayer mentioned the early history 
of this State, of an experience of my own, I visited this region, for 
the first time, thirty-one years ago. I did not set my foot on the ter- 
ritory of Omaha, but was on the other side of the river, at Council Bluffs, 
which was then a thriving village, and which I believe is still a thriv- 
ing village. On this side of the river, I saw two houses or a house 
and a barn. The whole history of your city, and I may almost say of 
your whole State, is included in those thirty-one years. The parallel 
which came into my mind was the history of our Conference. We 
have not existed even as long as Omaha; but there is the record of 


our first year’s Conference [holding up a thin pamphlet of fifty pages], 


and this is the size to which we have come {holding up a volume of 
five hundred pages]. I think we have thus far emulated the progress 
of Omaha, but we cannot keep up with you any longer. Still, with 
your help, ladies and gentlemen, if we cannot increase the size of our 
Conference to compare with the size of your city, we can carry this 
work on, as you are carrying your business enterprise and prosperity, 
into all sections of our common country, and thereby benefit every 
portion of the land, as you are benefiting the material prosperity 
of your own section. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
BY H. H. GILES, 


MADISON, WIS. 


Officers and Members of the Fourteenth National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction: 


We are here as the representatives of that humanitarian sentiment 
which is abroad in the world for the healing and regeneration of 
society. It is a sentiment which has been coming more arid more 
into prominence during the past century,—a sentiment which has 
organized itself for work wherever a human being has been found in 
distress or wandering in ways of sin. It is a sentiment which to-day 
is the mightiest motive power in our civilization; for it marshals 
its servants in a thousand benefactions, and rules the hearts of the 
multitude like a religious aspiration. 

We are here in a conference of philanthropy,—to perfect the 
methods of heipfulness, to devise more successful agencies for the 
relief of those who have no tongue to plead their cause and no eye 
to see the better part, and also for the rescue of those who falter in 
the way of righteousness and for the reform of those who have 
already wandered from virtue and rectitude. 

We are here, not to plan military conquests, as was the wont of 
kings at their meetings in olden times, nor even to assert and protect 
our political rights, as was the wont of our liberty-loving forefathers ; 
but, rather, we are here to represent and foster that modern spirit 
which recognizes the unity of social interests, loves the unlovely, and 
spends itself for the good of those in need. 

We are here, delegated and commissioned by the wide sympathy 
and brooding pity of this new era, to gain the wisdom of charity, that 
we may deal with these social disorders skilfully as well as tenderly ; 
to kindle a deeper and more general interest in these humanities, 
that a larger number may translate their love of God into a practical 
and efficient love of man; and also to build up in our own hearts 
a more intelligent and persuasive motive power, which shall enable 
us to reach a closer and more fruitful fellowship with Him who went 
about doing good. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


This National Conference of Charities and Correction was organ- 
ed out of the common impulse of scattered laborers in this depart- 
ment of human activity, who felt the necessity of meeting for associa- 
tion and helpfulness. It came into being to supply a generally rec- 
ognized need of a more intimate acquaintance and a more extended 
co-operation among the men and women interested in the reforms 
and philanthropies of the land. The sentiment prevailed that these 
tasks were too great to be borne alone and these problems were too 
difficult to be solved by individual wisdom. 

The consciousness deepened that the workers for the humanities 
needed all the inspiration which can be kindled by association and 
all the insight and knowledge which can be acquired by discussion. 

Out of this craving for fellowship in a work which taxes the heart 
and out of this desire for the fullest information respecting problems 
which tax the intellect was born this Conference, whose rapid growth 
soon proved the abundant necessity and large opportunity for such 
an organization, and whose influences for good have already outrun 
the hopes of its founders and more than justified its existence. 

One of the most important objects of the Conference is to unify 
the methods of philanthropy. While we must always try to fit our 
work to the special circumstances before us, and while differences of 
administration will be necessitated by differences of situation, yet 
there are general principles which underlie all successful efforts, and 
there are essential] elements which every true method must embrace. 
To lay bare these general principles by the report and comparison of 
wide-spread experiences, and to arrive at these essential elements by 
close observation and searching discussion, in order that all may 


work according to the wisest system and that the many may enjoy 


the discoveries made by each,—such is the purpose of this organ- 
ization. 

We meet from year to year to publish whatever discoveries we 
have made in our new fields of effort and inquiry; to confess our 
mistakes, that others may be saved from error and loss; and to 
correct our methods by the aid of the experiences of our associates. 

In the realm of philanthropic enterprise there are no finalities nor 
infallibilities. We hold ourselves obedient to the disclosures of an 
ever-widening experience, remembering that a teachable spirit is the 
pathway to true wisdom. And, moreover, there are no vested rights 
in these higher humanities; for, not only is an absolute freedom 
accorded to all, but a solemn responsibility rests upon all to use 
whatever method any man has discovered for preventing wrong, for 
assuaging human woe or gladdening human lives. 
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It is the object of this Conference to call public attention to the 
disorders and distresses which afflict society, and to create interest 
and awaken activity in all efforts for their relief and prevention. 
Few, as yet, realize even the financial burdens of pauperism and 
crime. Few realize how much energy and heart-ache are expended 
in simply caring for our dependent classes. Few realize the mass of 
wretchedness and degradation which exists in our midst; and fewer 
still realize the dangers which menace our institutions from the side 
of the criminal, defective, and deranged classes. 

Intimately connected with and including foreign immigration, here 
are problems that touch not only the pockets of all voters, but the 
deep-lying sources of their security and happiness,— problems with 
which the legislator must deal promptly, yet wisely. These are evils 
which lie across the pathway of the educator and limit his success,— 
evils which confront the Church as Well as the State, and make it 
hard to bring in the kingdom of righteousness on the earth. 

Now, we gather in this Conference to speak with emphasis to the 
intelligence of this land and with authority to the conscience of this 
people respecting the magnitude of these evils, in order that we may 
‘win to our enterprise a more enlightened public opinion and a more 
yeneral and generous co-operation. 

For the wretched who have no voice to tell their woe, we would 
demand intelligent charity. The insane and feeble-minded, who are 
incapable of pleading for themselves, we would present to the pitying 
heart of man. The claims of dependent and neglected children we 
would advocate. The wrongs of convicts who have no appeal from 
the lash we would publish. In behalf of criminals and for the pro- 
tection of society, we would urge the more rational methods of prison 
management. 

To deepen in every mind a conception of these social evils, to fill 
every heart with the humanitarian impulse, to organize the construc- 
tive and reformative forces of society more efficiently, to create a 
public sentiment which shall demand the wisest methods, even if they 
are apparently the most expensive, to teach legislators to have faith 
in ability and integrity rather than in brick and mortar, to convince 
voters that the employment of the best equipped and most talented 
men is the truest economy, to bring to an end that American folly 
which invests in cheap methods and temporary expedients and re- 
wards partisan services with the best places,— such are some of the 
purposes of this Conference. 

It has been evident from the beginning that, to accomplish these 
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objects and to harvest this good, this Conference must confine itself 
to the work of publishing information, of awakening discussion and 
creating public opinion. 

Only harm can come from any attempt to make platforms and 
formulate statements. We come here to report whatever truth we 
have found, to submit our methods to investigation and criticism, and 
to discuss all problems with absolute freedom, without reference to 
precedent and with no regard to any authority except that of reason 
and experience. 

We commit ourselves unreservedly to the spirit of progress and 
free inquiry. We purpose to hold all our opinions subject to revision, 
and to keep this Conference open at the top. We expect to grow, 
and, in growing, to outgrow each year some of last year’s limitations. 
We prize discovery more than dogmatism, and we are here to open 
the door of truth rather than to enforce conformity. We all do our 
whole duty when we say our best word and tell the story of our latest 
experience. 

This must be the arena of free discussion ; for we are all here, not 
to pronounce judgment, but to welcome discovery ; not to formulate 
abstract principles, but to publish facts ; not to exert authority, but to 
create enthusiasm; not to place a hedge about the truth, but to make 
truth a living power; not to congeal the philanthropic sentiment by 
attempting to confine it in elaborate resolutions, but to kindle the 
altar fires of our own hearts. 

The work accomplished by this Conference in the last decade has 
outgrown the largest expectations of its friends and justified the 
largest hopes respecting its future usefulness. At its first meeting, 
fourteen years ago, less than a score of delegates attended; and they 
represented three States. At the last year’s meeting at St Paul 
nearly five hundred delegates were in attendance, from thirty-five 
States and Territories. 

This is certainly an encouraging progress. Every succeeding year 
has been marked by the presence and participation of a larger num- 
ber of distinguished persons. Governors of States, renowned special- 
ists in every department of reform and philanthropy, and celebrities 
of science and literature have spoken from our platform, and given us 
their cordial support and far-reaching influence. 

The fact that officials high in authority attend our meetings as 


helpers and learners, to give and gain clearer ideas respecting those 
complicated questions upon which they are to act, and also the fact 
that representative men of all professions and religions so cordially 
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respond to our call for service,— these facts are bright auguries ; for 
they show on the one hand how quickly ideas here spoken are incor- 
porated into institutions, and on the other how deep is the public 
interest in these subjects for which we labor. 

It is a source of gratification to notice the increasing attention 
given to our meeting by the press of the land,—that uncrowned 
king of public opinion and unfrocked priest of knowledge. From 
year to year, the daily papers have made our words known to multi- 
tudes who, though interested, could not be here to listen. The great 
organs of public information have expounded our ideas in leading 
editorials, while our annual Proceedings have furnished texts for 
elaborate reviews in leading magazines and quarterlies. The vol- 
umes of our Proceedings already make a respectable library of social 
science, to which officials go for information and in which university 
students find inspiration. 

We have already done something to shape legislation. The stat- 
utes of almost every State are now annually enriched by laws for the 
better care of the dependent classes and the wiser care of public 
institutions, which are the outgrowth of the public opinion created 
by the National Conference. We take note of this growing influence 
in no spirit of pride, but simply to enforce both the encouragements 
and the responsibilities of our position. 

As we turn toward the future, we find ourselves confronted by 
great problems still unsolved and by tasks that call for the wisdom 
of the philosopher and the enthusiasm of the saint. 

A large opportunity opens before us. We have reached the period 
of transition, when our organization ought to pass from the merely 
formative stage to one of a more exact and systematic character. 
So far, we have simply been trying to grow as a conference, to mass 
together a body of men and women such as would command atten- 
tion and create a national interest in charities and reforms, to get 
together and compare our experiences, that we might do our work 
more efficiently. This vantage-ground we have reached. We have 
gathered our forces and created public opinion. Shall we so organ- 
ize ourselves as to be able to guide and command the interests 
awakened ? 

The time is auspicious for a step forward. The interest in all 
social and philanthropic work is spreading. The students in all our 
higher institutions are calling for instruction on social topics. The 
humanities are gaining a recognized place in literature. The pulpit 
has become the organ of this new spirit, and everywhere the prophecy 
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of the great Metternich is coming true: “‘ There are no more politi- 
cal questions: there are only social questions.” 

Now, shall this Conference enter upon this leadership in the phil- 
anthropic education of the people? Most certainly, we have here 
a noble duty as well as an!inviting task. But, if we improve our 
opportunity and reach in this direction the measure of our p ssibility, 
we must somewhat change our present methods. 

We have welcomed every person who has had an earnest word, 
however brief, to speak. We have asked reports from officials in 
different institutions, however limited their experience. We have 
selected different men to speak upon topics many times discussed, 
who could only repeat in different phrases what had already been said. 

Now, while our platform ought to be kept as free as it has been 


s ' . . e 
ind is, and while a large place ought to be reserved for reports of 


current experience, yet some plan ought to be devised for giving us 


dD 


from year to year certain more elaborate and thorough treatises, 
wherein all the facts upon any single topic would be massed together, 
sifted, classified, and made to reveal and enforce some general prin- 
ciple. If we continue upon our present plan, our meetings will be- 
come overloaded with inconsequential details, and our published 
Proceedings wili become each year simply a duplicate of former ones, 
The danger is that at each meeting we shall merely touch the edges 
of a great many subjects, and come to indulge in the platitudes of our 
predecessors. ‘The way to save our meetings from any such impend- 
ing monotone of commonplaces and our reports from becoming a 
pointless mass of reiteration is by going more deeply and systemati- 
cally into these great subjects. 

To obviate the danger and to insure the leadership of which we 
have spoken, we suggest that several committees be appointed, from 
year to year, to make thorough and extended investigation upon 
given topics, with the understanding that their report, when made, 
even if deferred a year or more, shall be an exhaustive treatment of 
that particular topic, embracing the widest range of facts and con- 
taining the maturest conclusions of specialists. In this way, we shall 
be able to obtain a class of work which cannot be had, when men are 
asked somewhat at random to write papers, upon the eve of our 
meetings, when it is too late to do justice to themselves or their sub- 


ject. 


This would enable us to make each year substantial progress, at 
one or more points at least; and thorough knowledge of one thing is 
better than half knowledge of many things. This would also add 
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much to the value of our annual reports, which would thus become 
standard authorities. It might reduce the size of our volume of Pro 
ceedings, but it would be no less valuable. 

But perhaps these remarks have already extended beyond the 
proper limit ; and now, as we shall address ourselves to the work of 
the Conference, allow me to congratulate you upon the auspicious 
opening of the Fourteenth National Conference of Charities and 
Correction,— a result which is due, first of all, to the generosity and 
efficiency of the citizens of Omaha, and next to the fidelity and wis- 
dom of my co-laborers, the officers and committees of this body. 

And I trust that the high courtesy and generous fellowship which 
have made our former meetings so agreeable, and the brilliant dis- 
cussions and noble enthusiasm which have made them so profitable 
and influential, will reign here, and make this the best, because the 
most helpful, Conference yet held. 


II. 


Kieports from States. 


REPORT OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 
AND OTHERS. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Mrs. SARAH B,. Cooper, San Francisco.— Our State legislature hav- 
ing held its biennial session since the last annual Conference, the 
following legislation in regard to charitable and penal institutions 
may be reported :— 

The total amount paid by the State for charities during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1887, was $404,415.33. This sum was paid to 
different eleemosynary institutions, and does not include the amounts 
paid to the employees of the State. Of this amount, $231,266.44 was 
paid for the support of orphans, half-orphans, and abandoned chil- 
dren. The cost to the State for aged persons in indigent circum- 
stances was $173,148.89. For the transportation of insane and pris- 
oners to the asylums and prisons, the State paid $60,819.47. 

The State owns none of the property used for the care of orphans 
or aged persons, but contributes to their support: for whole or- 
phans, $100 per year; for half-orphans, $75; for abandoned chil- 
dren, $75; for aged persons, $150 per year. ‘There are 19 orphan 
asylums and 25 institutions for aged persons. Of the latter, 20 are 
county hospitals and 5 are under private control. The umber of 
orphans and abandoned children is 3,254; of aged persons, 1,454. 

The institution for the care and training of feeble-minded children 
has been crowded to overflowing, and an additional appropriation of 
$25,000 was made for its enlargement. The sum of $45,000 was ap- 
propriated for the carrying on of the work. Dr. A. E. Osborne is 
the medical superintendent of the home, and is very successful in his 
work, 

Large appropriations were made for the asylums for the insane at 
Stockton and Napa,—for the former, $203,931.71; for the latter, 
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$201,189.50. The sum of $125,090 was appropriated for the purchase 
of site and erection of a hospital for the chronic insane. ‘The 
deaf, dumb, and blind asylum received an appropriation of $61,778.- 
90. This is one of the most successful institutions of its kind, and 
shows excellent results. For the support of the adult blind, $. 
727.27 was expended. 

The Veterans’ Home expended $14,654.30 in the support of its 
inmates during the past year. 

Our State prisons make large demands on the State treasury. 
That of San Quentin drew $151,157.87 ; that of Folsom, $104,695.52, 
and this aside from transportation of prisoners. It is to be noted 
just here that the amount paid for the support of these two peniten- 
tiaries, exceeds by about $60,000 the total amounts appropriated for 
the State Board of Education, the State University, the State Normal 
Schools at San José and Los Angeles. What a sad and suggestive 
commentary ! 


And, in this connection, a strong plea is in order in behalf of the 
establishment of free kindergartens for neglected children under 
school age. From three to six years of age, the seeds of vice and 
crime are scattered in the minds of these little street waifs. There 
are now over forty free kindergartens in the State. Over thirty of 


these are in San Francisco and environs. Mrs. Leland Stanford 
supports eight free kindergartens. She has given $30,000 for kinder- 
garten work. Mrs. George Hearst supports a free kindergarten. So 
also, does the daughter of Charles Crocker. Already, this work is 
showing important results in the localities where these beneficent 
schools are planted. They work out great moral transformations 
among the adult classes, through the little children, thus verifying 
the Scripture promise, “A little child shall lead them.” The Prod 
uce Exchange of San Francisco supports a kindergarten. They 
thus make investments in moral as well as material harvests. Two 
out of three of the prize pupils of one of the largest of our primary 
schools of the city were from the Produce Exchange Kindergarten. 
It is located in one of the neediest portions of the city, and is a great 
power for good. It would be well if the commercial organizations 
of large cities would invest in free kindergartens. It would prove a 
grand paying investment for generations yet to come. The National 
Educational Association, held in Chicago in July, passed a resolution 
strongly urging the fostering and maintenance of kindergartens all 
over the country. Formation is far better than re-formation. Preven- 
tion is better than cure. “Each generation of children begins the 
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history of the world anew.” It seems to me the great and glorious 
temperance cause would find its speediest solution in teaching little 
children the great and abiding principles of self-control and self-gov- 
ernment. 

In closing, I must speak of the Pacific Coast Conference of Char- 
ities, held in San Francisco Dec. 7-11, 1886. California is so far 
away from the East that it cannot avail itself of the inspiration and 
help of the National Conference to the extent that other States may 
do. A large attendance was secured, including one hundred and 
sixty delegates. A volume of two hundred and forty pages, includ- 
ing able essays, addresses, and discussions, has been published. It 
will furnish a vast amount of general information in regard to the 
charities and reformatory work of the Pacific Coast as well as in 
regard to the best methods of reform. Another Conference is to 
be held in November of the present year. 

Briefly, then, the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes of 
California number not far from fourteen thousand, with a cost to the 
State during the last fiscal year of $1,250,000. The most thoughtful 
people of the State are seeking the best solution of this problem 
through education rather than legislation,— education that involves 
the moral, intellectual, and physical. An effort is also on foot 
to organize the charities of the State. An able paper on this sub- 
ject was presented to the Conference by Rev. Charles Dana Barrows, 
D.D., and it has since been largely circulated. An efficient charity 
organization is one of the State’s greatest needs. 


COLORADO, 


Mrs. J. S. Sperry, Pueblo.— The change from Republican to 
Democratic control of the State last year caused but one change in 
the executive officers of institutions. Mr. C. V. Hoyt has again 
taken charge of the penitentiary as successor to Gen. Cameron. 
Rey. L. J. Hall has been appointed chaplain in place of Rev. Edward 
Brooks, resigned. Several bills bearing on correction and preventive 
work were considered during the last session, three of which were 
added to the statutes: first, for protection of children under fourteen 
years of age from being employed in coal mines, factories, etc. ; sec- 


ond, providing for the care of incorrigible girls in institutions already 
established, until the State can provide a home for them; third, 


punishing cruelty to children. This bill is a special protection to 
abandoned children. 
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Mr. W. C. Sampson, superintendent of the Industrial School for 
boys at Golden, reports 98 boys in charge (go being a necessary limit 
on account of keeping within the appropriation); admitted during 
the year, 63; sent to homes, 55; expense of school for the year, 
$18,091.53; per capita, $201.07, or 59 cents a day. ‘The school is 
in a prosperous condition ; and, notwithstanding the ignorance and 
deplorable condition of many admitted, we can testify from a per- 
sonal knowledge of good accomplished in teaching them to be useful, 
giving them an ordinary education and the best of discipline. ‘The 
amount appropriated for the next biennial term is $49,000, or $24,500 
per year. With this, an average of 150 boys can be supported. 
$5,000 additional to the above was appropriated for the purchase of 
forty acres of land and for farming machinery. The health of the 
school is excellent,—not a death so far in its history. 

Mr. D. C. Dudley, superintendent of the Mute and Blind Asylum 
at Colorado Springs, reports 60 pupils: mute, 41,— 23 boys and 18 
girls; blind, 19,— boys, 10; girls, 9. No deaths the last two years. 
An appropriation of $11,000 to cancel indebtedness was made last 
session, and a one-fifth mill tax on valuation of property in the State 
for support, which will amount to about $22,000 a year. Expense of 
school for two years, $21,969.01. Institution in a prosperous con- 
dition. 

The penitentiary reports as follows : — 

“Total number of convicts confined July 1, 1886 (males, 316; fe- 
males, 5), 321. Received during year ending June 30, 1887, 154; 
discharged (females, 1; males, 149), 150; died (male, 1; female, r), 2. 
Total number confined July 1, 1887 (males, 320; females, 3), 323. 

“The only legislation of the last General Assembly bearing on the 
management was an act prohibiting the leasing or contracting of 
convict labor. All work performed by them must be for the State. 
All prisoners here now, not at work in the prison buildings, kitchens, 
and shops, are employed in the manufacture of brick and burning 
lime, the latter being at present, and for years past, the chief 
industry here. 

“The amount appropriated for the penitentiary for the years 1887 
and 1888 is $150,000, and not to exceed $50,000 of prison’s cash 
earnings, making a total of $200,000, a decrease from the appropria- 
tion for 1885 and 1886 of $40,000. I cannot say that I contemplate 
any very radical changes in the management of the prison; and 
about the only reforms I have sought to inaugurate since taking 
charge here are based upon the maxims that ‘Cleanliness is akin to 
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codliness’ and ‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.’ 
[hese struck me as the most immediately necessary. 

“My experience has taught me that prisoners are less discontented, 
bear their confinement more philosophically, and are easier to 
discipline and care for, if they are kept steadily employed, than 

they are allowed to consult their own inclinations, and made to 
believe that they are a very much abused and persecuted community. 
While no one would more heartily and sincerely than I join in work 
to advance any practical movement to discourage and lessen crime 
and help the unfortunate criminal back into the better road, still I 
do not take very kindly to that (I regret to say) rather prevalent 
sentimentalism which transforms the penitentiary into a ‘health 
resort’ and the criminal into a martyr. 

“QOur chaplain, Rev. L. J. Hall, takes the greatest interest in his 
work here; and, as he has assumed entire charge of all chapel exer- 
cises and the many duties connected therewith, his time is fully 
occupied. He is a very earnest, sincere, and kind-hearted Christian 
gentleman, and most admirably adapted to his present work, being 
possessed of the chief attributes requisite in such a field,— patience, 
forbearance, and perseverance. 

“C. P. Hoyt, Warden.” 


The Insane Asylum at Pueblo, Dr. P. R. Tombs, superintendent, 
reports 288 patients treated the past two years, 191 having been 
admitted and 150 discharged. Recovered, 117, or 614 per cent. of 
admissions. $45,000 was appropriated by the last Assembly for 
additional buildings, which will add greatly to the comfort of the 
inmates. 

The support given Colorado’s private charities will compare favor- 
ably with older States. Denver reports a Ladies’ Relief Home for 
women and children, a Free Bed Association, an Orphanage, at 
present caring for 31 children (from three to twelve years of age), a 
Temperance Home, a Newsboys’ Home and Reading-room, and two 
hospitals; besides the Catholic institutions,— two hospitals, the 
House of the Good Shepherd, and one orphanage. 

The Cottage Home at Colorado Springs, controlled by the State 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, is a most worthy charity, 
giving a home to a class despised and shunned even by those who 
wrought their ruin. Catherine W. Beach, of Denver, the indefati- 
gable founder of this institution, spends much of her time soliciting 
funds for its support. 
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Leadville reports systematic charity work. 

Pueblo supports three hospitals (one Catholic) and the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Union Home. This society covers every branch of city 
aid work,—friendly visiting among the poor, giving shelter to street 
waifs, caring for the feeble-minded, etc. Any who need temporary 
aid are received into the home. A free labor bureau system gives 
labor to hundreds every year, while the large store-room of clothing is 
indispensable. The hospital department is always crowded with the 
homeless sick. 

We are pleased to note a decided tendency among the class of 
citizens who govern the State to keep before the people, until some 


action is taken, any feasible plan to better the condition of the 
unfortunate. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Henry E. Burton, Secretary State Board of Charities, Hartford.— 
The General Assembly will hereafter meet biennially; and its next 
session will begin in January, 1889. The last Assembly, January, 1887, 
subjected boarding-houses for children to the inspection of the State 
Board of Charities; put the custody of children, pending proceedings 
for their commitment to reform and industrial schools or temporary 


homes, in the direction of courts ; raised the age of consent for female 
children to fourteen years, and fixed the penalty for offenders under 
the act at three years or for life in State prison, at the discretion 
of the court; limited the labor of women, and children under sixteen 
years of age, in manufacturing, mechanical, and mercantile establish- 
ments, to ten hours per day; required the appointment, in the interests 
of the safety and health of operatives, of an Inspector of Factories; 
authorized county commissioners to transfer insane prisoners from 
jails to the Connecticut Hospital for the Insane at Middletown; 
declared prisoners three times convicted of crimes for which the mini- 
mum punishment is two years in State prison to be incorrigible, and 
authorized their imprisonment for twenty-five years after the expira- 
tion of the third sentence, unless sooner pardoned or released on 
parole; provided for the further retention of insane criminals in the 
Connecticut Hospital for the Insane after expiration of sentence; 
fixed a maximum penalty of three: years’ imprisonment for men who 
desert their wives, neglect to support them, and cohabit with other 
women ; authorized selectmen to furnish the licensed liquor-dealers 
of their town with a list of persons who are helped by the town and 
are known to use intoxicating liquors, and provided a penalty for 
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rnishing liquor to the persons mentioned in such list; and con- 
tinued to the next General Assembly a proposed act to abolish town 
almshouses and establish district almshouses. 

[he legislature appropriated, to supply deficiencies in appropria- 

ns for the year ending June 30, 1887, as follows :— 


Connecticut Hospital for the Insane, Middletown, for support 
of pauper and indigent patients, . . . . 1... « « $7,000.00 
Soldiers in hospitals, ‘ ; ‘ 30,000.00 
Temporary Home for Denendent C hil bron, 
Industrial School for Girls, 
Connecticut School for Imbeciles, 
Burial expenses of deceased soldiers, 
Soldiers’ children, 


\nd made appropriations for the two years ending | 
follows :— 

Connecticut Hospital for the Insane, for pauper and 

digent insane and insane convicts, . . .. . . . ~. $168,000.00 

For insane soldiers, . . a aed 10,000.00 

For insane supported elsew ive aide at Middletown, be Gs 16,500.00 

For expenses of trustees of Connecticut Hospital for the 

[eee Wes se Betis. faa abe Salrer ache. aloe 600.00 

For support of boys in State Rhee BCHOOL, « < « « « © S8900600 
For two cottage buildings at State Reform School, . . . . 30,000.00 
For the expenses of the trustees of State Reform School, . 600.00 
For support of girls in Connecticut Industrial School,. . . 67,000.00 
To provide for protection from fire and for gas and an office 

building for Connecticut Industrial School, 
For board and clothing of sick and wounded 

Fitch’s Home and in hospitals in this State, . . . . . 137,000.0 
For burial expenses of deceased soldiers, . . . . “the 16,000.00 
For support of soldiers’ children, . . . . ....s-. 16,000.00 
For the General Hospital Society of Connecticut, . . . . 10,000.00 
FOC Reet IIIS bo ee ca he ae es ewe 10,000.0 
ee a a 10,000.00 
For suppert et Geert ana damb,.. ... « . «© 6 6 6 wo 24,000.00 
For the support of the blind, “pie ey ea Se ees ee, I 4,000.00 
(nd for buildings for laundry, etc., Nae yee ge ee ae 5,000.00 
For Connecticut School for Imbeciles, . ....... 20,000.00 
For State prison, deficit in earnings, 
And for land damages, 


For Connecticut Prison Association, salary of secretary 


For expenses of directors of Connecticut State prison, 
Care of insane and idiotic prisoners and all other expenses, 


Amount carried forward a ere ee SS Se We Sere 
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Amount brought forward, $709, 500,00 
For Connecticut Humane Society, 4,000.00 
For temporary homes for dependent and snatiuiand siahioen, 20,000.00 
For board of prisoners in county jails, ‘ 
For State Board of Charities, salary of secretary, 
Travelling and other expenses of the board, 

For support of State paupers, : 

For Connecticut State Firemen’s Aabeciation, ° 

For general hospital in the town of Danbury, . 

For general hospital in the town of Waterbury, 
Total, 


164,000.00 
3,000.00 
4,000.00 
16,000.00 
10,000.00 

6,000.00 
25,000.00 


$961,500.00 


The improvements in the State prison, referred to as provided for 
in our last year’s report, are in progress, as are the improvements at 
the Reform and Industrial Schools, provided for in the foregoing 
appropriations. The improvements at the Industrial School will 
give larger facilities for teaching the girls all kinds of housework. 


DAKOTA. 


Rev. J. M. McBriprg, Aberdeen.— The Territory of Dakota pleads 
in behalf of her reformatory and charitable institutions that, like her- 
self, they are yet in infancy. Fifteen years ago there were scarcely 


ten thousand white people in all Dakota, and to-day there are over 
half a million. Fifteen years is a short time in which to erect and 
find out the best methods of managing the various charitable and 
reformatory institutions needed by half a million of people. Much 
has been done. Much yet remains undone. The people, through 
their representatives, have made liberal appropriations; and in some 
of our institutions, I am glad to be able to say, politics has not been 
allowed to enter. This is not true of all; but yet I am glad, after 
hearing the reports of some of the older States, that into the Hos- 
pitals for the Insane, the Deaf-mute School, and the Industrial 
School for Boys in the Territory of Dakota, politics as yet has not 
been allowed to enter. 

We hope at an early date to establish a Board of Charities and 
Corrections. 

I wish to say that all these institutions to which the report refers 
have grown up under my eyes, and even to me it seems wonderful 
that in so few years it was possible to accomplish so much. 

Dakota has a grand record as regards crime. With the possible 
exception of the mining regions of the Black Hills, she has fewer 
criminals than any other State or Territory within the United States. 
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It is not so, however, with the insane. The hardships and isola- 
tions of frontier life appear to swell the number of poor unfortunates 
se reason is clouded. ‘There are in the Territory two hospitals 
for the insane, one located at Yankton and one at Jamestown. The 
Yankton Hospital was opened for the reception of patients in 1879. 
Since that date, 579 patients have been treated. The present num- 
ber of patients is 163. Capacity of building, 120. The last legislat- 
ure appropriated $92,500 for enlarging and improving the building ; 
it, owing to an unfortunate difficulty between the Governor of the 
Territory and the Board of ‘Trustees, no part of this sum has been 
expended. It is hoped that this most unfortunate condition of affairs 
will not last long. For maintenance for the current year, $49,000 
was appropriated. The hospital is also endowed to the extent of 
640 acres of good land, a gift from the United States government. 
The hospital at Jamestown was opened May 29, 1886. Present 
number of patients, 150. An appropriation of $153,000 was also 
made for enlarging this hospital, as its capacity is also fully taken. 
$53,975 Was appropriated for current expenses for the year. 

The Deaf-mute School located at Sioux Falls has buildings the 
estimated value of which is $50,000. Appropriation for annual ex- 
penditure, $11,625. There are about 50 pupils in attendance. 

There are two penitentiaries in Dakota,—one in Bismarck, the 


other in Sioux Falls. Both are fine, large structures, well adapted 


for the use intended. They are well managed; and the prisoners are 
treated in a humane manner, the primary object being to reform 
and not to punish. 

At Plankinton is located what we call a Reform School. It is not 
yet complete. $30,000 was appropriated for its erection, and $12,- 
500 to keep it running until next meeting of the legislature. 

There are also in Dakota a number of charitable institutions main- 
tained by private charity. 


DELAWARE, 


Mr. JoHN Massey, Wilmington.— So little progress has been made 
that it seems almost unnecessary to have any report from Delaware. 
All of peculiar interest has been covered by previous reports. Meet- 
ings have been held in the interest of prison reform, but no substan- 
tial progress has been made; but we hope that seed has been sown 
which may eventually bring forth fruit. The State is composed of 
exceedingly conservative elements, who cling tenaciously to old meth- 
ods and practices. It was formerly the custom in Newcastle County 
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to transport the prisoners from the jail at Newcastle, where they are 
confined, to Wilmington, on the cars, and march them, innocent and 
guilty alike, in a chain gang through one of the principal streets of 
the city to the court-house for trial. Within the year, they have 
secured a modern police van in which to convey them from the jail to 
the place of trial. The same county has also had constructed an 
ambulance, of the latest and most convenient pattern, constructed for 
use in connection with the county hospital. 

No legislation worthy of notice has been enacted in relation to 
charities or corrections, except some important amendments to the 
laws of the Delaware Society to protect Children from Cruelty. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mrs. SARA A. SPENCER, Washington.— A thorough examination 
of the charities and penal and reformatory institutions of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was made during the present year by the Char- 
ity Organization Society, for the purpose of publishing a complete 
directory of the charities and corrections of the District. The first 
edition was immediately mailed to the officers of these institutions, 
with a request for additional information as to names, purposes, 
location, modes of admission, changes of administration, increase in 
capacity, improvements, etc. 

The following is a’summary of the present provision made for the 
dependent, defective, and delinquent classes of this District, and of 
the United States ond foreign countries residing here as_ national 
dependants : — 


Institutions for the Aged, 
Children,— Orphans, Infants, Sick, wal Neglected, 
The Sick,— Men, Women, and Children, 

Soldiers,— Various Agencies for Relief, 

Industrial and Reformatory, 

Insane (Government Hospital), 

Wayfarers (aside from Station-houses), ‘ 
Penal Institutions (United States Jail and Wedbiuesel. é 
Benevolent Societies, . 
Physicians to the Poor, oe 
Druggists tothe Poor,. . ... 
Health Officer, . . Bis 
Police Stations (where Out- door Relief is b dads’. . 
DOT GOO, 5 6 se Sle cee we } 


. . . . 


These agencies and institutions provide shelter for 4,526 men, 
women, and children, and treat and provide for 8,741 persons in 
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their homes, aside from governmental out-door relief and the relief 
tu nished by churches. 

[here are one hundred and eighty-eight churches, all of which care 
for the poor, not only of their own membership, but in many cases of 
their respective parishes. In addition to the above, about one thou- 
sand mutual benefit and benevolent societies take care of their own 
members through all vicissitudes of accident and suffering. 

During the past year, no important changes have been made in the 
ficers, or the capacity or management of national, District, or pri- 
ite institutions. On the whole, the officers are intelligent, efficient, 
nd faithful. 

[he buildings of the Garfield Hospital and the National Home- 
opathic Hospital are being carried forward on admirable plans, with- 
out interference with their present excellent care of patients. The 
social leaders of Washington are about equally divided and equally 
enthusiastic in their devotion to these two institutions, representing 
the two great schools of medicine. Both were greatly needed, and 
are doing a beneficent work. 

The National Hospital for the Insane has built a new dining-hall 
ind a workshop, and is now laying the foundations of a separate 
building for convict patients, to accommodate about 60 persons. 
Since the building of a large addition to the hospital two years ago, 
to provide needed space for women, the facilities as to space are 


ample, and the institution is not crowded as fermerly. It seems 


inconceivable that more than 1,000 insane persons, representing every 
known phase of madness, should be safely sheltered under one roof, 
with no complaint from city officials, citizens, relatives, or friends. 
Dr. Godding’s admirable management does much to compensate for 
the evils of the congregate system, which is hopelessly identified with 
this giant national institution. 


The changes in city administration, resulting from the change of 
administration in the general government, have, contrary to all pre- 
dictions on the subject, left the charities and corrections of Washing- 
ton comparatively undisturbed. The new commissioners were wise 
enough to learn from their predecessors the exact situation of these 
interests, and to profit by their experience. 

There were three chiefs of police in one year, during the transition 
period from a Republican to a Democratic administration. ‘To each 
of these the officers of the Charity Organization Society presented 
themselves, stating their relation to the dependent, defective, and 
delinquent classes of the District as a voluntary association of cit- 
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izens for the suppression of vagrancy and pauperism and the pro. 
motion of thrift and self-dependence among the poor, and asking 
that the registration lists of the society might be used in police 
administration of out-door relief, for information before action upon 
cases, and for record thereafter. Each new chief was certain he 
did not need this aid, and that himself and police sergeants could 
not and would not be imposed upon by applicants for relief. But, 
in each case, the District Commissioners requested these officers to 
use the records of the society by all means, and to promptly arrest 
impostors. 

In the interests of peace and order, the commissioners on May 1, 
1887, ordered the strict enforcement through the police of a long- 
slumbering Sunday liquor law. The result has been three months 
when quiet Sabbaths of real rest have blessed the city. The general 
diminution of street drunkenness and trampery is a subject for con- 
gratulation. Yet, as a practical illustration of how figures may mis- 
lead on a reform problem, the following is interesting : — 


Arrests and Trials. 


May 1 to Aug. 15, 1886, U.S. cases, 1,408; D.C., 1,962. Total, 3,360. 
May 1 to Aug. 15, 1887, U.S. cases, 1,494; D.C., 2,437. Total, 3,931. 


The increase results from the application of the law, certainly not 
from more numerous offences. 

The national drill, which was held in Washington during the month 
of May last, was doubly protected from disorder, crime, and suffering 
by a rigid enforcement of a regulation from the War Department 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors on or in the neighborhood 
of Camp Washington, and also by the presence of the fully equipped 
and royally managed forces of the American Association of the Red 
Cross, under the leadership of its president, Miss Clara Barton. 
The Red Cross Hospital was the most real feature of the drill. 
Owing to change of climate, unaccustomed exposure, and over-exer- 
tion, it became necessary to diagnose and treat 186 cases of illness 
in the camp, to dress 12 accidental wounds, to treat 44 cases of sun- 
stroke, to put up 306 prescriptions. Every life was preserved, every 
man went safely on his way home. Not one of the cases was due to 
the use of liquor. This admirable illustration of the practical work- 
ing of the Red Cross Society was an education to the thousands of 
American citizens who daily visited the hospital tents and examined 
the appliances for prompt and speedy relief of suffering among large 
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bodies of men. Rain fell almost incessantly during the week and 
the possible consequences without such skilful provision might have 
brought sorrow to many homes. 

The District Commissioners desire your secretary to say that it 
is a subject of regret to them that our District government is not 
represented at the Fourteenth National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. They made every reasonable effort to find suitable dele- 
cates, but none could attend at the date named for the Conference. 


ILLINOIS. 

Joun W. Wuipp, Springfield.— The Illinois legislature adjourned 
on the 15th of June. It appropriated for the institutions subject to 
the inspection of the Board of Charities the gross sum of $2,440,- 
358.53 for their use during the two years beginning July 1, 1887. 
It made a further appropriation of $100,000 for the establishment 
of an Industrial Home for the Blind at Chicago. The appropriations 
for the State penitentiaries aggregate $422,097.54, and for the con- 
veying of convicts to the penitentiaries and the State Reform School 
$25,000. Total, $2,987,456.07. Part of the increased expense of 
the penitentiaries is due to the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting contract labor in penal and reformatory institutions. 
The legislature made a tender of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at 
Quincy to the National Government. The fiscal year of the institu- 
tions has been changed to end June 30 instead of September 30, as 
heretofore. This is to enable the State printer to get, out the reports 
before the convening of the General Assembly. The bill to revise 
the lunacy laws did not come to a vote. A bill to consolidate the 
management of the two penitentiaries under a single board, and 
make one of them a reformatory, with the “indeterminate” sen- 
tence, passed the House, but failed in the Senate for want of time. 
The State Commissioners of Public Charities were directed by reso- 


lution to bring in at the next session a single consolidated appropria- 
ation bill for all the institutions under their charge. 
Some important changes were made in the criminal code. The 


so-called “age of consent” for girls was raised to fourteen years. 
The procuring of virtuous women for immoral purposes is made an 
offence punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary for from one 
to ten years. The same penalty attaches to the detention of any 
female, against her will, for any immoral purpose. The keeper of 
a house of prostitution who permits any virtuous unmarried female 
under eighteen years of age to live or remain in such house is 
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liable to imprisonment for not less than one year nor more than five 
years. A law was passed against boycotting and blacklisting, and 
another against seditious inflammatory speech and publications. 

Our system of public charities continues to grow from year to 
year. The number of inmates of the State charitable institutions 
at the close of the fiscal year 1885 was 5,040; one year later, 
5,426. The convicts in the penitentiaries numbered at the same 
date 2,224, making a total of 7,650 persons in charge of the State 
and maintained at its expense. The estimated number of prisoners 
in our jails is a little less than 1,000, and of paupers in almshouses 
about 5,000. The growth of insanity is one of the most serious feat- 
ures of the times. From April, 1885, to April, 1886, there were ad- 
judged to be insane in the county courts of Illinois no less than 
1,526 men and women. The legislature, chiefly for political reasons, 
refused to make further provision for State care of the insane at 
present ; and the consequence will be a great accumulation of insane 
cases in the almshouses and jails during the next two years. 

The statistics of private charities in this State, which are at my 
command, are very incomplete, though I have personally visited 
nearly all of them during the past year. I estimate the annual cost 
of maintenance of these institutions at $400,000 and the average 
number of inmates at between 2,000 and 2,500. A new industrial 
training school for boys has been recently organized in Cook County 
at Norwood Park. 

Concerning charity organization in cities, I can only say that the 
Charity Organization Society of Chicago is growing in influence. 
Mr. Johnson, its secretary, has established an admirable little 
monthly paper, entitled Zhe Reporter of Organized Charity. 

There has been but one change in the superintendency of the pub- 
lic institutions of this State. Mrs. V. C. Ohr, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, has been succeeded by Mr. 
H. C. DeMotte. 


W. Alex. Johnson, Secretary of the Charity Organization Society, 
Chicago, supplemented the regular report from Illinois with the fol- 
lowing remarks :— ; 

“ There is one very interesting matter in connection with the chari- 
ties of Chicago that I think it is worth while to call your attention to. 
You know our county board in Chicago has been a bad one, but we 
have got rid of the board. While in their last days, with an absolute 
want of funds for any purpose and everything going astray, and in 
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despair of knowing what to do, they acted on wise advice, for a 
yonder, and absolutely cut off out-door relief in the city and county 
and abolished the county agent’s office. I am sorry to say it is only 
abolished pro tem., for I am afraid it will be reorganized in the fall; 
but at present it is abolished. In the emergency, certain people went 
to the almshouses, infirmaries, and insane asylums for aid; but they 
had no officer to do that work. Our society stepped in and said, 
‘We will do this work for you for the next two or three months.’ 
They said, ‘ But we cannot pay for it.’ We said, ‘We will do it for 
nothing for the next few months; and we will ask no pay for it, either 
now or then.’ We are hoping now to establish some arrangement of 
that kind’by which the Charity Organization Society can do the work 
the agent has been doing, except giving out-door relief. That we will 
have nothing to do with. 


“ Among other matters of especial interest is the industrial training 


school. A very vigorous effort was made in the legislature to estab- 
lish an industrial training school for girls and boys, but it failed to 
pass because the appropriations for other purposes were so large. A 
private institution for training boys has been established, and is doing 
fairly. We need one or two other places of the kind, but do not 
need places for dependent girls. There are two or three societies 
that do the avork of placing out dependent children in homes, but 
we do not have a dependent home for children. I hope the plan of 
placing out children will be increased and developed. Other char- 
ities are working along successfully, and there are places in Chicago 
for the relief of almost every ill that humanity is heir to; and the 


out-door relief matter is one of great interest to all wise charitable 
people.” 


INDIANA, 


Dr. W. B. FLetcuHer, Indianapolis.— Owing to the fact that our 
last General Assembly was, through unfortunate political complica- 
tions, in a state of “dead lock” during the entire session, little was 
done toward the reforms so much needed in our penal and benevo- 
lent institutions. 

rhe legislative investigation of the southern prison (penitentiary) 
developed appalling cruelty, fraud, and mismanagement, which have 
been corrected by the appointment of new trustees and a new warden, 
who have introduced many reforms. 

About the only other work accomplished by our General Assembly 
was the separation of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home from 
the School for the Feeble-minded. 
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The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb reports no change in 
officers, and that the institution is overcrowded. From lack of ac- 
commodation, about one hundred pupils are deprived of education. 
The superintendent proposes to introduce a printing-office in the 
institution as a further means of industrial education. A school 
paper will be issued semi-monthly, and it is aimed to give instruc 
tion in the art of printing to an equal number of boys and girls. 

The local Charity Organization has been doing good work, as 
shown by the decreased number of applications for aid and the in- 
creased interest in the work of charity organization. The population 
of our city is 100,000. The Society reports as follows : — 


“During the past year, we have acted upon 818 cases as follows : — 


Continuous relief, . 

Temporary relief, . 
Needing work rather than relief, 
Unworthy of relief, 


23 
209 
224 
362 

“Of the above, 456 were in-door or out-door relief procured through 
co-operation. During the past year there have been exposed and 
suppressed by reason of the system under which we work 267 cases 
of fraud. Were it not for our system of work, these cases would be 


left to prey upon the citizens of this community, as they have in the 
past.” 


L. A. Barnett, Danville, reported in addition as follows : — 


BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


Average number. Maintenance 


‘ : 1,542 $248,756.48 
Institution for Deaf and Dumb, ; 52,069.98 


Institution for Education of Blind, au 124 23,892.00 
Ss: Se rp ek ce pe ae ae” ee $324,718.46 


Hospital for Insane, 


REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 
Reform School for Boys, Plainfield, “eee ee a $60,000.00 


Reformatory for Women and Girls, Indianapolis, 30 000.00 


Sc Se 8. eR ee ae Ce ee ‘$90,000.00 


PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 

State Prison (South), Jeffersonville. . . ..... =. $76,213.62 

State Prison (North), Michigan City, ele wins 95.461.08 
Eee oe ee $161,674.70 


Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home and Asylum for Feeble-minded 


caeem ok we ee eas $32, 500.00 
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I'he above figures are taken from the official records for the last 


iscal year. The average population of each institution is given, 


and the total cost of maintenance is $608,893.16. ‘This sum includes 


the pay of all officers, and all other expenditures, except small sums 
for repairs, for which there were special appropriations. But this 
sum, small as it is, considering the population of each institution, 

1ot all a charge upon the State treasury. Half the cost of keep- 

‘boys at the Reform School and girls at the Reformatory is paid 

‘ the several counties from which they come, and goes to the credit 

the General Fund of the treasury. The sum received from con- 
vict labor more than pays the expenses of the two prisons, the excess 
earned by the prison north being: more than the deficiency at the 
prison south, During the past two years, the Governor of the State, 
Isaac P. Gray, has commuted the sentence of twenty-eight boys, or 
young men, who were over seventeen and under twenty-one years, to 
the Reform School for Boys. They had been convicted of felonies, 
and sentenced to the State prisons. All but one of these young 
men have proved themselves worthy of the clemency of the governor 
and demonstrated that Indiana should have an intermediate prison 
for first offenders, modelled after the Elmira (N.Y.) institution. 

Che pardoning power is exercised very seldom by Governor Gray ; 
but, instead, when he finds a prisoner worthy, he grants him a parole. 
In several cases, these paroles have been revoked by the governor, 
which fact has been notice to those out on parole, that they must 
live up to the conditions imposed by him. 

The State prison south was reorganized last spring. The present 
management has made a thorough reformation in the prison, and 
has the confidence and thanks of the people of the State for rescuing 
the prison from its deplorable and shameful condition. 

The contract system is followed in the prisons, but has never been 
introduced into the reformatories ; and, so long as the present man- 
agement of the Reform School for Boys is continued, it will not be. 

In 1883, the legislature provided for building three new insane 
hospitals. These are located as follows :— 

Southern Hospital at Evansville, capacity, 

Northern Hospital at Logansport, capacity, 

Eastern Hospital at Richmond, capacity, 
Total, 


They are now about completed, at a total cost of $1,273,086; but 


9“ fo 
this sum does not include furnishing. The governor hopes to open 
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one or two of them this fall; and it is expected that these new hos- 
pitals, with the one at Indianapolis, will accommodate all the insane 
in the State, including the incurable in the poorhouses. It is claimed 
that the new hospitals are built upon the most improved plans, the 
cottage plan being followed in the eastern hospital, and the othe: 
two being a combination of the cottage and congregate plans. ‘The 
law provides that no patient shall be discharged until permanently 
cured, and thus the incurable are secure in a home. 

The last legislature separated the two institutions under one man. 
agement located at Knightstown. The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home 
remains there, and the Feeble-minded Institution was located at Fort 
Wayne. Very liberal appropriations were made to each for build- 
ing purposes, that for the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home amounting to 
$116,000. The feeble-minded children are temporarily occupying 
one of the buildings of the Eastern Hospital. 

Indiana is proud of her State charities, and will increase the 
capacity of all her institutions as fast as the financial ability of the 
State will admit. The institutions for the education of the deaf and 
dumb and the blind should both be enlarged. 

Having no State Board of Charities, the State Board of Health 
during the past year has given much attention to the condition of 
the county jails and poorhouses ; and, now that the eyes of the State 
authorities are turned on them, there is every indication that great 
improvement will be made in their condition. There is great need 
of improvement in many of them. 

All the State institutions are in good condition. Much has been 
said about the benevolent institutions at Indianapolis; but last 
winter a committee of the legislature, not at all favorable to the 
management, reported that they found the institutions for the deaf 
and dumb and the blind in good condition. These two institutions 
never did better work, and were never better managed than during 
the past school year. Neither of the institutions used the whole 
of its appropriation. The commencement exercises of both were 
attended by a large number of people from the city and State, and 
all were delighted with the proficiency of the pupils. 

There have been many charges made against the management of 
the Insane Hospital, yet all agree that Dr. W. B. Fletcher, the 
superintendent, has made a wonderful improvement in the treatment 
of the insane, and that the sanitary condition of the hospital is 
perfect in the order of administration; and the cleanliness of every 
nook and corner and all parts of the immense buildings elicits the 
most complimentary remarks from every visitor. 
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Every year adds to the number of orphan homes built by a county, 
+ by two or three adjoining counties, as the law provides. 

Indianapolis is noted for its organized charities. ‘The most inter- 
esting of these, and the one doing the greatest amount of good, is 
the Training-school for Nurses, sustained largely by and under the 
control of the Flower Mission. The school is located in the city 
hospital, and does all the nursing of patients, and in all respects, 
except numbers, is equal to the school in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York. These schools are opening up a new field for the occupation 
of women, and at the same time are alleviating much suffering by 
skilled nursing, saving thousands of lives annually. 

[he people of Indiana pay their taxes cheerfully for all the char- 
itable institutions; and, in all parts of the State, the voluntary con- 
tributions for local charities are so large that the State may claim 
to stand among the first in all charitable work. 


IOWA, 


Dr. JENNIE McCoweEn, Davenport.—During the past year, the leg- 
islature has not been in session; and there is little of special interest 
to report from this State. 

State Institutions. 

At the State Hospital for the Insane at Mount Pleasant, a new 
wing has been constructed, to accommodate two hundred women; 
and five of the eight wards are already filled with patients. Present 
number of inmates: men, 414; women, 298; total, 712. Per capita 
cost, $168 per annum. 

At Independence, another detached building has been erected, with 
a capacity for one hundred patients. The rear centre building is 
being enlarged, also the laundry building, by which means a much 
larger number of female patients can engage in laundry work. Total 
number of inmates, 800. Per capita cost, $170. 

At the Institution for Feeble-minded, no radical changes have been 
attempted, but a continued effort has been made toward perfecting 
the already organized departments as speedily as facilities would per- 
mit. The completion of the first and second floors of: the central or 
administration building has supplied needed conveniences in the day 
rooms and dormitories for fifty girls, additional school-room space, 


kitchen and dining-rooms, and officers’ apartments. The past year 


has been one of considerable activity, there having been a greater 
number of admissions than for any previous year in the history of the 
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institution. The development of the industrial features of the work 
is growing more prominent, not only as a means of revenue to the 
State, but as an educational factor in fixing the attention and in culti- 
vating will power over the defective nervous organization. Present 
number of inmates, 427. Per capita cost, $155.87. 

The Iowa College for the Blind is one of the oldest of our State 
institutions, and has made no new departures. Present number of 
inmates, 187. Per capita cost, $198. 

At the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, another change has 
taken place in the superintendency, the present incumbent resigning, 
and resuming his former position as principal of the literary depart- 
ment, Mr. Rothrock, of Dubuque, being chosen as superintendent. 
Present number of inmates: boys, 149; girls, 131; total, 280. Per 
capita expenses, $208.45. 

At the Industrial School, Boys’ Department, at Eldora, a broom 
factory, a tin shop, and a blacksmith shop have been started and 
a brass band organized since the last report. One family building 
has been erected at a cost of $10,000, and a hospital building at 
a cost of $500. Number of boys, 333. Expenses per capita, $102. 

At the Girls’ Department at Mitchellville there has been an entire 
change in the management, the superintendent and matron retiring, 
and their places being filled by the appointment of C. C. Cory and 
wife. Eighty acres of land have been purchased, and a number 
of minor improvements made. Number of girls, 112. In the resig- 
nation, owing to absence from the State, of Mrs. Louise Hall, the 
woman member of the Board of Trustees, the institution has lost 
an efficient officer and the children an interested and painstaking 
friend. The vacancy has been filled by the appointment of Miss 
Maggie Appleton, of Sioux City. 

After a series of years of exceptionally good health, the State 
Orphans’ Home has passed through two epidemics: one of scarlet 
fever, lasting from January to April, with 2 deaths out of a total 
of 33 cases; and one of measles, lasting from April to June, with 
158 cases and 1 death. Of the children here cared for, the parents 
of 35 are both living; 65 have fathers only; 10% have mothers 
only; 85 have neither. The average age is ten years. 24 are 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen ; 135, between the ages of 
ten and fourteen; 134, between three and ten; and 3, under three 
years of age. No industrial employments have yet been provided, 
though asked for by the management year after year. Gen. A. C. 
Litchfield, after eleven months’ service, has resigned, much to the 
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regret of the friends of the Home. S. W. Pierce has again been 
called to its superintendency. 
lhe last General Assembly appropriated the sum of $75,000 for 
purchase and preparation of grounds for a State Soldiers’ Home 
| for the erection of suitable buildings ; also, a further sum of $25,- 
for the maintenance of the Home for the year 1887. It has been 
» ambition of the board to do what has never been done before 
in the State in the erection of a State institution,— build and equip 
it ready for use with the original appropriation made for the purpose. 
he building is now nearly under roof, and it is expected that it will 
be ready for occupancy in about sixty days. Applicants for admission, 
unless having served in an Iowa regiment, must have resided in the 
State for three years next preceding the application. General esti- 
mates indicate that by January 1 at least five hundred applications 
will be received. As the institution will accommodate only three 
hundred, it has been announced that preference will be given first to 
veterans who are now in the poorhouses of the State and next to 
those who have been sustained by the public authorities. ‘Those who 
have managed to exist through the kindness of personal friends and 
comrades will be last to receive admission, and then only if room 
remains for them. 


At the Penitentiary at Fort Madison, an electric light plant has 


been added, and quite extensive repairs and some minor improvements 
have been made. The health of the convicts has been good. There 


is an excellent school-room and library, and all the necessary appli- 
ances for the proper conduct and management of the prison. Though 


not a “reformatory,” in the recent sense of that term, the warden 
thinks he turns out men much improved morally as well as physically. 
Contract labor prevails; and within the last year there has been a 
difficulty in supplying the contractors with the specified number of 
convicts, for the reason that they were not to be had. At the Addi- 
tional Penitentiary at Anamosa, the force of convicts is utilized in 
the building of the Prison for Criminal Insane and the Prison for 
Women, both of which are still in process of construction. Num- 
ber of convicts at Anamosa, 301; at Fort Madison, 350. Cost per 
capita at Anamosa, $96.12 ; at Fort Madison, $69.18. 

The Prisoners’ Aid Association is going steadily forward in its good 
work, having by the dissemination of literature bearing upon their 
plan of work, holding public meetings, etc., created a more general 
sentiment in favor of such an effort, and removed very largely the 
common but unfounded belief that their work was one of maudlin 
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sentiment and sympathy. A large number of discharged convicts 
have secured employment, and such immediate aid and encourage- 
ment as they needed, through this Association. 


Private Institutions. 


Foremost among the private institutions may be mentioned two 
homes for aged women. The first, at Davenport, known as the Cook 
Home for Friendless Women, has also a provision for the transient 
assistance of young women over sixteen years of age. This institu 
tion, which is amply endowed, has been fully reported at previous 
Conferences. A Home for Aged Women was organized at Cedar 
Rapids, May 1, 1887. It is at present supported by private contri- 
butions, donations, etc. The county sending inmates is required to 
pay a small fee. One commodious, two-story brick building, with 
pleasant grounds, has been leased ; and there are now five or six 
inmates. 

The Christian Home at Council Bluffs is a charitable institution 
for the care and training of orphan and destitute children, supported 
wholly by free-will offerings. Since the beginning (1883), 163 chil 
dren have here found shelter. Present number, 55. Per capita cost, 
$100. The property of the institution, personal and real, amounts 


to $10,000, including five frame buildings, printing office, etc. A 
weekly religious and family paper, the Christian Home, is published 
in its interests. The founder and superintendent is Rev. J. G. 
Lemen. 


A Home for. Friendless Children has been established in Des 
Moines by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. It is main- 
tained by gifts and donations, and is intended merely as a temporary 
refuge until suitable homes are found. 

The Benedict Home at Des Moines, supported by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of the State, and the Benedict Retreat 
at Decorah, under the immediate supervision of Mrs. Benedict, both 
for the care of erring women, are doing good work. 

The work of “The Associated Charities” has received more atten- 
tion than heretofore during the past year. An organization has been 
effected at Clinton and at Davenport. At Davenport, a paid agent 
is maintained; and the work — which is well under way —has been 
reported directly to that department of the Conference. 

The poor farms of the State of lowa aggregate 16,373 acres, valued 
at $901,498. Total number of inmates in the poorhouses throughout 
the State, 1,754, 1,061 of whom are men, and but 693 women. 157 


‘ 
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ire under sixteen years of age; 1,165 are between sixteen and sixty; 
132 are over sixty. The total amount paid by the different county 
supervisors in both out-door and in-door relief during the past year is 
$545,546.49: 


Towa Court Statistics for 1884-86. 


amount of fines imposed by the district courts during 
sars stated, 
nt of fines collected and paid into the co unty 
snses of the counties on account of criminal pros- 
s (not including district attorneys’ fees), 


jount paid district attorneys by the counties on 
unt of criminal prosecutions, 7 a 


Number of Convictions in Iowa. 
r the year ending Sept. 30, 1882, 
- : 1883, 
1884, 
1885, 
1886, 


Partial Court Statistics for Year 1886-87. 


On the thirteenth day of August, seven counties had filed complete 
criminal reports for the year 1886-87 with the Secretary of State; 
namely, the counties of Chickasaw, Dallas, Lyon, Ringgold, Washing- 

yn, Wayne, and Wright. 

The total number of convictions in these counties during the year 
1886-87 was 37, and 55 during the previous year. 

The total amount of fines imposed by the district courts of these 
counties during the year 1886-87 was $1,988, and $2,230 during 
the year previous. 

rhe total amount of fines collected and paid into the county treas- 
uries was $760.70, and $2,431.85 during the year previous. 

he total expenses of the counties on account of criminal prosecu- 


tions (not including district attorneys’ fees) during the year 1886-87 


were $10,702.27, and $21,803.85 during the previous year. 
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Towa Penitentiary Statistics, showing the Number of Convicts committe) 


to the Two Penitentiaries of the State during Each Year from 1878 
to 1886, inclusive 


, Fort ! 
Year. eg Anamosa. 


Committed in 
“ ‘“ 


Totals, 


Average number for the nine years, 
Committed in 1886, less than the average, 
” a as “ in 1878, 
Per cent. of decrease between number in 1886 ad 1878, 
Estimated population of the State in 1878, + » apace 
“ ” " eS See 2 . 1,859,200 
Increase in population, a : ; 387,100 26.29 
If convicts had increased in one same ratio with the popu- 
lation, the number committed in 1886 would have 
been . 
In excess of the onan: consalind, ae 
Between the years 1880 and 1886, the per cent. is 5 slightly 
in favor of 1886. 


KANSAS, 


C, E. FAuLKNER, Salina.—The charitable institutions of Kansas 
are managed by a board of five trustees, officially known as “ Board 
of Trustees of the Charitable Institutions of the State of Kansas.” 
The powers and duties of this board extend to the construction and 
repair of buildings and to all matters relating to the government of 
the institutions committed to its care, but do not comprise the study 
of affairs and the work usually performed by boards of public chari- 
ties. The sum of $5,000 per annum is appropriated for the current 
biennial period, to pay the per diem and mileage of the members of 
the board. Monthly meetings of the board, or a committee thereof, 
are held at each institution, at which the accounts for the preceding 
month are audited and the affairs of the institution examined. The 
board has no central office, and its secretary receives the same com- 
pensation for services as the other members. 
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All statistical information relating to pauperism and crime in 
Kansas is supposed to be gathered by the several township and city 
assessors, under a decennial census, commencing with the year 1875 ; 
and that which relates to the blind, the deaf and the dumb, the in- 
sane and idiotic population of the State, is collected by the same 
officials annually. 

[he State Board of Agriculture, to whom these returns are for- 
warded, compile them for publication in their biennial reports. It is 
perhaps needless to state that this method of gathering statistics re- 
lating to pauperism and crime fails to secure fair information. It is 
hoped that legislative attention will soon be attracted to a study of 
the subject, and an improved method be established. 

The following letter from the Secretary of the State Board of 
\criculture explains the situation : — 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


Topeka, Kan., July 27, 1887. 


Hon. C. E. FAULKNER, Secretary Board of Trustees State Charitable 
Institutions, Salina, Kansas: 


Dear Sir,— Replying to your inquiry relating to the statistics con- 
cerning pauperism and crime in Kansas (which, under existing laws, 
should have been collected in 1885, and incorporated in the report 


of this board containing the census statistics), I have to say that 
the returns, as received at this office, were so unsatisfactory in the 
method of taking or collecting, and so manifestly incomplete, that it 
was apparent their publication would be misleading and destitute of 
public value. It was therefore determined to omit them from the 
published census reports. Yours very truly, 

WILLIAM Sims, Secretary O. K. S. 


The annual statistics referred to have not all been returned to the 
department at this date by the several counties, and are also omitted. 
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The dates of organization of the several institutions, value oj 
their property, and number cared for are exhibited in the following 
table : — 


|Estimated Num- 
ber to care for 
during Present 
Biennial P’r’d, 
and Amount Remar 
appropriated. 

No. | Appropri- 

ations. 


Value of Land, 
Admis- 

sions since 
Organization. 


Institution. 


B’idings, and 
Equipment 
ing June 30, ’87. 


Act of Organi- 
zation, 
Number remain- 


Total 


Insane Asyium, 


Osawatomie. $429,659 8 | Total deaths, ; 


Insane Asylum, 


Topeka. $668, 167 Total deaths, 


Reform School. oe $135,000 


. | No. teachers, : 
Feb. $165,000 } | Average pay of 
' 
| $561.53 per year 


Deaf and Dumb. 


Blind. Soe $145,000 | $37,870 


Feeble-minded | | Occupied present 
Youth. 88 $30,000 45 7 $38,000 | b’ldings Apr., ’8; 


Soldiers’ Or- | Mar. rr, , 
phans’ Home.| 1885. | 75 | $30,000 | Just opened 


The total number of persons under the care of the institutions 
mentioned, on June 30, 1887, was 1,531. Provision has been made 
for the care of an average number of 1,850 persons during the bien- 
nial period ending on June 30, 1889, by the appropriation of the 
aggregate sum of $760,370 for salaries and wages and maintenance 
and repairs. 

The State is suffering from the lack of legislation to secure pro- 
tection from alien dependants. The attention of the legislature has 
been directed to this subject, and also to a needed revision of lunacy 
laws, but so far without avail. This arises from the difficulty of 
securing the attention of members during the pressing work of a 
short legislative session rather than from any opposition to the 
measures proposed. 

The State has organized an Industrial Reformatory upon the New 
York plan, and buildings are in process of erection at Hutchinson. 
This institution is for the reception of male criminals between the 
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ves of sixteen and twenty-five, not known to have been previously 


nced to a State prison. ‘The discipline is to be reformatory, 
| agricultural and mechanical industry may be resorted to. 
lhe State Penitentiary contains about goo prisoners. Coal mining 
is carried on upon land adjoining the penitentiary, either leased or 
owned by the State ; and the labor of a portion of the prisoners not 
engaged in mining is contracted to manufacturers of wagons, the 
shops for which are located upon the prison grounds. The peniten- 
iry is admirably managed, and is self-supporting. 
A healthy public interest is being developed in the State concern- 
the causes of crime and the best means for its prevention and 


uppression. 
LOUISIANA. 


Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN, New Orleans.— I have been so busy with 
my own ministerial work that I have been able to give very little 
attention during the past year to our New Orleans Conference of 
Charities, and I have had nothing to write as your corresponding 
secretary. Still, I can report progress; that is, our local Conference 

Charities has been growing stronger, more popular, and more 
ficient. It is doing a better work than ever in New Orleans, and is 
slowly educating the people of our city into better ideas of charity. 
Its affairs have been wholly administered by committees of ladies, 
who represent all denominations,— Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew. 
It is very hard to excite much interest in it among the business and 
professional men. Still, they approve it, and contribute toward its 
expenses, and are gradually coming to see the merits of it. Reforms 
and novelties of all kinds move slowly in the South-land ; but this 
reform has at least rooted itself securely now, and will bear more 
fruit from year to year. Unfortunately, no one but myself has been 
willing to take any responsibility in the organizing and general over- 
sight of the work ; and my work has been volunteer and gratuitous, 
in odd moments taken from the engrossing duties of a city pastorate, 
so that I could not look after any charity questions or opportunities 
or needs beyond the limited range of this work of organizing our 
New Orleans Conference of Charities. 

I have just been appointed on the Commission of Prisons and 
\sylums, a volunteer body appointed by the city government. ‘This 
commission has already effected some important reforms in the city, 
and is now aiming at a reform of our prison. 
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MARYLAND. 


A. E. WARNER, Baltimore.— The situation in regard to the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections is this. The largest part of the 
charitable work in Maryland is done by the city of Baltimore. The 
estimate for the next year is about $234,000 for the poor of the 
city. I think that city is somewhat peculiar in its method of farming 
out other classes of the indigent or dependent people to private 
societies or societies that have private charters, and paying so much 
for each one taking care of them. A considerable amount of mone) 
is spent in that way. There is no out-door relief in Baltimore. The 
city formerly appropriated some thousands of dollars, to be spent for 
the poor; but this was cut off. Trouble with labor in prisons has 
been experienced there and in the county jail. In those places, the 
prisoners are now idle, because the contract system has been abol- 
ished and nothing else has been substituted. 

The Charity Organization Society proposes to secure some better 
legislation during the coming year, if possible, in regard to the sup- 
pression of street beggars in the cities; for, as the law now stands, 
there is no possibility of arresting a beggar unless a policeman sees 
fit to do it, and the policemen do not see fit to doit. The State 
Prison’s Aid Association does most of the work of supervising the 
prisons, and it is all voluntary. Mr. Griffith, superintendent, and Mr. 
Lincoln, agent, of the society, have visited most of the institutions in 
the State, and have used the press to keep them respectable. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


H. S. SHuRTLEFF, Boston.— As Corresponding Secretary for the 
State of Massachusetts of the fourteenth annual session of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, I have the honor to 
present the following report for the year 1886-87 : — - 


1. Legislation. 


The leading acts of legislation in regard to the insane have been: 

(1) The Hospital District Law, which took effect July 1, 1887, and 
which divides Massachusetts for the first time into definite districts 
for the commitment of such insane persons as need to go to the hos- 
pitals of the State and of the city of Boston, to be supported at the 
public charge. To each of the old State hospitals at Danvers, North- 
ampton, Taunton, and Worcester is assigned a special district in 
its immediate locality; while the county of Suffolk, which commits 
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more patients than any other, is required to divide its patients 
equally and alternately between three of these hospitals, the new hos- 
pital at Westborough, and the Boston Lunatic Hospital, sending a 
fifth part to each of the five. This law is expected to equalize the 
distribution of the insane among the different hospitals, and to avoid 
inconvenient distances both for the committing officers and for the 
friends of the patients. 

2) The law of the same date permitting the criminal insane to be 
removed from the hospitals which contain recent cases and brought 
together in a chronic asylum apart from the other insane. This 
legislation is mild and tentative, but it is expected to result in a 
separation almost complete between the ordinary insane and those 
of criminal habits and antecedents. 

In regard to prisons, three laws of general interest have been 
enacted. The first (in order of time) provides for the employment 
by the commissioners of prisons of two agents whose business it shall 
be to obtain employment for prisoners discharged from the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory, and to investigate the histories of prisoners com- 
mitted to the State Prison, Massachusetts Reformatory, and Women’s 
Prison. The second provides for the punishment of habitual crimi- 
nals, imposing a penalty of twenty-five years in the State prison upon 
any person who, having previously served two sentences of three 
years each, or more, in any State, shall be convicted of a felony. 
The third abolishes the contract labor system in the prisons. 

The only important prison legislation which was proposed and 
failed was a bill authorizing the establishment of a State asylum for 
inebriates. This bill passed the House without opposition, but was 
defeated in the Senate on an adverse report of the treasury commit- 
tee, solely on the ground that it did not reach the committee until, the 
last day of the session, and was therefore too late to be considered. 

In regard to the charities, two acts of importance have been passed, 
the first of which makes a more effective provision for the removal of 
children from city almshouses, where they have been accumulating 
to the number of one hundred and fifty or more in all, because the 
act of 1881 was not carried out with uniformity, and for the placing 
of them in families. 


Under this new law, more than half of these children have already 
been removed, and all the rest will have been before the cold weather. 
The second provides more stringent regulations to prevent the send- 
ing to the State almshouse of persons who are too sick to be so 
removed with safety. 
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2. Expenses of the State Establishments. 


The appropriations made during 1887 for the Massachusetts 
prisons have been unusually large, and their expenses are much 
greater than ever before. In the charitable establishments, this js 
not the case to any great extent, although the constant increase in 
the number of the insane causes the whole cost of. the lunatic hos. 
pitals and asylums to augment considerably from year to year. his 
year, a new hospital has been opened at Westborough, which wil! 
add some $60,000 to the annual cost of maintaining the insane; and 
the new asylum at Bridgewater has also been opened, without mat 
rially increasing this cost, because the weekly rate of support there 
is considerably less than in the State hospitals from which the 
patients are taken. 

The appropriations made for the three State prisons in 1887, as 
compared with the appropriations and expenditures in 1886, are as 
follows : — 


1886. 1887. 


State Prisons. Appropriations. Expenditures. Appropriati 


State prison at Charlestown, . Preis $124,000 $114,973.15 $122,5co 
Massachusetts Reformatory (men), oe 136,000 149,407.42 152,000 
Reformatory Prison (women), .« ‘he 62,800 60,213.43 61,500 


i © cs 8 8: ie + eg $322,800 $324,594.00 $336,000 


The actual net expenditure by the State in these prisons was 
much less than the sum here set down, because the earnings from 
labor were paid into the Treasury. These earnings will not be mate- 
rially different this year from those in 1886, which were $60,662.16. 
There are also to be deducted receipts from other sources amounting 
to $15,690.42, leaving the net cost of the prisons of the State $248,- 
241.42. The above expenditure was incurred for an average number 
of 1,385 prisoners, and is in addition to the cost of maintaining the 
county prisons, which in 1886 amounted to $251,000 for an average 
of 2,593 prisoners, and the municipal prison of Boston, where the 
net cost was $85,000 for an average of 980 prisoners. ‘The aggre- 
gate cost of the State, county, and municipal prisons of Massachuv- 
setts ‘in 1886 amounted to $660,594, and the average number of 
prisoners to 4.958. 
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appropriations and expenditures arranged as above in 


charitable institutions are as follows for the two years: 


iritable Institutions. — 
aritable Institut Appropriations 


[he increase in the appropriations for this year is considerable, but 
ilmost wholly for the support of those insane persons for whom the 
State directly pays. The expenditure will be considerably less than 
he appropriation, but will be greater in 1887 than in 1886 on 

ncrease in numbers. 


account 


expenditure by the 350 cities and towns for the support of 

poor, in addition to what the State pays, was in 1886 $1,731,344 
ran average number of 7,765 paupers fully supported and 17,643 
thers partially supported, hi including the sum of $129,000 for the 
xpenses of management. In 1887, judging by the returns now 
n, the expenditure will exceed $1,725,000 for about the number of 


paupers fully and 17,000 partially supported by the cities and 
Whs. 
In these last numbers of persons are included the poor aided under 
the system of out-door relief, for which the State pays the cost 


amounting in 1886 to some $55,000 and to about the same amount 
this year. This amount, however, is not included in the $1,725,000 
is given above, but is to be added thereto, as are also the cost of the 
board of children in families, about $35,000, and that of transporta- 
removal, and burial of paupers by the 


State, something more 
than $20,000. 


z 


The appropriations for the expenses of administration of the State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity for the year 1887 are as follows : — 


General expenses of board, pig 

Salary and expenses, Clerk and Auditor, 
Department of Inspector of Charities, 
Department of In-door Poor, 

Department of Out-door Poor, : ‘ 
Salary and expenses of Agent for prosecuti on of 
Expenses of Auxiliary Visitors, 


$1,G00 


Total, 
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There has apparently been no increase of pauperism in Massachusetts 
this year, although both population and immigration have increased. 


MICHIGAN, 


L. C. Srorrs, Lansing.— The legislature of 1887, after a session of 
some five months, adjourned in June. Early in the session, a bill was 
introduced in the House to abolish the Board of Corrections and 
Charities, which, when placed upon its passage, received but sixteen 
favorable votes. A bill providing for indeterminate sentences in 
Michigan passed both Houses. but failed to become a law, dying on the 
governor’s hands after the close of the session. An effort was mace 
to provide a home for the feeble-minded; but the bills introduced 
in both branches of the legislature providing for such a home were 
very unpopular, and met with opposition from the start, received an 
unfavorable report from the committees, were laid upon the table, 
where, in spite of many petitions favoring such a home received from 
many quarters, they were lying on adjournment. ‘There is, however, 
in our State a private school and home for the feeble-minded, at 
Kalamazoo, organized by Dr. C. ‘T. Wilbur, who for many years was 
connected with the Illinois Asylum for Feeble-minded Children. 
This school was opened in May, 1884, and for two years has been 
filled to its utmost capacity. Pupils are admitted from all parts of 
the country. 

Laws were enacted providing for the arrest and care of children 
who are on the road to crime, though not yet criminals; for the tak- 
ing of children from the custody of persons unfit to have the charge 
of children and placing them in proper homes; for surrounding with 
safeguards children brought from other States and placed in homes 
in Michigan, and the placing them made subject to the same con- 
ditions which exist in placing the children from our own State Public 
School at Coldwater. 

The law providing for a Board of County Jail Inspectors was 
amended so as to make the Judge of Probate the chairman (the old 
law provided none); and the report formerly filed with the Circuit 
Judge is, under the amendment, to be made to the Board of County 
Supervisors,—a duplicate, as formerly, to be sent the State Board of 
Corrections and Charities. 

Three of our insane asylums have received appropriations for 
building cottages, to hold fifty patients each, for chronic cases, to 
cost about $300 per capita. The Asylum for Insane Criminals is (as 
our other asylums are) overcrowded. The proposition to ask for an 
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ropriation to enlarge the building was abandoned on the ground 

its location, close to the State House of Correction, was very 

tionable; and a bill was introduced providing for the purchase 
cround and the erection of a new building for this asylum apart and 
lependent of any penal institution. The bill was very favorably 
yrted by the committee to which it was first referred ; but the 
mmittee on appropriation, to which it was afterward referred, failed 
report it back. ‘This was hardly surprising to its friends, consider- 
it other large appropriations were being considered by our legis- 

, and indeed made ; but the full and favorable report obtained 
one of the Senate committees, it is considered, will prove a great 
pushing this measure to a favorable conclusion in the future. 
reports to the Board of Corrections and Charities from the 

insane asylums in the State for the quarter ending March 31, 

>, show 2,104 inmates against 1,785 for same period of 1886. 

‘reports of insane in our poorhouses are made annually (July 1), 
are now being received, so that a comparison between 1886 and 
7 cannot be made at this time; but between 1885 and 1886 there 
a difference of only four. Doubtless, the report of 1887 will 
ww little change, and will aggregate some four hundred, including 
se in the Wayne County Asylum, the only county asylum we have 

In our State. 

Our county agents report for the year ending Sept. 30, 1886, ar- 
rests of juvenile offenders, 665. Of these, 329 were discharged or 
returned to parents; in 65 cases, sentence was suspended during 
good behavior ; 87 were fined ; and 218 sent to our reform schools. 

agents report 230 homes found for children from our State 

and Reform Schools, and that they have visited during the 


5 of the children placed in homes from our State institutions. 


rhe section of the County Agency Law which provided for the plac- 


f 


ng of a child, after sentence to a reformatory, in the charge of an 
agent to be conveyed there by him or under his direction, was only 
permissive. ‘This was amended so as to make it mandatory. 


MINNESOTA, 


H. H. Hart, St. Paul.— The St. Paul meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction was of great benefit to our 
State. Public attention was drawn to these subjects as never before. 
(he legislature of 1837 passed several important acts. A State 


Reformatory for Young Men was established and located at St. Cloud. 
d Db 
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A State Soldiers’ Home was established, to be located at the Falls of 
Minnehaha; and, in addition to the appropriations for the said home, 
a tax of one-tenth of a mill was levied upon all taxable property, 
to create a fund for the relief of ex-soldiers and their families, said 
funds to be administered by the trustees of the State Soldiers’ Home. 
A third hospital for the insane was established and located at Fergus 
Falls, and appropriations were made for buildings to accommodat 
three hundred patients. An appropriation of $50,000 was made fo: 
additional provision for the insane at Rochester. A bill was passed 
for the removal of the State Reform School from its present locati 
in the city of St. Paul to a site which has since been selected nea: 
Red Wing, where more land and better drainage and water privileges 
can be obtained. ‘The land now occupied by the Reform Schoo! 
can be sold for a sum sufficient to purchase land and erect new 
buildings, which are to be on the cottage plan. An appropriation of 
$70,000 was made for a central building and additional detached 
buildings for the State public school at Owatonna. An appropriation 
of $45,000 was made for the feeble-minded, which, it is expected, will 
be used for providing a custodial building. 

Minnesota adheres to the policy by which provision has been made 
for all insane persons in State institutions. The present capacity o! 
the two insane hospitals is eighteen hundred. The legislature has 
made provision for five hundred more, making a total capacity of 
twenty-three hundred. The number of patients now in the two hos 
pitals is sixteen hundred. 

The law establishing the State Reformatory for Young Men was 
drawn with great care, and submitted to the criticism of leading spe 
cialists, and is thought to be very complete. It provides for a board 
of managers consisting of six members, not more than three of whom 
shall belong to the same political party. They hold office for a term 
of six years, one member going out each year. The board is to 
appoint the superintendent, and to “have power to remove him fo 
cause, after opportunity shall be given him to be heard on writte: 
charges. All other officers shall be appointed by the superintendent, 
and removable at his pleasure.” “ Any person not exceeding thirt) 
years of age, nor less than sixteen years of age, who has never before 
been convicted of crime, may, in the discretion of the court befor 
which said person is tried, be sentenced to the State Reformatory.” 
Authority is given for the transfer of incorrigibles to the State prisor 
also, for the transfer from the State prison to the Reformatory 0! 
first offenders, in special cases. A system of marks is to be estab 
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ind a parole system; but it is provided that “no petition or 
rm of application for the release of any prisoner shall be 
tained by the managers.”’ ‘The system of contract labor is pro- 
ed. It is made the duty of the managers, “either by the allot- 
of piece-work to the convict, and crediting him with all over- 
it current rates which similar labor commands, or in such other 


as may, in their discretion, seem most desirable, to make such 


sion for the pecuniary assistance of the prisoner on his dis- 


re or the support of his family while he is in confinement as 
seem to them proper, provided that such allowance shall not 
d twenty per cent. of the earnings of the prisoner.” 
It is further provided that “it shall be the duty of the board of 
\anagers, either themselves or through some prisoners’ aid society 
‘ organized by them, to exercise a supervision over all discharged 
ners, with a view to keep them in the paths of honesty.” 
rhis bill passed the legislature without any objection in either 
house, preparation having been made by a public meeting called by 
the State Board of Corrections and Charities in December, 1886, 
was addressed by the Hon. Gordon E. Cole, of St. Paul. 
at credit is also due to the Hon. F. M. Crosby, one of the dis- 
ict judges of Minnesota, for his diligent efforts, and to the leading 
newspapers of the State for their wise and continuous advocacy of the 
measure, 
The following is a list of the appropriations for the fiscal years 
ling July 31, 1887, 1888, and 1889: — 


Appropriations for Current Expens 


the insane, a patl bake tel. 3 
. dumb, and feeble-minded, 
Public S¢ hool, p 
Keform School, 
Prison, AY tae 
Soldiers’ Home, 
3459, 2K 


) 


Special Appropriations (Building, etc 

or the insane hospitals, . . 

hool for the Feeble-minded, 
State Public School. 

ite Reform S« hool, 

tate Prison, ES ee tae en ‘ 
tate Reformatory for Young Men, 
tate Soldiers’ Home > 


$192,000 


37 31,540 
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A high license law was passed, establishing a rate of $1,000 per 
annum in all cities having more than twenty thousand inhabitants 
and $500 per annum in all smaller towns and villages. The act is 
supplemented by a vigorous enforcement act, establishing fine and 
imprisonment as a penalty for its violation. 

Some steps have been taken for the organization of a prisoners’ 
aid society, to operate in conformity with the State reformatory law, 

There is continued improvement in the new county jails, all of 
which provide for separation of prisoners. 

The influence of the State Board of Corrections and Charities is 
apparently increasing with the legislature and with the managers of 
State and county institutions. 


MISSOURI. 


Rev. T. P. HaALey, Kansas City.— Since the last meeting of the 
Conference there has been held a regular session of the legislature. 
The appropriations bill shows the following sums appropriated for 
the eleemosynary institutions of the State for the years 1887 and 
1888 : — 


For Lunatic Asylum No. 1, located at Fulton, . . . . . . . « « « $113,600 
- ss a ve eon S| RR ie Serer © 2 
" ” ** 3 (not yet finished), located at Nevada, .. . 49,127 

State patients in St. Louis Asylum, . . . . . 2+ +»... 5 ss 70,000 


TCC, 6 6 MeN ste © oe ele eel oo ES? 


For Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb located at 
I cr as ig cll waht ede’ py 

For State School for the Blind, located at St. Louis, . i ale Ge le 

For the Missouri Penitentiary, located at Jefferson City. Chargeable 
to the earnings of the Missouri Penitentiary, arising from the labor 
of convicts, the keeping of United States prisoners, or from any 
source of income of said institution, the sum of . . 

Also, the further sum, for various purposes, of . 


$107,000 


In the absence of a State Board of Charities, the governor ap- 
points a legislative committee to visit the charitable and penal 
institutions of the State in vacation. From their report, the follow- 
ing extracts are given: — 


As the duties of your committee embrace the making of such 
recommendations as may be deemed pertinent, we desire here, at 
the very outset, to offer a suggestion which the committee are unan- 
imous in regarding as of very high importance. These public in- 
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ions should be under the immediate and constant supervision 
ne executive officer or officers, whose duty it should be to see 
the laws governing their management are faithfully enforced, 
that the large revenues are accounted for and applied econom- 
lly, and strictly within the provisions of their aims and purposes. 
old system of appointing committees out of the legislature dur- 
r its sessions was abandoned, not only by reason of its interference 
th the legislative duties of the senators and representatives, but 
reason, also and chiefly, of its inefficiency. ‘The act of 1881, 
roviding for the appointment of one general legislative committee 
to visit the institutions of the State in vacation, was, doubtless, a 
vise step in the right direction. But about one month is the longest 
ne, under its provisions, possible to be allotted to the committee 
the performance of their work, or, say, an average of less than 
three days to each institution, including the time spent in travel to 
ich them, scattered as they are over all parts of the State. This 
furnishes a most inadequate opportunity to investigate all the trans- 
ions ofa management reaching back a period of two years. 
[hese transactions and all the minutiz entering into them and into 
the discharge of these important trusts should be subject to the 
scrutiny of some authority outside the boards, and closely looked after 
they occur. And these institutions should be visited many times 
during each biennial period (pp. 4, 5.) 


This extract your corresponding secretary regards as a strong plea 
r the creation of a State Board of Charities, which he has pressed 
the attention of the governor and legislature. 

This report shows the number of patients in asylums as follows :— 


No. I, 
No 


St. Louis Insane Asylum, 


St. Louis Poorhouse, . 


DI cs os! ae: Se re wean ty 1,876 


rhe report also shows the number of pupils in the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb to be for the past two years an average of 198; 
in the Institution for the Blind, an average of pupils, go. 

The last legislature passed an act and made an appropriation for 
the establishment of a Training School for Minors. Section 3 of 
said act declares: “The object of the Training School for Minors 

be to provide a home and proper training school for such 
minors as may be committed to their charge ; and they shall be main- 
tained by voluntary contributions, excepting as hereinafter provided.” 


Section 4 declares: “Every minor who frequents any street, alley, 
or other place for the purpose of begging or receiving alms, or who 
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shall have no permanent place of abode, proper parental car 
guardianship, or sufficient means of subsistence, or who from so: 
other cause shall be a wanderer through the streets or alleys or othe 
public places, or who shall live with or frequent the company of o 
consort with reputed thieves or other vicious persons, may, on proper 
procedure, be committed to said training school.” 


It is confidently hoped that the establishment of such training 
schools in our State will relieve us from the disgrace hitherto s 
often witnessed ; to wit, the imprisonment of children in county | 

The legislature also passed an act and made an appropriation f 
the establishment of an Industrial Home for Girls. Section 1 
clares: “There shall be established in this State an institution unde: 
the name and style of the State Industrial Home for Girls, and the 
sum of forty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated for purchasing 
grounds and the erection and furnishing of suitable buildings.” 


Section 12 provides that “every girl over the age of seven years 
and under the age of twenty years, who shall be convicted in any 
court of competent jurisdiction of being a disorderly person, or 
any offence not punishable by imprisonment for life, may, except ii 
cases deemed incorrigible, be sentenced to said industrial home until 
she shall reach the age of twenty-one years, if such court or magis 
trate shall deem the girl so committed (convicted) a fit person to be 
committed to said home.” 


This comprises the legislation of importance in regard to charit 
and penology in the State of Missouri during the last session. 


NEBRASKA, 


J. A. Gttiespiz, Omaha.—The deaf, dumb, and feeble-minded 
youth of the State are now provided for in three separate Stat 
schools, all organized and furnished for the special instruction of 
these classes. The youngest of these —the Asylum House for th: 
Feeble-minded — has a suitable building, costing $45,444, located o 
a forty-acre tract of land in the suburbs of Beatrice, given by th 
citizens of that place. It is to be supported by a State tax of one 
eighth of a mill. The present buildings will accommodate sevent) 
pupils; but there are now in the State over six hundred feeb! 
minded persons, of whom more than half are under eighteen years 
age. The next legislature will be asked for additional room. A se; 
arate department for adult custodial cases is needed. 

The Institute for the Blind, now in its thirteenth year, has ai 
attendance of 27 pupils, 6 of them new admissions. A new mai: 
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boiler-house, and laundry, to cost $42,000, have been begun, 
vill enlarge the present capacity to about eighty. 
he Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, the attendance last 
s 102, of whom 10 were newly admitted. The new cottage 
ry for the smaller boys, provided for by the legislature of 
;, is completed and occupied. $10,000 has been appropriated 
wing, to contain a kitchen and dining-room. A distin 


new 
W ~ 


ng feature of the methods of instruction pursued is that of 


development, or the development of partial or latent hearing. 


» insane are cared for in the State Hospital for the Insane at 
In, where, with insufficient room, 581 patients have been treated, 
m 206 were newly admitted and 197 discharged. Non- 
t is advocated, and practised with only such modifications as 
‘fect arrangements make inevitable. Dr. H. P. Matthewson, 
superintendent, has been superseded by Dr. W. M. Knapp. A 
hospital has been built at Norfolk, on a 320-acre tract of land 
by the citizens of Norfolk. Its occupancy has been delayed by 
of funds for running expenses ; but applications for admission 
eady exceed the capacity of the buildings, and the last legislature 
propriated $94,700 for additional wards, chapel, kitchen, bakery, 
dry, barn, and ice-house. Dr. E. A. Kelley is superintendent. 
a third hospital, for incurable cases, has been provided for by 
appropriation of $75,000 for a building to be located at Hastings, 
which plans have been drawn. The crowded state of the hospital 
Lincoln has necessitated the removal of most of the incurable 
ises to the almshouses or jails of their own counties. 
the Home for the Friendless at Lincoln, 76 adults and 198 
ldren (a total of 274) have been cared for the past year. ‘There 
189 admissions and 155 discharges. A new boiler-house and 
ndry, costing $6,000, has been added to the buildings. ‘The last 
lature appropriated $32,500 for maintenance. But this is largely 
pplemented by private benevolence through the twelve ladies who 
nstitute the board of managers. 
A Soldiers’ Home was established by the last legislature, with an 
propriation of $30,000 for a building, to be located at Grand Island, 


ondition that 640 acres of land be given for a site. Captain 
Hammond has been appointed superintendent. 
\n appropriation of $16,000 was made for a building for an 
lustrial Home for Unfortunate Women and Girls, to be located uj 
i site containing not less than ten acres of land, not yet selected. 


lhe State Industrial School at Kearney has had 176 pupils in 
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its care, of whom 78 were new admissions and 14 were dismissed. 
Carpentry is taught in addition to intellectual training. Good con. 
duct after one year’s instruction secures dismissal. Four new build. 
ings, to cost $36,500, are in process of erection. The substitution of 
“industrial” for “reform” in the name of this school is a gratifying 
indication of the healthy growth of a correct public sentiment respect- 
ing the proper work of such a school. 

In the State Penitentiary there have been 334 prisoners (average), 
including 4 women, the past year. There were 108 admissions and 
106 discharges. About $40,000 will be expended upon a new shop 
building, and about $4,000 for a water reservoir. A new ten-year 
lease of the convict labor of the State has recently been made. 

An effort was made at the last session of the legislature to secure 
the passage of a bill to establish a State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection, but the bill never passed beyond the committee room. Such 
a board, in order to be effective, would require the services of a sala- 
ried secretary, who would be a new State officer; and at present the 
State constitution does not permit the creation of any new office. 
Further effort will be made, at the proper time, to secure such modi- 
fication of the constitution as will make it practicable to organize a 
State board with proper authority. 

In the absence of a State board, the Women’s Associate Charities 
of Omaha is doing effective work. Through its efforts, the Indus- 
trial Home for women and girls was organized. It is now working 
for a home for dependent children. Some efforts toward this end 
were made at the last legislature, and will be repeated with increased 
backing at the next. The Women’s Associate Charities also contem- 
plates a home for the aged and a hospital for the sick. 

The Women’s Christian Association of Omaha have just pur- 
chased a building, and will enter it about September 1. The relief 
department has thus far been very prominent in the work, but they 
hope soon to open a boarding-house for young working girls. Two 
lots have been given, as a site for a home for old ladies and chil- 
dren. Funds for this building, to the extent of $10,000, have been 
promised. The Tenth Street Mission is doing a good work, having 
as adjuncts an industrial school and a Helping Hand Society. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital at Omaha is under the government of the 
Catholic Church, sustained by donations. It has cared for over six 
hundred patients during the year. 

For the last two years ending June 1, 1887, the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Omaha has carried on the Buckingham Home 
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lwelfth Street. It is a refuge for men, women, and children who 
ire friendless. Not less than $3,000 was raised in Omaha for the 
support of that home. Owing to the rise in rents, it was given up, 
but head quarters for the Women’s Christian Temperance Union have 

‘n opened near by, where the same work will be carried forward. 

experience of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union in 
Omaha led the State Women’s Christian Temperance Union to see 

. creat need of an industrial home for unfortunate girls and women ; 
ind the effort was put forth which resulted in the passage by our 
last legislature of the bill providing for such ahome. ‘Though strictly 
a Women’s Christian Temperance Union measure, the bill provided 
that the management of the institution should be given into the hands 
of the Women’s Associate Charities of Nebraska. 

The Omaha Orphan Asylum, under the supervision of the Sisters 
of Mercy, was founded Sept. 1, 1882. At that time, Right Rev- 
erend Bishop O’Connor, feeling the pressing necessity of furnishing 
shelter for the many homeless, helpless children of his flock, provided 
from his own personal resources a building for the establishment 
of this charitable institution. The infant institute has since been 
struggling to maintain itself. Yet, in all its trials, its charity has 
extended to all,—its doors ever open to the homeless little ones, 
without regard to rank or religion. Since the establishment of the 
institute, two hundred children have made it their home. From 
sixty-five of these children, the Sisters have received no remunera- 
tion whatever. Fifty remain in the Orphanage at present. 

rhe above brief statement is sufficient to prove to the public the 
necessity for more strenuous efforts on the part of those who are 

terested in the welfare of the homeless orphan. 

The Children’s Hospital of Omaha is owned by the Cathedral Chap- 
ter of the Episcopal church of Nebraska, and was founded in October, 
1881. The present building, which stands on a lot on Dodge Street, 
thirty-three by one hundred and twenty feet in dimensions, was 
erected in 1883, at a cost of $14,000; and, while it contains some 
tructural defects from a hospital point of view, it seems well adapted 


the purposes for which it is used, and in the way of sanitary 


arrangements there seems little to be desired. The hospital has 
accommodation for eighteen patients, and is under the management 
of a competent trained nurse, who has introduced all the order, clean- 


YT 


liness, and conveniences of the leading hospitals of the country. 
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NEW JERSEY. 

Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, Trenton.— While I am not able to report a 
thing very encouraging, yet I believe it can be said that there is 
general increase of interest in the subject of charities and correctio) 
We have, as you know, a Council of Charities and Correcti 
pointed by the legislature ; but, because it had an appropriation 
only $1,000, it has attempted but little. In my judgment, if it h 
taken a few institutions ready of access, and availed itself of 


¢ 
Lue 


voluntary aid in addition which it could have secured, it would hay 
shown the feasibility of its work and have received more aid. 

The State Board of Health has continued its work as to sani 
conditions, and is able to make many other reforms by drawing ' 
attention of individuals and officers to defects. Our State asylu 


are in many respects models. The eight county asylums have mu 
improved. The State prison and the two penitentiaries and the tw 
reform schools and the Newark City Home, or reform school, a: 
well managed. All but two of our jails are in fair condition, 
one or both of these will sxon be altered. 

of the inmates of jails there are still great defects. 

As I compare the condition of several of our institutions with what 
they were when first visited, there is much reason for encouragement. 
Yet so much remains to be done that the progress seems slow. 

The State Charities Aid Association is doing a good work, whi 
is entirely voluntary. It has auxiliary branches in three or four 
counties, and is so far recognized as having authority that, on appii- 
cation to a judge of the Supreme Court, visitors are appointed, wi 
full power to investigate. It is looking after the jails and alms. 
houses and in other ways creating a public sentiment. 


NEW YORK. 


Dr. C. S. Hoyt, Albany.— The powers and duties of the New 
York State Board of Charities continue the same as heretofore re- 
ported, and its labors have been conducted with fair success during 
the past year. The various institutions subject to its inspection have 
made full reports; and the statistical and financial information regard 
ing them, analyzed and tabulated, is given at length in its last annual 
report to the legislature. A summary of these tables furnishes the 
following : — 

The value of property held for charitable and correctional purposes 
in the State, as appraised by the managers of the respective institu 
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Oct. 1, 1886, was $52,138,192.45, as follows: by the State, 


) 


«Tae 


7.02 ; by counties, $2,654,847.86; by cities, $4,348,5: 
corporated benevolent associations, $34,453,447-57- Their in- 
tedness at the same time was $3,161,994.81, thus making their 
aluation $48,976,197.64. Compared with the valuation of 1885, 
shows increase as follows: in the State institutions, $237,959.83 ; 
he county institutions, $60,584.38 ; in the incorporated rissa nt 
tions, $2,543,112.27: total, $2,841,656.48. The valuation of 
city institutions was the same as reported Oct. 1, 1885. It will 
be seen that the tendency of charitable and correctional work 
the State is in the direction of incorporated benevolent effort, 
three-fifths of the property devoted to these purposes being 

by incorporated benevolent associations; and their funds are 
lily accumulating year by year. The total receipts of these 
itutions for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1886, were $13.362 


“9s 


as against $12,453,311.04, the receipts for the preceding fiscal 
or an increase of $909,348.57, derived from the following 
s, namely: from the State, $1,237,881.71 ; from counties, $1,- 
13; from cities, $3,155,399; from individuals for the support 
es, $636,553-68 ; from legacies, donations, and contributions, 


y 4 
- 


; from interest and dividends on investments, $458,- 


8.10 ; from all other sources, $4,454,409.17. The expenditures for 
year footed up $12,027,990.01, as against $11,538,739.86, an 


rease of $489,250.15 over the expenditures of the preceding year, 
mely: for indebtedness existing at the beginning of the year 
$864,269.19 ; for salaries, wages, and labor, $1,689,451.65 ; for pro- 
sions and supplies, $2,350,622.05 ; for clothing, $402,988.68 ; for 
and lights, $452,986.94; for furnishing, etc., $182,004. 
linary repairs, $317,183.95; for buildings, improvements, 
ther extraordinary expenses, PRR ENF i for investments, 


383.52; for all other purposes, $3,214,077.11. 

(he number of persons in the cate and care of these various 
institutions of the State Oct. 1, 1886, was 63.335, as against 60,394 
1, 1885, being an increase of 2,941, clz .ssified as follows : insane, 

; idiotic and feeble-minded, 1,174; epileptic, 417; blind, 

79 ; CO 1,366; orphan and dependent children, 20,949 ; 
veni + diana and offenders, 4,436 ; adult prisoners in reform- 
711; disabled soldiers and sailors, 936 ; hospital patients, 
adult, aged, and infirm persons in incorporated homes and 
asylums, 6,251 ; poorhouse and almshouse inmates other than insane, 
ic, and feeble-minded, blind, deaf, and dumb, and epileptic, 
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9,494. The dispensaries extended medical and surgical aid to 340. 
619 out-door patients during the year ; and 49,144 persons were te. 
porarily relieved at their homes by various city and county officials 
from the public fund, at an expenditure of $627,267.12. 

The number of insane persons in the State Oct. 1, 1886, as before 
stated, was 13,538, as against 12,707 Oct. 1, 1885, of whom 6,175 
were males and 7,363 females, under care as follows: in the State 
hospitals for the acute insane, 1,806; in the State asylums for the 
chronic insane, 2,708; in city asylums and city almshouses, 6,016: 
in county asylums and county poorhouses, 2,144; in private asylums, 
638; in the State asylum for insane criminals, 198 ; and in the State 
asylum for insane immigrants, 28. Of those in the county institu. 
tions, all except about 300 are provided for in separate buildings, 
under the care of attendants, with medical supervision. 

The returns regarding the insane for the past decade show a 
steady increase of this class each year in the State, in excess of the 
increase of population ; and our energies are, annually, heavily taxed 
to provide for their shelter and care. The last legislature provided 
for the establishment of an additional State asylum for the insane 
at Ogdensburg, and appropriated $100,000 for the purchase of lands 
and the erection of buildings. The affairs of the institution are com- 
mitted to a board of managers appointed by the Governor and 
Senate. The title to the lands has been acquired, and it is expected 
that the erection of buildings will soon be entered upon. 

Additional detached buildings are being put up at the Hudson 
River State Hospital for 500 chronic patients ; and it is expected that 
some of these buildings, at least, will soon be opened. An appropri- 
ation of $173,000 was made by the last legislature to extend the 
Buffalo State Asylum for 150 additional patients. Appropriations 
were also made at the Binghamton State Asylum for the chronic in- 
sane for additional lands and improvements, at the State Homco- 
pathic Asylum for the erection of kitchen and bakery, etc., and at 
the State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, for the reconstruction and: improve- 
ment of its wards. The Commission appointed, under the act of 1886, 
to determine the best method of furnishing additional accommodations 
for, and the expediency of providing farming lands for the occupa 
tion of, insane criminals, was authorized by the legislature of 1887 to 
select and purchase a site not exceeding 250 acres of suitable land, 
on which to erect an asylum for this class. An appropriation of 
$300,000 was made therefor; and the Commission is empowered to 
procure plans and estimates for the construction of buildings adapted 
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he requirements of the criminal insane, and to contract for their 


). 
legislative appropriations to the various institutions for their 
rent expenses have been quite liberal, and are probably adequate 
their purposes. The State Reformatory for Women at Hudson 
1s been opened, and is now in successful operation. The accom- 
modations of the State Custodial Asylum for Feeble-minded Women 
at Newark have been extended, so that it now has room for <50 in- 
tes. An appropriation was made to rebuild the girls’ department 
the State Industrial School at Rochester, which was consumed by 
last year; and improvements are now being made in the dormito- 
s of the New York House of Refuge. The several acts relating to 
the New York State Reformatory at Elmira were revised, consolidated, 
| amended by the last legislature, which will doubtless facilitate its 
and increase its usefulness. ‘The institutions for the blind, 
deaf-mutes, and feeble-minded are generally in good condition, and it 
is believed that they properly meet the present requirements of the 
State for these classes. 
OREGON. 


Rev. Dr. R. W. Hir_i.— Since our last Conference at St. Paul, a 
number of important changes have been made in the laws and policy 

the State in relation to charities and corrections. In the first 
place, we have had an entire change in the administration. Our 
State institutions are controlled by a Board of Trustees composed of 
the Governor, Secretary of State, and State Treasurer; and, as none 

our former State officials were re-elected at the general election 
held one year ago, there has been an entire change in the Board of 
rrustees. ‘This has resulted also in a complete change throughout 
the asylum for insane and the State prison. We have new superin- 
ndents, wardens, nurses, guards ; and, in fact, the new administra- 
tion has made a clean sweep, which has been a matter of sincere 
regret, especially in regard to the asylum for the insane. It was 
hoped that it, at least, would have been taken out of politics; but, 
las! the time has not yet been reached when our public officials are 
chosen for their merits rather than for their political influence. The 
new superintendents are men of character and ability, in every way 
excellent men, worthy of public trust; and we look for a careful 
idministration of the prison and asylum under their management, 
it at the same time believe that the “ spoils policy’ should have no 
place where such interests are involved and changes should not be 
made for political reasons. 
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At the legislative session last winter, the following new laws relat. 
ing to charities and corrections were made: (1) an act regulating 
the commitment of the insane, which permits the county judge, after 
examination with one or more physicians, to make commitment ; (2 
an act defining vagrants and providing a punishment for vagrancy 
by a fine of from $20 to $250, or imprisonment at hard labor, with 
ball and chain, from ten to twenty-five days; (3) an act to prevent 
the sale of liquors to minors; (4) an act providing for the mainte- 
nance of kindergartens as a part of the common school system; (;) 
an act regulating the sale of opium, chloral, etc. Besides these, two 
others may be mentioned,— one to regulate divorces, and a very lax 
law it is indeed, and another to provide for the extension, by a new 
wing, of the insane asylum. During the year, many improvements 
were made at the prison and asylum; and with the new wing at th 
latter there will be ample accommodation, it is to be hoped, for years 
to come for all the insane of our State. As the new executive was 
not in favor of a Pardon Board, it was abolished last winter; and 
thus we have taken another step backward. Perhaps, like the flow 
of the tide, it may be only to make greater progress soon. We at- 
tempted to get a reform school established and a State Board of 
Charities, but were unsuccessful ia both matters. We shall try again. 
The trouble with us in Oregon is that we do not appreciate the 
benefits which would result from a change in the methods of manage- 
ment of our public institutions. We need enlightenment. The ben- 
efits of a State Board need to be made known more thoroughly and 
effectively ; and Jast, but not least, we need a class of officials whose 
aims are less selfish, less for the advancement of political fortunes 

and more for the best interests of the State. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


CADWALADER BIDDLE, Philadelphia.— No changes were made in 
the laws of the State during the late session affecting the Board of 
Public Charities. A joint committee was, however, appointed, com- 
posed of three members of the Senate and four members of the 
House of Representatives, to examine and report at the next session, 
to be held in 1889, whether any, and, if so, what changes in the law 
are necessary, to secure greater system and uniformity in the man- 
agement of the institutions owned or aided by the Commonwealth. 
Appropriations somewhat larger than usual were made to the three 
classes of institutions; namely, those entirely under State manage- 
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those uniformly aided by the State, although under private 
.gement, and those for miscellaneous charity. Many of these 
ropriations were, however, vetoed by the governor, owing to the 
failure of the new revenue bill to become a law from the omission of 
the president of the Senate to sign the bill in the presence of the 
Senate before the final adjournment of that body. ‘The appropria- 
tions will therefore be about the same as those for the past two 


Contracts have been made for the completion of the south wing 
of the Riverside Penitentiary in Allegheny County. When finished, 
the penitentiary will have capacity for nearly twelve hundred convicts. 

The new Reformatory at Huntington is approaching completion, 
and a law was passed for its government somewhat similar to that of 
the Elmira Reformatory. The Allegheny county jail and the new 
ving of the Allegheny county workhouse are finished and occupied. 

1ew jail, on plans approved by our board, is building at Indiana, 
in Indiana County. Lancaster and Lebanon Counties are both con- 
sidering, and will doubtless decide to build new and approved jails. 

Che State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Erie has been in success- 
ful operation for a year, and additions are to be made to it whereby 
its capacity will be doubled. 

Two new hospitals for medical and surgical cases have been 
pened during the past year: one at Sayre, in Bradford County ; the 
‘ther at Bradford, in McKean County. 

Appropriations were made by the legislature to purchase ground 
ind erect thereon four hospitals for injured persons in the mining 
regions,— one of them in the anthracite and three of them in the bitu- 
minous coal districts. 

The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Scranton has received 
ppropriations for maintenance for the two coming years; but, as 
the appropriation for the building was vetoed, it will be necessary for 
the managers to rent temporary quarters. It is proposed at this 
institution to give special prominence to the oral method of in- 
struction. 

Steps have been taken for the establishment of an additional Insti- 
tution for the Blind at or in the immediate vicinity of Pittsburg. For 
this purpose, private subscriptions amounting to $46,000 have been 
made. 


During the past summer, a matron has been appointed in the 
county jail at Pittsburg. Efforts are also being made to have matrons 
pointed in the station houses of both Pittsburg and Allegheny 
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The building for the insane, in connection with the Philadelphia 
Almshouse, which was destroyed by fire, has been replaced by on 
erected on improved plans; and it is now open for the reception ot 
patients. 

A Home for Crippled Colored Children has lately been opened 
in Philadelphia, and is well managed. Several new hospitals and 
homes are building in Philadelphia and its vicinity. The Women’s 
Homeeopathic Hospital is sufficiently advanced to allow of its being 
occupied by patients. 

Few changes in the management of the institutions have been 
made during the past year. Although in many instances much 
remains to be done, and in many the management is positively bad, 
on the whole a decided improvement is evident in both jails and 
almshouses, more especially the latter. Mr. George W. Starr and Col. 
Henry M. Boies, the former of Erie and the latter of Scranton, have 
been commissioned by the governor as members of the Board of 
Charities in place of Mr. Charles J. Harrah and Dr. John K. Lee: 
and Dr. Lee has been reappointed in place of E. Coppée Mitchell, 
Esq., deceased. 

VIRGINIA, 


Joun B. Crensuaw, Richmond.— As our legislature meets only 
biennially (in regular session), I have not been able to procure any 
fresh information in printed form, but have noticed through the para- 
graphs in the papers that the Southwestern Lunatic Asylum has been 
completed and quickly filled up, much to the relief of the jails in the 
different counties, where many poor lunatics had been confined for 
want of room in the asylums. I am sorry that I am unable at this 
time to furnish any statistics of the public and private charities of the 
State. It is very difficult to get parties throughout the State suff- 
ciently interested to furnish me the necessary information. 

In a recent conversation with our Governor, I was much gratified 
hear him say that he had felt great need of the assistance of a State 
inspector for the prisons and public charities of the State. And, with 
his help, I feel confident that we shall be able at the next meeting of 
the legislature to have such an officer appointed, also matrons for the 
women’s department of penitentiary, jails, etc. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


James WICKERSHAM, Tacoma.— Aided by her great natural wealth 
and equable climate, Washington Territory is rapidly acquiring a 
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tion of energetic people. With this new increase in popula- 

‘omes, of course, an increased demand for thorough and modern 

lities for protecting her dependent and confining her delinquent 

ses. To meet this emergency, the last Legislative Assembly 

priated $100,000 for a new insane asylum and $60,000 for a 
penitentiary. 

old Territorial insane asylum at Fort Steilacoom, near Ta- 

occupied the one-story wooden barracks used since 1849 by 

«1 States troops. The new building is in the old parade ground, 

| presents a handsome appearance. ‘The main part is four stories 

while long wings extend north and south, three stories in 

It is well built of brick, and is covered with iron roof; 

hted by electric lights and heated by steam. It has a large recrea- 

1 hall, and the beds and rooms are fitted up in comfortable shape. 


all the modern improvements, and under the able manage- 


1S 
of Dr. J. W. Waughop will undoubtedly be productive of great 
It has a capacity for two hundred inmates, and is now about 

for occupancy. 

(he old Territorial penitentiary at Seatco, in Western Washington, 
vith its wooden walls overflowing with vermin and filth, is now de- 
erted. The new building is located at Walla Walla, in Eastern 
Washington. It is a large, rectangular brick building, surrounded by 

high stone stockade, enclosing four or five acres. Within the 
building are three double tiers of Pauly steel cells, furnishing accom- 
modations for two hundred inmates. With the improved corridor 
system and the guards on the stockade top, escapes are next to 
impossible, 

Frank Payne, Esq., of Walla Walla, has been appointed superin- 
tendent. The old contract system in leasing out the convicts has 
eased, and the Territory now has full charge of the penitentiary as 
well as the insane asylum. 

Washington Territory can certainly claim praise for vast improve- 
ments in the care of her dependent and delinquent classes. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Rev. R. Rush Swope, Wheeling.—In the last year, nothing new 
has been undertaken except the attempt to establish a hospital in 


the 


mining regions of the Kanawha Valley by the energetic Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Dr. Peterkin. 


Che suffering 
among the miners from lack of some such establishment has been 
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very great in the past and when this building is opened, which wil! 
probably be in the fall, it will be an agency ministering to the 
physical as well as the moral and spiritual needs of the people for 
whom it is specially provided. 

In the city of Wheeling, an attempt is being made to establish 
Home for Friendless Women. Quite a sum has been subscribed { 
the purpose, and we hope soon to have this in operation in a humble 
way. Eventually, State aid will be asked in its behalf. 

At the biennial session of the State legislature, held in January, 
charges were preferred against the management of the State Lunatic 
Asylum at Weston, and also against the authorities of the State 
Penitentiary at Moundsville. Committees were appointed to investi- 
gate the matter. In the case of the asylum, the charges were not 
sustained; but, in the case of the penitentiary, the evidence adduced 
was sufficiently grave to compel the removal of the superintendent. 
Cruel floggings were administered, and other methods of tortur 
resorted to, to secure discipline. 

I visited the asylum at Weston, and found it greatly overcrowd: 
in some instances, six and even nine inmates being placed in rooms 
whose dimensions would not warrant such crowding together. 

The discipline among the attendants also seemed to me of 
loose character. It seems most unfortunate that politics should i1 
any wise control such institutions. As long as such is the case, and 
they are regarded as positions with which to reward political service, 
the best results cannot be expected, nor will the best men be placed 
in charge. , 


WISCONSIN. 


Dr. Joun H. Vivian, Mineral Point.— Since the last report there 
have been few changes in the conduct or condition of our public 
charitable and penal institutions. Three new county asylums for the 
chronic insane have been constructed during the past year, one is 
now in process of building, and a small one is being enlarged. We 
hope by Jan. 1, 1888, to be able to say that there are no insane in 
any poorhouse or jail in the State of Wisconsin. 

The population of our State and semi-State institutions, exclusive 
of officers and employees, was at last report, June 30, as follows : — 


rr ee. ws 8 ow me Are 
House of Correction, Milwaukee, . 
Industrial School for Boys, Waukesha, 
Industrial School for Girls, Milwaukee, 
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School for the Blind, Janesville, 

School for Deaf-mutes, Delavan, 

School for Dependent Children, Sparta, 
State Hospital for the Insane, Mendota, 
Northern Hospital for the Insane, Oshkosh, 


\ 


\ilwaukee County Asylum, 


1 various county asylums for the chronic insane, . . . .... . 1,139 


[he weekly per capita cost during the last year of maintaining the 
ne in the various hospitals and asylums has been for current 


xpenses :— 


County Asylums for Chronic Insane, 
Milwaukee County Asylum, 
State Hospital, 


rthern Hospital, 


e amounts appropriated by the late legislature to the various 
institutions, for current expenses for the coming two years, are 


llows :— 


Hospital for Insane, 
rthern Hospital for Insane, 
hool for Deaf-mutes, 

0] for Blind, 
Industrial School for Boys, 

State Prison, . : ' ; 

Industrial School for Girls, semi-State (for repairs), 

State School for Dependent Children, such sum as may be necessary. 

No appropriations were made for permanent improvements, except 

the School for Dependent Children, to which $65,000 was appro- 
wriated for the construction of a main building and two cottages. 

The following are the principal changes made by the late legis- 
lature in the laws affecting our charitable and penal institutions: — 

Twenty-one years, instead of eighteen, was restored as the maximum 
ge for the release of children from the Industrial Schools ; and the 
maximum age of commitment was increased to eighteen instead of 
sixteen years. 

All plans for poorhouses, jails, and county aslyums must be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Charities and Reform for approval. The 
board has power to condemn certain jails and police stations, and 
to prohibit their use. All basement jails and police stations are pro- 


hibited. 
Uniformity in the management of county asylums for the chronic 
insane is secured by requiring that they be managed by a board of 
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other employees, subject to the approval of the trustees. The charge 
for board and medical treatment in the State hospitals and county 
asylums, for those able to pay, is limited to three dollars per week, 

The Board of Trustees of the Milwaukee County Asylum (semi- 
State) was changed on the recommendation of the Board of Charities, 
such recommendation being the result of an investigation into its 
management, ordered by the governor. 

Counties are required to levy a special tax for the relief of disabled 
soldiers, if there are any, and thus prevent their being sent to poor- 
houses. The State is to pay to the Wisconsin Veterans’ Home, in- 
corporated in the name of the Grand Army of the Republic, three 
dollars per week toward the subsistence of each inmate of this new 
institution. It will be on the cottage plan,—a central building for 
administrative purposes, dining-rooms, laundry, etc., and a series of 
two-roomed cottages to cost about two hundred dollars each, each 
cottage to be the home of two veterans, or a veteran and his wife, 
or two soldiers’ widows ; for the law provides for soldiers’ wives and 
widows as well as for the soldier himself. 

A new “tramp” law was passed, we hope a more efficient one than 
the old one. Precautions have been taken to make imprisonment 
under it a punishment, and to make the fees for arrest, etc., more 
moderate. 


trustees who appoint the superintendents, the latter appointing (| 


The abduction or enticing of girls or women for purpose of pros- 
titution is to be punished by imprisonment for from five to fifteen 
years. ‘The age of consent is fixed at fourteen years. Sexual inter- 
course with an idiot girl is punishable by imprisonment for from two 
to five years. A stringent law to break down houses of prostitution 
was passed. 

Inebriates may be committed to an insane asylum. 

A bill was introduced to establish a training-school for the feeble- 
minded. This was changed, in committee, so as to provide a custo- 
dial home for idiots and feeble-minded persons, and so passed both 
Houses three days before the adjournment; but it failed to receive 
the sanction of the governor, principally because, in his opinion, the 
State having adopted the county system of care for the chronic 
insane, the same system should be applied to this class, who are so 
nearly allied to the chronic insane. 

The State Prison being nearly full, both the Board of Supervision 
and the Board of Charities, etc., and the warden of the State Prison 
recommended the erection of a new prison on the reformatory plan. 
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me reason, the Board of Supervision receded from its origi- 
ecommendation, declaring that the present prison was adequate 
resent needs. Consequently, no steps were taken toward erect- 
formatory. 
consideration of the question of prison labor was postponed 
two years. A commission was created to consider the question 
its bearings, and report to next session. Meanwhile, $100,000 
is placed at the disposal of the Board of Supervision to provide for 
encies, in case they can make no arrangement with the present 
ctor to continue the work until the next legislature meets. 
visits to poorhouses and jails, made by the Board of Chari- 
, show a steady improvement in most of these. Three new jails 
re being constructed on the Ohio plan or some modification of it. 
new law will enable the Board to prohibit any more inefficient 
d unhealthy structures for these purposes. 
Our various private charities continue to do good each in its own 
y, and their number is constantly increasing. 
\lthough several needed reforms have failed of accomplishment, 
the world of reform does move; and Wisconsin will move with it. 


WYOMING. 


RoserT C. Morris, Cheyenne.— Insane Asylum: An appropria- 
n of $30,000 was made by the legislature in March, 1886, for the 
erection ef a hospital for the insane at Evanston, in the western part 
Wyoming. The building, which is now in course of construction, 
| be completed early next year, and the Territorial patients that 
now cared for at a private asylum in Jacksonville, IIl., will be 
ined. The institution is not built on the cottage plan; but a 
is being built, with a view of adding a centre building and 
nother wing hereafter. 


w 


School for Deaf Mutes and the Blind: $8,000 was appropriated in 
1886, to provide for the education of the deaf-mutes and the blind 


f the Territory. Out of this appropriation, a block of ground was 
irchased within the city limits of Cheyenne, on an elevated plateau 
commanding a fine view of the city and the distant mountains ; and 


lans for an institution on the cottage plan were adopted. $6,000 is 
iow being expended in the erection of a brick cottage, that will be 

‘for occupancy in afew months. There was no pressing need 
for an institution of this kind in Wyoming; and it would probably 
have been wiser to have provided for the education of this class of 
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unfortunates in some neighboring State, where the advantages of 
well-equipped institution would have been far superior. The Tey 
tory, however, is growing rapidly, and in a few years will make ade. 
quate provision for such an institution in the way of manual training 
and other appliances. It is fortunate that the cottage plan has bee 
adopted, as it will admit of the separation of the deaf-mutes fron 
the blind. 

Prisons: Wyoming convicts for a number of years have been sen. 
tenced to the Illinois Penitentiary, at Joliet, where they have bee: 
maintained free of expense to the Territory, in consideration of the 
labor performed by them at that prison. But, since the prohibition 
contract labor in that State, all Territorial prisoners are sentenced { \) 
the county jails. Owing to the limited capacity of these jails, the 
are already overcrowded ; and it is very important that something 
should be done. ‘The penitentiary commissioners are powerless to 
make any better provision until the meeting of the legislature nex: 
winter, when some action will probably be taken for the erection o! 
penitentiary. Under our statutes, prisoners are not allowed to work 
under contract, or in any way where their labor offers competition to 
free labor. 

County Poor: There are no poorhouses in Wyoming; but th 
county commissioners afford relief, when it is shown that the appli 
cant is destitute, and has no other means of support. There are 
number of charitable societies under the direction of the churches, 
besides benevolent associations that afford much needed relief. | 
all cases, the reJief is only temporary, as there is no permanent class 
of paupers within the Territory. Where persons are permanent); 
disabled, means are usually provided to return them to their friends 
in the East. At Cheyenne, the county maintains a hospital for th 
sick ; and there is also one at Laramie City, under the direction 
the Catholic Sisters. V 


[1]. 


State Woards of Charities. 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE STATE BOARDS. 


OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON STATE BOARDS 


OF CHARITIES. 


BY F. B. SANBORN, CHAIRMAN 
[he Committee on State Boards of Charities, in addition to their 
| work, which may appear in other reports and papers, herewith 
nt a special Report on the work of these State Boards in the 
| States since 1863, and the results following therefrom, as 
rved in connection with that work. Certain statistical tacts, in 
rm of tables or schedules, are appended to the Report for publi- 
in the Proceedings of the Conference, with a view to summa- 

» results observed for use in future comparisons. 
[he systematic organization of public charity in the United States 
menced in a few of the large cities before the Civil War; and 
rtain State Boards, to supervise immigration or dispose of depend- 
mmigrants, were also created before 1860. But it was during 
mmediately following the Civil War that State Boards of Charity 
re first organized, as will appear by the following statement con- 
rning the twelve now in existence. The first State to establish 
Board of Public Charities was Massachusetts, which created such 


a Board in the year 1863, and has continued it in existence, with 


various modifications of its powers and duties (generally extending 


them), until the present time, when the existing Board is known 
as the State Board of Lunacy and Charity. The example of Mas- 
sachusetts was followed in 1867 by the States of Ohio and New 
York, in 1869 by Illinois, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
island, in 1871 by Michigan and Wisconsin, in 1873 by Connecti- 


/ 


and Kansas, in 1882 by Minnesota, and in 1883 by New 
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Jersey. The State of Missouri also, for a short time, maintained 
a tentative Board; but neither there nor in North Carolina was th 
work continued for any length of time. In Ohio, the Board was 
abolished for a few years, but re-established in 1876; and in Cop. 
necticut the Board first established was practically inoperative fo; 
several years, until its reorganization in 1881. These Boards have 
been established with no uniformity of powers and duties, but accord 
ing to the supposed needs of each State. In two States,— neithe; 
of them very populous at the time these Boards were created (Kansas 
and Rhode Island),—the State Boards are practically governing 
Boards for the State charitable and correctional establishments, 
In the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New York, these 
boards do not inspect the prisons, though in Massachusetts 
Board of State Charities from 1863 to 1879 had this power of prison 
inspection. But prison inspection is a duty of all the other State 
Boards, while in Rhode Island there is also the power of prison 
control and management. In Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, the 
summary powers of a lunacy commission are possessed by the State 
Boards (in Massachusetts since 1879, in Pennsylvania since 1883); 
but, in all the States, the inspection of insane asylums is an important 
part of the State Board’s duties. Certain powers of administratio: 
in regard to the support of the insane or other dependants at State 
expense are given to the Boards of Massachusetts, New York, Penp- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin, and of course exist in full force in Kansas 
and Rhode Island. The supervision of immigration is given by the 
national government to the State Boards in Massachusetts, Pennsy!- 
vania, Rhode Island, and perhaps other States, while in New York 
the supervision of recent immigrants is divided between the Emigrant 
Commissioners and the State Board of Charities. In Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, and sev- 
eral other States, the Board of Public Charities has some contro! or 
influence in determining the expenditure, by appropriation or other- 
wise, of public money for the dependent and delinquent classes. 
Other powers of an executive character, too various to be here enu- 
merated, are given to certain Boards. All of them possess the im- 
portant power of inspection, supervision, and advice, not only with 
regard to institutions maintained by the States as such, but also in 
regard to municipal, local, and private charities. 

Such being, in general terms, the powers of these Boards, exer- 
cised during periods varying from three to twenty-four years, in the 
above-named States, which now contain a population estimated at 
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5,* it is worth while to see what results have been attained 
served in these communities which contain nearly half the 
nt population of the United States. 
ese results may be stated under the following heads : — 

Insanity, its Increase, Treatment, and Future. 

Pauperism in General, its Increase or Decrease, and the Cost 

involves. 

Che Care and Protection of Poor Children. 

Crime, its Increase or Decrease, Methods of Repression and 
ormation. 

Immigration as affecting Insanity, Pauperism, and Crime. 

Economical Results of State Charitable Administration. 

Other deductions might be drawn from the experience of these 
Boards in matters not included under the above classification, such 
as Public Health in relation to Public Charity, the Causes of Chronic 
Pauperism and Insanity, the Education of Special Dependants, such 

the blind, the deaf, the idiotic, etc.; but these will be touched 
n only in a general way in this Report. 


INSANITY, ITS INCREASE, TREATMENT, AND FUTURE, 


attention of the State Boards in Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
New York was early drawn to the subject of insanity in those States, 


] 


and to the provision needing to be made for its treatment with a view 
torecovery. For this there were various reasons, some of which are 
now more distinctly seen than they could be in the years immediately 


llowing the Civil War. That great national event temporarily 
checked the increase of insanity in the United States, by diminish- 
immigration, destroying human life, and providing occupation 
persons of unbalanced minds to such an extent that their insan- 
ss 


ty did not manifest itself at the time, as it afterwards did. The ces- 


sation of hostilities and the restoration of industry to its usual chan- 


nels invited a large immigration, and led in a few years to a great 
apparent increase of the insane for whom public provision must be 
made. Moreover, the asylums and hospitals for the insane were, 


*The population of these twelve States computed from the Census of 1880, or the more recent 


ration of 1884-85 in some of them, is estimated as follows in 1887 : — 
Connecticut, 700,000 Michigan, 1,900,000 Ohio, 3,300,000 
Illinois, 3,600,000 Minnesota, 1,200,000 Pennsylvania, 4,600,000 
Kansas, 1,300,000 New Jersey, 1,300,000 


Rhode Island, 300,000 
Massachusetts, 2,000,000 New York, 


5,000,000 Wisconsin, 1,600 000 


Total, 27,400,000, 
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from the nature of the case, managed by persons of special experi. 
ence and professional skill, who had brought the subject of insanity 
prominently before the public mind in the States mentioned and 
had become recognized authorities as to its treatment, so that 
first State Boards could find in these establishments materials fo; 
observation and problems of administration which hardly existed 
elsewhere. At that time, however (now twenty years ago), the opin- 
ion was almost universal that insanity was a disease easily curable, 
provided its treatment commenced early, and the efforts of spe. 
cialists and legislatures were to secure this early provision for hos 
pital treatment, no matter at what expense ; while it was also main. 
tained that the chronic insane, if not curable, yet had possibilities 0 
recovery which must be favored by maintaining them in costly hospi- 
tals among the curable cases. Upon this theory, which was sup 
ported by statistics of recovery now shown to have been in some 
degree fallacious, the insane of a given State (like Massachusetts or 
New York) ought not to increase at all in number, if the State did 
its duty in building and maintaining costly hospitals. The Boards 
of Charity were puzzled, therefore, in Massachusetts and New York 
at first, and presently in Illinois, Ohio, and other States, to find that 
the insane were increasing rapidly, in apparent contradiction of the 
prevalent theory. The building of a new hospital, instead of dimin- 
ishing insanity, seemed to develop it; and the accumulation of the 
insane was so uniform, in States very differently situated in other 
respects, that there seemed to be some prevailing cause throughout 
the country for an effect so generally noticed. Gradually, and toa 
great extent in consequence of the essays of Dr. Pliny Earle on the 
curability of the insane, it was ascertained that insanity in general 
was by no means easily curable, and that its apparent increase was 
mainly due to the fact that so many persons were attacked, while so 
few recovered or died in a given time. This discovery, that the 
curable were at all times very few in proportion to the incurable, has 
led the State Boards almost everywhere to recommend and secure 
increased provision for the chronic insane, separate from the hospi- 
tals in which the curable were treated. This provision has been 
made on a large scale in Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, and other States, and is recommended elsewhere. In 
some States, like Pennsylvania and Ohio, the necessity for such 
chronic asylums is not yet fully recognized; but even there, and in 
all the States, the tendency is now in that direction. 

To illustrate what is meant by the increase of insanity, as observed 
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State Boards, we will submit a few figures, taken chiefly from 
rts of these Boards in early and in recent years :— 


SCHEDULE A. INSANITY AND POPULATION. 


Insane Persons Reported 
Population 
in 
1570. 


1,457,351 
4,352,759 


5,600,000 
2,065,260 


300,000 
2,521,951 4,600,000 
2,530,891 


1,054,670 
2175353 
1,154,059 


he figures in this schedule are given for those years in which the 
State Boards have most fully reported the facts shown; and the 
figures of the national census of 1880, although more correct than 

me of those given in this schedule, are not included, because they 
would not serve so readily in a comparison. It is not meant to say 
that the figures given include a// the insane in the States named, but 
nly such as are reported by the State Boards. 

This schedule, though necessarily incomplete and not showing 
results exactly similar in the different States, still indicates an enor- 
mous increase of insanity in the aggregate, when compared with the 
total population. Thus, between 1870 and 1885, while the popula- 

of these States increased hardly more than thirty per cent., the 
reported number of the insane increased much more than one hun- 
dred per cent. ; that is to say, it more than doubled. A part of this 
ncrease was no doubt owing to a less perfect enumeration in the 
‘arlier years than in the later ones ; but, mainly, it was an accumula- 
nn of insane persons who had neither recovered nor died, though 
subjected to the most favorable treatment that-the States in which 
resided could furnish. The national census of 1880, when 
mpared with that of 1870, showed a like increase, due to similar 


causes,— among which special prominence has been given to the 
Db > 


C 


large number of immigrants arriving during that period and becom- 

insane, if they were not so when they arrived. This increase 
ff insanity by reason of immigration is doubtless shown by the sta- 
tistics which the State Boards collect in some regions, particularly 
in the State of New York; but it is hardly possible to ascribe to 


immigration mainly the strange accumulation or increase of insanity 
in Wisconsin in recent years. The gain of Wisconsin in population 
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has not been very great in these years, and by no means wholly from 
immigration ; yet the increase of the insane has been proportio; 
ately as large in Wisconsin as in New York, where hundreds of | 
sands of immigrants land every year. 

So great an accumulation of the insane, most of whom must | 
supported at the public cost, and in many of the States as paupers, 
has necessarily led to a modification of their treatment. They are 
no longer regarded, in any of the States where Boards of Charities 
are established, as needing in all cases hospital treatment; and j 


several of these States chronic asylums, either large or small, haye 
been gradually provided for the insane poor, who do not need hos 
pital treatment and yet are not suitable cases for poorhouse wards 
or for private families. Some of these chronic asylums, as at Willard 
in New York, have become very large. Others, as in the counties 
of Wisconsin and the cities of Massachusetts, remain small ; and it js 
not proposed greatly to enlarge them. Other chronic asylums, like 
that of Rhode Island at Cranston and those of Massachusetts at 
Bridgewater, ‘Tewksbury, and Worcester, are about the size former! 
recommended by the American superintendents for hospitals; and 
these are not likely very much to increase in size. But when the 
chronic insane are retained in the same hospitals with recent cases, 
—as, for example, in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois,— 
these hospitals themselves become very large, like those in Norris 
town, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., and Kankakee, Ill. The latter, indeed, 
seems capable of indefinite growth, and, as it enlarges, practical|) 
separates the chronic from the recent cases,— not only in buildings 
detached from éach other, but specially assigned to different classes 
of the chronic insane. The same extension and classification, i: 
detached buildings under the same management, seem to be 
favored in Ohio and elsewhere; and this is one of the forms of im- 
proved classification and treatment which have sprung up under the 
direction of Boards of Charities. 

In Wisconsin, however, a method diametrically opposite has pre- 
vailed since 1881, which also appears to be taking root in other 
States. Instead of enlarging the existing hospitals or providing fo! 
villages of the insane, like those at Kankakee and Willard, the Wis- 
consin State Board has procured the establishment of numerous 
county asylums, with a capacity seldom exceeding a hundred in each, 
which receive from the State hospitals and distribute by counties 
throughout the State the chronic insane who had been sent from the 
same counties to the hospitals for treatment in former years. Fifteen 
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such county asylums now exist in Wisconsin, with a population of 
ibove twelve hundred; and the number is every year increased by 
one or more counties which adopt the system in preference to main- 
taining their insane in the large hospitals or in poorhouse wards. 
[he Wisconsin State Board says of these asylums : — 


[hey have already saved the State a million dollars, which would 
lave gone for building State institutions before this, but is all 
saved. The cost to the State for current expenses is about seventy- 
five cents a week less than it would be now in a State institution, or 

.co less than formerly; making, with special appropriations for 

rmanent improvements, about $50,000 annually saved in this way. 

his is not imposed upon the county, for they will pay for their build- 
ings in an average of ten years out of their own savings. The im- 
provement in the condition of the insane must be considered from 
the stand-point of the State hospitals or from that of the poorhouses. 
[hose who were or would have been in poorhouses and jails have been 
creatly benefited, without any question ; and we think the care given 
in county asylums is better than in State hospitals for the chronic in- 
sane. The reports show improvement in the direction of liberty and 
occupation in both State hospitals and county asylums. In both 
cases, this is due to the State Board of Charities. The county 
asylums are now a fixed fact, and will soon be the principal fact in 
the treatment of insanity in this State. 


The financial part of this arrangement in Wisconsin is in some 
respects peculiar to that State, but it might well be adopted by 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and other States which may desire to establish 
well-managed county asylums aided from the State treasury. Such 
asylums not only do not injure the State hospitals, but benefit them 
in several ways: first, by removing the dead weight of chronic in- 
sanity, which is so discouraging a feature in the ordinary hospital ; 
and, next, by stimulating improvement in hospital management, 
through a comparison with the new asylums. Similar results are 
observed in Massachusetts and New York since the chronic insane 
began to be removed to separate asylums, about twenty years ago. 
An extension of this policy has lately been adopted in Massachusetts 
by introducing the Scotch system of boarding the chronic insane in 
private families, with satisfactory results thus far. Dr. Mitchell, 
Chairman of the Lunacy Commission of Scotland, says, ‘“ We have now 
in 1887] more than two thousand pauper lunatics in private dwell- 
ings.” It is not expected that half this number can be boarded out 
in Massachusetts, but success there will doubtless be followed by an 
adoption in other States of the policy which has proved so useful 
in Scotland. 
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The State Boards everywhere have favored, and in most of the 
States have secured, an increase of the medical staff in hospitals and 
asylums for the insane; and the number of physicians now devote; 
to the treatment of the insane is very large. The requirement of cer- 
tificates of insanity that will warrant a judicial commitment of the 
insane person (which the law now exacts in Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and other States) has promoted a better knowledge of 
the disease in the medical profession; and the training now given in 
medical schools and hospitals is much better than formerly. Con- 
sequently, the treatment of the insane in hospitals is more skilful; 
while the old-fashioned strictness of restraint and seclusion has been 
much abated, and there is a tendency to greater occupation of the 
patients in useful labor. All these improvements are still going for- 
ward. Greater liberty and a more thorough classification of the in- 
sane, with perhaps an increase of recoveries, inay be looked for in the 
future ; and, though the burden of insanity has so much increased, its 
causes and the means of dealing with it are far better understood 
than twenty years ago. They also appear to be better understood, 
and the means of treatment are more readily furnished and better 
applied in the States which have Boards of Public Charity than else- 
where. 


Il. PAUPERISM, ITS INCREASE OR DIMINUTION; ITS COST AND THE 
MEANS OF CHECKING IT. 


Upon this subject, naturally, great interest centres in all the States 
where Boards exist; and no part of the published reports of these 
Boards is more instructive than that which concerns pauperism in 
general, and thus includes both insanity and the care of poor chil- 
dren, which have so much to do with increasing or diminishing the 
number of the public poor. There is some difficulty in tabulating 
statistics upon pauperism, because in certain States most of the in 
sane are reckoned as paupers, while in other States only a portion of 
them are so considered. And the same statement applies to the 
number and cost of maintaining poor children. In the remarks 
which follow, allowance will be made for this difficulty where it 
exists. 

The experience of all the Boards of Public Charity, with the pos- 
sible exception of Illinois and Michigan, from 1863 to the present 
time, has been the same in respect to the number and cost of the 
public poor as compared with the population of the State where 
they are aided. Except for the insane, who are everywhere con- 
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stantly accumulating beyond their due ratio to the whole population, 
there has never been. for a period of five years any increase in the 
proportion of paupers to population; while for longer periods there 
venerally been a decrease in the number of the poor as compared 

th the whole population, although there may have been an aug- 
mented cost of relieving them. This increase of cost naturally takes 
place in all communities which provide year by year a better classifi- 
cation and disposal of the applicants for public relief, and has been 
noticed in nearly al] parts of the United States and of Europe within 
twenty years past. It may co-exist with an actual decrease in the 
imber of the poor, as has been seen in England of late years. It is 
also, in general, an indication of increasing wealth in the community. 
[he cost of out-door relief, however, ordinarily decreases as the 
administration of public charity becomes more efficient; and this 
decrease has been noticed and greatly promoted by the Boards of 
Public Charity in most of our States. In Massachusetts, however, 
the cost of out-door relief has considerably increased since 1864, 
because the number of persons receiving this form of public charity 
has been purposely enlarged by the State authorities, who were 
unwilling to incur the great outlay which would otherwise have been 
necessary in building poorhouses, hospitals, schools for poor children, 


and other such establishments; and in Massachusetts the cost of 
in-door-relief, except for the insane, has hardly increased at all dur- 
ing the past twenty years, beyond the natural growth of the State 
population. 


The following tables are intended to show (roughly in the earlier 
years, but more exactly since 1880) the number and cost of the pub- 
lic poor, including insane persons and poor children, in the States 
maintaining Boards of Public Charities, so far as the reports accessi- 
ble give the desired information. In some cases, where this could 
not be had, a careful estimate has been made by persons believed to 
be the best informed. After all, however, these tables will be found 
more or less defective ; and members of the Conference or other per- 
sons to whom this report may come are desired to correct any errors 
which they notice. 
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SCHEDULE B. 
IN EIGHT SPECIAL TABLES, 


Covering the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 1868-1886. 


PAUPER STATISTICS OF NEW YORK. 
SCHEDULE B. No. I. 


In-door Poor, including full i . 
support out of Almshouse. Temporary Relief. Aggregates. 
Whole 

No. 7 Cost. 
in Year " 


Where 
supported, 


No. of 


Persons. 


Whole 


Cost. Cost. 


County Poorhouses, 21,529 7,362 ’ $687,631 50,953 $525,796 $1,213,427 
City Almshouses, 30,741 6,679 939,450 160,946 155,23" | 191,687 1,094,681 
State Asylums, ae r a...” | ee 141,149 

Totals, . . . «| $2,270 | 14,041 | 14,041 $1,768,230 211,899 $681,027 | 264,169 $2,449,257 


County Poorhouses, | 19,102 6,745 6,745 $683,708 95,297 $697,068 | 114,399 $1,380,77 
City Almshouses, 349595 | 7,278 7,278 980,157, 54,589 284,893 | 89,184 | 1,265,050 
State Asylums, 147,191 147,191 


Se 53,697 14,023 14,023 $1,811,056 149,886, $981,961 203,583 $2,793,017 


County Poorhouses, | 18,945 6,465 | 6,465 $568,521 56,771 | $618,939 | 75,716 $1,187,460 
City Almshouses, 40,191 8,887 | 8,887 1,112,949 45,025 293,916 | 85,216 1,406,865 
State Asylums, 177.270 177,270 


449*/ 


Totals, . . . «| 509136. 15,352 | 15,352 $1,858,740 101,796 $912,855 | 160,932 $2,771,595 


County Poorhouses, 16,207 6,351 | 6,351 $634,870 48,277. $505,413 | 64,484 $1,140,283 
City Almshouses, 49,776 | 10,965 | 10,965 1,324,967 12,277 74,574 | 62,053 1,399,541 
State Asylums, 646,585 646,585 

paupers in Almsh. 1,566 158 40,000 _ 1,566 40,000 


Totals, . . . . 67,549 17,316 17,474 $2,646,422 60,554 $579,987 | 128,103 $3,226,409 


County Poorhouses, 18,183 6,816) 6,816 $657,532 43,677 $518,689 61,860 $1,176,221 
City Almshouses, 50,875 | 11,454 | 11,454 1,269,744 10,539 52,501 | 61,414 | 1,322,285 
State Asylums, 634,492 634,492 

** paupersin Almsh. 2,050 173 40,000 2,050 40,000 


ee 18,270 18,443 $2,601,408 54,216 $571,190 125,324 $3,172,998 


County Poorhouses, 19,254 6,895 | 6,895 $675,587 42,779 $525,536 
City Almshouses, 51,247 | 11,909 11,909 | 1,306,468 12,8118 66,959 
State Asylums, 684,368 

“* paupers in.Almsh. 2,021 174 40,000 


Totals, . . . . 72,522 18,804 | 18,978 $2,706,923, 55,590 $592,495 $3,299,418 


| County Poorhouses, 18,376 | 7,026) 7,026 $667,057 37,277 $530,018 55,653 $1,197,075 
| City Almshouses, 50,153 12,000 12,000 1,342,289 11,867 97)248 | 62,020 1,439.537 
1886 State Asylums, 705,413 705,413 
} * pau in Almsh. 1,780 163 40,000 1,780 40,000 


Totals, . . . . | 70,309 19,026 | 19,189 $2,754,759 49,144 $627,266 119,453 $3,382,<25 
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PAUPER STATISTICS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


SCHEDULE B. No. 2. 


In-door Poor, and full support outside. | Temporary Relief. Aggregates. 


Whole | Aver-| No. at Approsi- hol Popula- 
dnegy . . mate Whole y . d 
No. in age ja given) Net Cost. Whole No Net Cost.* tion, 
Year. No. | time. No. = 


Almshouses, 6,747 7,500 est. $184,195 $1,019,161 


y ‘Almeliouses 7,500 est. $186,325 $978,312 
y 1ouses, 
e, 


Poor, 


Almshouses, 6 8,300 313 | ) $1,296,946 16,856 37 $1,428,280 
where, ] 
vnship Poor, 1,940 201,550 201,550 
; : 194 5 : 
e Poor in osp i, 2,%00 571,943 
P H x 7 
bs 13,040 ‘ $2,070,439 


Almshouses, 8,600 


9 || 
“am { 


$1,267,02 4 ‘ 45,160 


Poor, < 2,103 249 224,855 
Poor in Hosp’l, oO 3,100 563.616 


+ -oe 2 2 $2,05 


$2,216,744 


Almshouses, 


ere 


$247,412 . 6 $1,361,204 
p Poor, 256,200 
Poor in Hosp’l, 3 3,59 7 794,021 

+ + | 33,069 12,263 $2,254,471 $2,381,425 


Almshouses, $22,057 2 | $1,295,059.38 

sewhere j ‘ 

wnship Poor, 305,865.19 235,009.30 
e Poor in Hosp’l, ‘ 3,500 775,000 

Total . 


1, . « « « «© | 31,996 | 14,200T| 14,000T| $2,376,925T $2,517,400T 


* Deducting ‘‘ Receipts.” t Year's population. 
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SPECIAL TABLE FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 
CERTAIN PAUPER STATISTICS. 


Whole 
Number 
in Year. 


| Number Total 


’ Populatior 
on Sept. 30. | Expenditure 


Receipts. (Estimated), 


Full Support. 
In Almshouses, . 


I em $926,224.27| $77,020.93 
In Hosp’ls for Insane, etc., 


Temporary Relief. 


Out-door Relief, . . . } 252,213.84, 22,405.06 
Township Poor, . . . 106, 503.25 607.96 


Full Support. 
In Almshouses,. . . . 
| In Hosp’ls for Insane, etc., 


Temporary Relief. 
Out-door Relief, . . . *16,856 | 226,037.14) 
| Township Poor, .. . *3,226 203,830.05 | 2,279.56 


22,561 $1,296,945.51) $94,702.91 


Full Support. 
| In Almshouses, . 


. €ua 21,877. | | $1,267,022. 50| $80.507.71 
In Hosp’!s for Insane, etc., | | 


Temporary Relief. | 
| Out-door Relief, . . . *18,980 | 241,758.28) 
| Township Poor, . . . *3,368 227,628.94, 25774.22 


Full Support. 
In Almshouses, . “ee 
| In Hosp'ls for Insane, etc., | 
1885 | 
Temporary Relief } } 
| Out-door Relief, . . . *23,747, | 247,411.99] 
Township Poor, .. . | *4,106 | 258,395.67  24195-12 


$1,234,250.00| $120,457.81 


Full Support. | 
In Almshouses,. . . . | $1,295,059.38) $95,133.41 | 
| In Hosp’ls for Insane, etc., 
1886 
Temporary Relief. 
| Out-door Relief, . . . | 17,185 
| Township Poor, .. . *5,377 


. These totals approximate the correct numbers. 

Nors.— The cost of supporting the indigent insane in State hospitals is divided between the 
State and the counties. The cost is regulated by statute, so as not to exceed four (4) dollars per 
week per capita. 
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In Pennsylvania, by the special table, the number of paupers fully 
supported has largely increased from 1873 to 1886; but nearly two- 
hirds of this increase has been among the insane enumerated in the 
ible, who, however, had not all been paupers. In the year 1873, 
1e number at a given date, which may be taken as an approximate 
average number, was, in the almshouses and hospitals, ¢,617 ; while in 
1886 it had increased to 13,097. The increase here in thirteen years 
is 3,480, more than 2,300 of which were among the insane. ‘The pop- 
ulation, in the mean time, has increased about 23 per cent., according 
to our estimate ; while the paupers have increased 36 per cent., and 
the insane alone more than 1og per cent. This agrees with 
experience of other States. 

The cost of out-door relief in Pennsylvania, by this special table, 
was $252,214 in 1873, when the number at a given date was 7,632 
(which may be taken as a rough average); while in 1886 it had fallen 
a little to $235,609. Assuming that $33 was the average cost for 
each pauper of the average number, as in 1873, then the average 
number of the out-door poor would be in 1886 about 7,140,—a slight 
decrease in thirteen years, notwithstanding a gain of 23 per cent. in 
population. This might be expected in consequence of giving up 
out-door relief in Philadelphia. 

The number of the “ township poor” would seem by this table to 
have increased from 1,323 in 1873 to 5,377 in 1886, a gain of more 
than 300 per cent.; while the reported cost has increased from 
$106,503 to $306,865, or not quite 200 per cent. To account for 
this discrepancy, we may suppose that the number reported in 1873 
was too small, or else that the number of townships has increased, while 
the method of furnishing relief may have improved. These town- 
ships are those which make little or no use of the county system, 
although they send their insane poor to the State asylums. 


It 
t 
tl 


the 


NOTE ON THE FOLLOWING PART OF THE REPORT. 


Dr. A. G. Byers, of Ohio, a member of the Committee, under date of October 1, writes: “I have 
found, or nearly found (if you desire to state it), that, with an average daily population of insane 
persons numbering 3,500, two-thirds, or 2,350, may be classed as pauper or dependent insane. Our 
only way of judging is, however, that this number or proportion receive clothing from the State or 


county, while the remainder of the patients are supplied by their families.’? This refers to the patients 


in the State asylums, and would increase the average number of paupers in Ohio for 1886 to 9,864, 
as shown on page 8&9. 

Dr, Byers further says: “‘ You omit Ohio from the list of States with laws forbidding the placing 
of children in poorhouses. One State school, as in Michigan, would not meet the demand in Ohio. 
Our counties are now providing (nearly half of them) for children in country homes, supported by tax, 
as in New York, or else in separate buildings on poor-farms. 


We believe district or county homes, if 
well managed, better for our State.’’ 
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PAUPER STATISTICS OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHEDULE B. No. 3. 


In-door Poor, and full support | Popul 
r ’ | ypula- 
Years. pei head E Temporary Relief. J s. r 


Average oe 

Whole Number | Numb 
Numberin orNumber Cost. f Per od | 
year. | ata given jot s’ersons 
date. | | 
a 
| 
| 


1,800 $350,000 | 4 


$800,000 | 2,530,891 


| 
$1,200,000 | 
$1 9390,000 | 


- 


$1,495,000 | 


$750,000 | 


j | 
$780,000 | } $1,690,000 | 3 3,600,000 
| | 


The Illinois statistics are an estimate made by Mr. F. H. Wines, 
Secretary of the Board of Public Charities, exact figures not being 
attainable. It there appears that the total cost of pauperism in that 
State increased from $800,000 in 1870, when the population was 
2,530,891, to $1,690,000 in 1886, when we estimate the population 
at 3,600,000. Here, then, would be an increase of more than 
100 per cent. in pauper cost, while the population of the State 
increased less than 50 per cent. At the same time, the average 
number fully supported seems to have increased from 2,200 in 1870 
to 4,800 in 1886, a gain of 118 percent. This is an apparent excep- 
tion to the rule in other States, and might seem to indicate that 
a great many more of the insane poor are now supported as paupers 
than was the case in 1870. But, on the contrary, the Board of 
Public Charities say in their last report: ‘“ We have made a prodig- 
ious effort to provide for all our pauper insane in State institutions, 
which has greatly diminished the number who would otherwise have 
been a county charge. In point of fact, our almshouse system 
seems to be growing at four times the rate of growth in population ; 
and, if the pauper insane in State institutions were added in, it would 
probably be safe to say that the total burden borne is growing at s7x 
or eight times the rate of growth of the entire population of Illinois.” 
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And in confirmation of this statement, so far as the insane are con- 
cerned, we find that their average number in the State hospitals in 
1875 was but 925, while in 1886 it was 3,515. In 1880 there were, at 
, given date, 1,725 insane persons in State and private hospitals and 
33 in county care; but Oct. 1, 1886, there were about 3,650 in 
and private hospitals and 1,161 in county care. How much 
the exceptional condition of pauperism in Illinois is due to the 
peculiar circumstances attendant on the relief of the poor in Cook 
County, of which Chicago is the principal part, is hard to say. 


PAUPER STATISTICS OF OHIO. 
SCHEDULE B. No. 4. 


In-door Poor, and full Temporar > . Accregates 
. e 0Orary ier. Age rates. 
support outside. I — 


Whole, Aver- a Net Whole Whole Cost Popu- 
No. |age No. Fate Cost. No No eo lation. 


ty Infirmaries, 


ren’s Homes, 


nty Infirmaries, 
n’s Homes, 


‘ota 


, 


ty Infirmaries, 
ren’s Homes, 2,665,260 
otal, 


ty Infirmaries, 3, 5,244 
en’s Homes, 9923 1,019 
nate unreported, ( 2,282 


2,2 


tal i oe 5,27 8,545 »6, 3 200K $25 2 »27 $1,057, 


Infirmaries, 5,826 | 7,826 689 


Homes, 1,376 9715 


unreported, 73 9 20,000 


6,211 | 9,25 $655,404 


Infirmaries, 6,893 
-n’s Homes, : 1,494 
ate ul reported, 

Total, 


County Infirmaries, 14,537 _— 
Children’s Homes, 19873 545 4) 313005 
Estimate unreported, 200 

fowl, s-. 1:2 20 35,000 | §$ 51,610 $1,043,550 


*See note on page 87. 


go 
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The Ohio statistics are made up from two distinct sources, and 


have therefore less uniformity than those of some other States. 


The 


insane in State asylums, though supported at public expense, do not 


appear in Ohio nor in Illinois as paupers ; 


while in Massachusetts 


most of them are so reckoned, and a large majority of them are also 
reckoned as paupers in New York and Pennsylvania. 


in part for the greater apparent number and cost of paupers in thos 
States than in Ohio. 


This accounts 


In the latter, the reported cost of maintaining 
the poor has not increased at all for those years ; 


while in the neigh- 
boring State of Illinois it has greatly increased. 


Were all the facts 


taken into account in the two States, the discrepancy would appear 


much less. 


PAUPER STATISTICS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Where 
Supported. 


In Almshouses 
Outside, 


Total 


In Almshouses 
Outside, 


\Total 


\In Almshouses 
Outside, 


\Total 


Dedoun Does, and full support 


Whole 


Number. 


9,101 
2,032 
11,133 
8,315 
2,074 


10,389 - 


SCHEDULE B. 


— 


outside. 


Average | 
Number. 


$545,808 
2%o 981 


$826,789 


Temporary Relief. 


Average 
Number. | 


| $288.369 
$283, 369 


Aggregates, 


Average 
Number. 


45795 
10,512 


15,307 


$505,713 
285.484 


$791,197 


73994 
; 2,196 


10,190 


| $529,066 
274,814 
$803,880 


$293,824 
| $293,824 


In Almshouses 
Outside, 


|Total 


1883 


In Almshouses 
Outside, 


1884 | 
Total 


In Almshouses| 


1885 Outside, 


In Almshouses| 
1886 | Outside, 


10,942 
5,000 


15,942 


$667,307 | 
630,345 


~ 8,939 ss, 297,652 


$600,435 


5,389 
_ 45134 
95523 


$666,917 
660.912 


'$1,267,829 
| 


$629,387 


| $629,387 


4,636 
_9,870 
14,106 


4 
9,498 
13,754 


55331 
20,108 


25,439 


5,389 
21,134 
26,523 


12,000 
B 
17,900 


11,390 
6,236 


17,626 


6,287 
4396 
10,683 


france 
_ 712,163 


$1,452,163 | 


$663,886 | 
$663,386 | 


6,287 
23.3% 


29,683 


$734,270 | 
775,000 


|$1,509,270 | 


6,355 
4,542 


‘10,897 


| $675,742 | 
| $675,742 | 


6,355 
22,542 


28,897 


$1,115,158 
$505,713 
682,382 


$1,088,0 


$1,957,216 
$740,000 
1,370,049 

$2,116,049 
$734,27 
1,450,742 

$2,185,012 


. 
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e pauper statistics of Massachusetts have been reported for a 

ver time, more fully, and more systematically than those of any 

State; and, therefore, the facts may be assumed as more accu- 

given. This accuracy is indicated in the schedule by the 

ter use of average numbers, which represent the constant ‘daily 

of pauperism better than the fluctuating and often duplic ated 

res of the whole number supported or aided. In the whole 

bers reported by Massachusetts there is but little duplication, 

the averages are derived either from a weekly count or from 

uper census taken at two maximum and minimum periods. The 

er insane of Massachusetts now make up about a third part 

1e paupers fully supported, and more than a third of the average 
number. 


PAUPER STATISTICS OF WISCONSIN.* 
SCHEDULE B. No. 6. 


In-door Poor, full support. remp'y Relief Aggregates. 


Whole |Av’ge a Cost : ine Whole Popula- 
No. No a ‘ ined ‘ ria No. “ tion. 
° 


orhouses, $70,553 
e (out), 


1,054,670 


ty Poorhouses, 4tc c $74,762 


10,682 $348,046 
16, 280 


ewhere (out), 


Asylums, ‘ 29,547 498 29,547 


ee a ae 9384 $120,589 11,180 $377,593 


inty Poorhouses, 2,394 $77,682) 6,021 
y 7 112 
ewhere (out), 1,020 

ty Asylums, 691 2 52,786 


$340,674 


52.786 
a, se ) $130,468 $393,460 


County Poorhouses, | 1,588 3 $63,420) 7,919 
City -" 106 5.702 
Elsewhere (out), 1,804 


1,563,413 
County Asylums, 873 


62,598 


4,371 1,730 $131,720 


County Poorhouses, 2,526 1,149 $98,166, 10,727| $290,000) 15,019 $395,181 

City . g2 48 7/015 

Elsewhere (out), 1,674 

County Asylums, 1 O14 926 
Total, 


1,600,000 
79,393 1,014 793393 


5,306 2,123 $184,574 16,033 $474,574 


e Wisconsin Board of Supervision, organized in 1881, has nearly the same powers as = Kansas Board, 
is Called a Board of Trustees. 


. 
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PAUPER STATISTICS OF MICHIGAN. 
SCHEDULE B. No. 7. 


> 4 
In-door F won, oust toe support Temporary Relief. Aggregates. 
Where . - 
supported. Whole A 
Approx. . Approx. + Approx. . 
No. Av. No. Cont. Av. No. Cost. Av. No Cost. 


Poorhouses 4,532 1,642 $167,177 1,642 $167,177 
Outside, 1,500 450 $193,734 8,450 290,301 
Total, 6,032 2,092 $193,734, 10,092 $457,478 


Poorhouses 5,183 1,805 $219,968 1,805 $219,968 
Outside, 1,919 500 99,535 i $285,123, 10,500 384,658 
Total, . . 7,102 2,305 $319,503 $285,123, 12,305 $604 ,62¢ 


Poorhouses 6,114 2,412 $260,080 $260,0% 
Outside, 4,486 1.200 110.452 9,000 $324,576 , 435,028 
Total, - -| ‘10,600 3,612 | $370,532} 9,000 | $324,576 $695, 


Poorhouses 6,09" 2,152 $280,885 $280,885 


485,625 
10,389 35152 $392,928) § $373,552; 11,652 $706,5 


Outside, 4,298 1,000 112,043 8,5 $373,582 
Total, . “a pape 


Poorhouses 59719 2,281 $285,519 2,281 
Outside, 2,615 1, too 104,071 : $418,798) 15,100 
Total, . 8,324 39334 $389,590 $418,798) 17,381 


Although the Michigan Board of Charities has existed since 1871, 
it has not until the last ten years collected pauper statistics so accu- 
rately as to make them of much value. In the year 1871, the cost 
of out-door relief was about $150,coo, and the cost of in-door relief 
something more than $200,000. In that year, the Board of Charities 
estimated the whole number of paupers in poorhouses at about 4,000, 
the average number 1,500, and the average number of paupers receiv- 
ing out-door relief was 7,000, the whole number of different persons 
then reckoned as paupers being apparently between 20,000 and 25,- 
ooo. Since 1871, the State population has increased about sixty per 
cent.; while the number of the permanent paupers, including all 
the insane, has more than doubled. But, if the insane in the State 
asylums are excluded, the permanent paupers have not apparently 
increased since 1871 much faster than the gain in population, 
although the cost of their support has more than doubled. It is to 
be remembered that the figures for 1871 are only an estimate ; while 
those from 1874 to 1885, given in the table, are carefully reported 
and tabulated. The increase of cost in eleven years, as shown by 
this table, is less than eighty per cent. ; while the population of Mich- 
igan seems to have increased about fifty per cent. in the same 
period. It is also to be noticed that the temporary relief has in- 
creased in cost during these eleven years more than thirty per cent. ; 
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while permanent relief, both in the poorhouses and outside of them, 
increased more than fifty per cent. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE STATISTICS OF PAUPERISM, 


[here is so little uniformity in the pauper returns from the other 
States which have Boards of Charities that we have not thought it 
eedful to tabulate their statistics. And in the States above in- 

led there is also great lack of uniformity, yet the facts given 
nay serve to show in a general way what has been the experience of 
States during the period which these statistics cover. The 

‘+k of the State Boards everywhere has been to systematize infor- 
mation of this kind, to collect it more accurately, to classify the poor 

‘tter, and to provide for their relief in a greater variety of ways, 
according to the need of the many classes of poor persons mingled 
together under the general name of paupers. This improved treat- 
ment, based upon improved classification, has naturally gone forward 
fastest in the oldest States and those containing the largest city 
populations; and it has been materially promoted by those rapidly 
growing organizations — independent of the State Boards, but co-op- 
erating with them — which are known as Organized or Associated 
Charities. Yet the labors of all these Boards and of all the co-op- 
erative agencies, whether private or public, have hardly been suffi- 
cient to check the growth of pauperism in a country which, like ours, 
receives annually such armies of the poor from European countries 
and at home permits intemperance to breed so much pauperism, 
especially in cities. Upon the whole, however, in spite of these un- 
favorable influences, pauperism does not seem to be growing in the 
United States out of proportion to our growing population, except 
as insanity adds its hopeless burdens to the other misfortunes of the 
poor. And a great movement, which must ultimately check and 
diminish pauperism,— the increased effort for educating and elevat- 


ing neglected and dependent children,— has, within the twenty years 
covered by this Repori, assumed proportions and developed methods 
and results which are every way gratifying. 
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Ill. THE CARE AND PROTECTION OF POOR CHILDREN. 


At the time when the State Boards of which we are speaking were 
first established (from 1863 to 1870), poor children in most of th: 
States were associated in asylums and poorhouses and other public 
establishments with the adult poor, often infirm, insane, incurabl) 
diseased, or vicious in life,—an association most unfortunate and 
contaminating for the children themselves, unfavorable to discipline 
in these establishments, and an obstacle to the proper training and 
education of the young. That this state of things no longer exists 
is due mainly in the States which maintain Boards to the early and 
persistent efforts of these Boards to classify the poor and vicious, 
and to place the children, whether guilty of petty offences or not, in 
such relations that, when grown up, they could enter the general com- 
munity uncontaminated in character and uninjured in reputation by 
the actual circumstances of poverty or by the stigma attaching to 
pauperism and crime. In some of the States, this separation of the 
hopeful from the incorrigible portion of the public dependants was 
begun earlier and has been carried farther than in others; but every- 
where the effort has been made, and always with considerable success, 
as shown by the results. 

The State which, from its large population, its position between 
the seaboard and the great lakes, and the number and character of 
its cities, has been compelled to pay the greatest attention to the pro 
tection of poor children, is New York. This State, also, was one of 
the first to organize a State Board of Charities, which has had for 
many yeats as its presiding officer a gentleman specially interested in 
this subject, Mr. William P. Letchworth, whose reports and papers, 
addressed to this Conference and to other charitable organizations, 
have from time to time stated the results secured in New York. 
Earlier than Mr. Letchworth’s public connection with this special 
charity, another citizen of the same State, Mr. Charles L. Brace, 
began to organize in New York City a private charity, which has 
become more extensive in its operations than any such organization 
supported by private funds with which we are acquainted. This is 
the Children’s Aid Society, which, having its head-quarters in New 
York and maintaining there many schools, lodging-houses, and other 
establishments, has also systematically pushed its work into more 
than half the States of our Union by sending to reside there the 
children who, by Mr. Brace’s policy, were to be withdrawn from the 
demoralizing influences of city life and placed amid the better oppor- 
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nities of rural districts. This policy has been pursued for more 
thirty years, and its direct or indirect consequences have been 
nerease the criminal population of the inland States, to which 
se boys and young men were transported from New York. It 
is, in fact, produced on a small scale the effects, both good and 
il, which foreign immigration has produced on a large scale. Mr. 
ce’s institutions have served in some respects as models for other 
communities, where they have been adopted with many modifications, 
better suited to the conditions of the State or the city which adopted 
them. 
In two of the States that early established Boards of Public 
Charity,— Massachusetts and Michigan,— Mr. Brace’s system of 
lecting neglected and dependent children into special schools, and 
sending them thence into family life in rural districts, was long since 
in force as a part of the State administration. Even before the 
Massachusetts Board was organized in 1863, such a school, though 
a very imperfect one, was established in one of the State almshouses, 
at Monson; and it was one of the first tasks of the State Board in 
1866-67 to give this State Primary School a better organization and 
the means of distributing its pupils throughout Massachusetts and 
the adjoining New England States. This school still exists, though 
with diminished numbers and some modifications during the twenty- 
ne years since it was legally established; and it has done more 
good in the training of neglected children than any other State es- 
tablishment in Massachusetts. Perceiving its useful character, but 
improving upon its imperfect material conditions, the State of Michi- 
gan provided for a similar school at the city of Coldwater in the year 
1871; and the new buildings of this State Public School were opened 
in May, 1874, for about one hundred children. They now contain 
more than two hundred children; while many hundreds have gone out 
from them to take their place in family life, and be trained there for 
good citizenship. In some respects, this Michigan school differs 
from all other State establishments in this country, so that its man- 
agers are perhaps justified in saying of its establishment in 1874, 
“ For the first time in history, a State undertook to secure the main- 
tenance and education of all dependent children before they were 
ruined by evil influences.” Yet this noble policy has not been fully 
carried out even in Michigan, where there still continue to be a few 


children in the county poorhouses. Their number does not increase 


with the increase in population, but fast diminishes, jn consequence 
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of the later legislation requiring all children sound in mind and 
body, and above two years old, to be sent from the poorhouses to 
the Coldwater School. The number in the School itself has alco 
diminished for the last year or two, because places in families haye 
been found for the pupils faster than they have been sent in by th; 
courts. This change of policy causes the Michigan system to r 
semble that of Massachusetts, which will soon be mentioned: by: 
the young offenders in Michigan still continue to accumulate in th: 
Reform School, where the policy of the State Public School has not 
yet gained favor. The Coldwater School is worthy of praise in al! 
its arrangements, and especially in thus early placing its wards i) 
families. The States of Minnesota and Wisconsin, have lately estab- 
lished similar schools, 

In all the States which have Boards, the number of children in 
poorhouses has been greatly diminished below what it would have 
been, had the laws on the subject remained as they were twenty 
years ago. In New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
and other States, it is now forbidden by law to detain children eligi- 
ble for family life in the poorhouses, except on certain specified con- 
ditions. The most stringent law of this kind was enacted in New 
York in 1875, at the instance of the State Board of Charities ; and 
this provides that all,children over two years, formerly sent to poor- 
houses, shall be sent to orphan asylums or other charitable institu- 
tions. Such asylums have been generally opened in New York, and 
now contain most of the children who would have formerly been 
in poorhouses. An increasing number of children in New York and 
in other States has been provided for by the various churches which 
have organized charities for this purpose. The number of children 
committed under sentence to reformatories is in several of the States 
proportionately less than formerly; and in one State, Massachusetts, 
a system has been in force for twenty years, which prevents the accu- 
mulation of such children in reformatories, by providing that they 
may go from the courts immediately into families. This has worked 
well in the main, and has greatly reduced in number the inmates of 
the State reform schools for children. The Reformatory Prison now 
receives some of those who formerly went to the reform schools; 
while others go to the Primary School at Monson, above mentioned. 
We have not learned that the Massachusetts system has been adopted 
jn full elsewhere, but some features of it are in force in Michigan 
and in via” neal States. 
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rHE INCREASE OF CRIME AND THE RFFORMATION OF CRIMINALS, 


\l:hough several of the State Boards have been expressly denied 
eneral inspection of prisons,— particularly those of Illinois, New 
ind, since 1879, Massachusetts,— yet the connection of all 
Boards with the reform schools and other establishments for 
prevention of juvenile crime, and the intimate relation between 
crime and pauperism, have naturally led every Board to take notice 
more or less constantly of the startling increase of crime in the 
United States since the Civil War. They have also labored more or 
less directly, according as their relation to the prisons was close or 
therwise, to promote measures of legislation and prison manage- 
ment which should lead to the reformation of criminals. The earliest 
State Board to take action in this matter was that of Massachusetts, 
which in 1865 reported at some length on the prison question, and 
urged that State to adopt a modification of the Irish convict system 
or, as it is now called, the Crofton system), which was described at 
some length in this Massachusetts report. The result there was the 
establishment of a special Prison Commission in 1870, the opening of 
. reformatory prison for women in 1877 (managed upon the Crofton 
system, but with some improvements), and finally the establishment 
of a reformatory for men, with the indeterminate sentence, school in- 
struction, and the other features of reformatory prison discipline, such 
as we see in its highest perfection at the Elmira Reformatory of Mr. 
Brockway, who was himself a member of the Board of Charities in 
Michigan until he was summoned to New York in 1876, to take 
charge of that model prison. 

The successive steps since taken in Massachusetts have followed 
strictly upon the principles laid down by the State Board there from 
1865 to 1876, although the progress made in the last fifteen years 
has been the immediate work of the Prison Commissioners and the 
Advisory Board of women, which since 1878 has become a part of 
the Prison Commission. In Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin, 
also, the Boards of Charities have been active in prison reform; and, 
in Ohio, the Board has succeeded, with the aid of Gov. Hoadly, in 
establishing the most complete prison system, in theory, which exists 


in the United States. And this system is advancing toward practical 
development. In Rhode Island, the State Board manages the pris- 
ons and reform schools with commendable success. In Kansas, also, 
the same result is aimed at, and perhaps secured. In Minnesota, 
the Board of Charities, though recently established, has brought 
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the prison system into a degree of uniformity which is not yet seep 
in most of the older States. 

It will usually be found, however, that the prisons of any State 
containing as many as a million inhabitants require for their best 
management a special officer or Board devoted to them alone; and 
the example of Massachusetts in detaching prison inspection from the 
developed duties of a Board of Charities will probably be followed 
elsewhere. Yet, wherever such independent Boards exist, they need 
to co-operate with each other, as they have always done to some 
extent in Massachusetts, in Connecticut, and even in New York. 
where the duty of prison inspection is virtually shared by three or 
four organizations. 

In each State where Boards of Charity are active, they take of 
necessity a warm interest in the success of reformatories for young 
offenders ; and these Boards have done much within twenty years 
to improve the discipline and management of such establishments, 
which ought to diminish crime more than has been actually seen of 
late years. The truth seems to be that the opportunities for crime 
that are here offered (in the rapid growth of great cities and the 
perpetual influx of an immigration which has been too little regu- 
lated) have neutralized the effect that reformatories and other agen- 
cies for the improvement of young offenders have been able to 
produce. 

In another direction, the State Boards have labored to check crime 
by special measures,— those, namely, which have been directed 
against vagrancy and the tramp nuisance. ‘They have procured the 
passage of stringent laws, and with the aid of charity organizations 
in cities, have seen that these laws were enforced, so that tramping 
in several of the States has been materially restricted by this means. 


V. IMMIGRATION AS AFFECTING INSANITY, PAUPERISM, AND CRIME, 


In this Report, it has been necessary to make already more than 
one allusion to the great part which foreign immigration plays in the 
increase of our social evils. Several of the State Boards have been 
for many years directing attention to this feature of our national life, 
particularly those of New York and Massachusetts, which, from their 
position on the sea-coast and their neighborhood to the British Prov- 
inces, early became aware of the mischief which unrestricted immi- 
gration is sure to bring. The Boards in other States gradually 
perceived these same evils, and united, five or six years ago, in 
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ving upon Congress such action as was taken in 1882 to place 
immigration under the oversight of experienced officials, representing 
both the National and the State governments. The laws then and 
since enacted, and the administrative agencies set at work to carry 
these Immigration Acts of Congress, do not yet answer all the 
juirements of the situation; and this Conference will doubtless be 
isked to memorialize Congress for further legislation. Leaving to 
committee on that subject the topics which properly belong to 
Dr. Hoyt and his colleagues, we may point out what practical action 
the State Boards have taken in regard to immigrants and their super- 
Vision. 

[he State laws of Massachusetts and New York long since author- 
ized the inspection, registration, and, in certain cases, the removal of 
immigrants arriving in the seaports of these States ; and, to carry out 
these laws, a tax, called “head-money,” was collected at these sea- 
ports, until a decision of the United States Supreme Court declared 
this collection unconstitutional about a dozen years ago. But, in the 
thirty years preceding the decision, these States had formed and 
maintained a tolerably useful system of supervision for immigrants, 
and were in the habit of returning to the countries from which they 
came insane persons and paupers who were found within the State 
jurisdiction. Consequently, when the Congressional legislation of 
1882 took effect, the National Government was very ready to make 
use of these existing State agencies to enforce it; and the model thus 
found working was imitated in other States, particularly in Pennsyl- 
vania. In that State and in Massachusetts, the Boards of Charities 
have now, by contract with the Secretary of the Treasury, the whole 
supervision and disposal of immigrants under the national laws; 
but, in New York, an older Board, the Emigrant Commission, has 
performed these duties, to the exclusion of the State Board of 
Charities, which, however, has for several years taken control of 
pauper immigrants, and sent many of them out of the country. 
It is eminently desirable that there should be but one authority in 
each State to deal with the delicate questions connected with immi- 


gration, and the authority to do this seems to belong more properly 
to a Board of Charities than to any other organization. 


The direct influence of unregulated immigration on the increase of 
insanity, pauperism, and crime in the United States is manifestly 
considerable ; and evidence of this has been accumulating since the 
Acts of 1882 were passed. But the indirect influence of such immi- 
gration, acting through many years and several generations, is much 
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more important. To analyze and portray this is difficult, and re- 
quires an observation of social conditions in the United States and 
in Europe which should include at least half a century. It soon 
becomes obvious, however, to all persons having much to do with the 
poor, the vicious, and the insane, in those States affected by recent 
immigration, that there is a disproportionate number of lunatics, 
paupers, and criminals among recent immigrants and their children, 
To some extent, this evil is increased by the blending of foreign 
races in our large cities and in the manufacturing and mining regions 
of the North. The Boards of Public Charity in the past have had 
frequent occasion to comment on this, and must continue to do so in 
future. 


VI. ECONOMICAL RESULTS ATTAINED BY THE STATE BOARDS, 


In some of the States, a principal function of the Boards of Public 
Charity has been to prepare estimates and supervise or control the 
expenditure of charitable appropriations which the legislature makes 
annually or biennially. The Illinois Board, for example, has devoted 
much space in its reports to this subject; and the Minnesota Board, 
following the example of Illinois, has prepared elaborate forms of 
account and report, which provide for almost every exigency of 
expenditure in charitable institutions and prisons. Such forms and 
methods of accounting are very important; for the expenditures made 
by the public in the administrative departments of charities and 
correction are heavy at present, and constantly growing heavier. 
Thus, in the State of New York, during the year 1886 there was re- 
ceived for charitable outlay from the State treasury about $1,250,000; 
from the county treasuries, $1,100,000; and from the city treasuries, 
$3,150,000,— making in all $5,500,000 drawn from the tax-payers in 
a single year. The expenditure for prisons and the punishment of 
crime in New York during the same year must have been more than 
a million dollars. In Illinois, the State Board of Charities was 
required in the present year to pass upon estimates for current 
charitable expenditure from the State treasury amounting to more 
than $1,000,000 annually; while at the same time special estimates 
were presented for the enlargement of buildings and other improve- 
ments in the State establishments, amounting in two years to more 
than $1,500,000, These amounts are exclusive of all the payments 
for the State and county prisons, for the county almshouses, and for 
the costly charities of Chicago and its suburbs, which, if added in, 
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ld bring the expenditure from the public treasury, in a single 


ir, to between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. In Pennsylvania, the 


tate appropriations are much smaller in proportion to the popula- 


_ being for the year 1886 but little more than $900,000 for the 
risons and charities of Pennsylvania in their annual outlay, and less 
in $700,000 for improvements in the buildings,—in all, therefore, 
it $1,500,000. But the expenditure by counties in Pennsylvania, 
by townships and cities, is also quite large, amounting in poor 
xpenses to more than $2,000,000, for county and city prisons 
out $500,000, and for other charitable or correctional purposes 
some $500,000 more. This brings up the total to about $1 paid 
from the public treasury for every inhabitant of the State ; and not 
less than this appears to be the yearly outlay in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. In Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Kansas, the expenditure is proportionately less, but 
s increasing every year. It may be assumed that in the States 
which now maintain Boards of Public Charity the cost to the tax- 
vers of the establishments and systems of relief, penalty, etc., 
which these Boards supervise, is now not less than $20,000,000 
yearly, and may rise to $25,000,000. 

Such being the case, it is evident that these Boards have a broad 
field in which to recommend, and in some degree to practise, a wise 
economy in expending the public money. ‘They really control the 
payment of but a few millions out of these twenty or twenty-five ; 
but, by precept and example, they may do much and have done 
much to abate extravagance and profusion. These faults show them- 
selves not so much in the direct care of the poor (which is frequently 
mean and inadequate) as in the architecture of insane asylums, 
prisons, almshouses, and other buildings, in which the poor are kept, 
the insane are treated, or the criminal undergoes his penalty. 
\gainst extravagance in these buildings, the State Boards of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Wisconsin 

specially protested ; and in several of these States they have 
finally secured the erection of such buildings at a moderate cost and 
upon a more sensible plan of arrangement than formerly prevailed. 
In this way, several millions of dollars, in the aggregate, have been 
saved to the tax-payers; while a further economy has also been 
secured, in consequence of the arrangements being made simpler and 
the current cost of management being thus reduced. 


> 


In the expenditures which are not directly or even indirectly in the 
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control of these Boards, much economy has resulted, in some of the 
States, merely from the introduction of a better system of accounts, 
which the periodical returns required by law to be made to these 
Boards have rendered necessary. It would be scarcely credible, 
were not the fact on record now for many years, with how much 
looseness the pauper accounts were formerly kept, and how imper- 
fectly the summary of charitable expenditure by towns, cities, and 
counties was made up. In our opinion, the great apparent increase 
in pauper cost in Illinois recently, and long since in other States, is 
due, in a large degree, to inaccuracy of report in the earlier years. 
It is well known how much the personal expenses of an individual 
can be diminished, if he is frugal, merely by keeping a daily account 
of them, and thus bringing to his mind frequently the amount that he 
is spending. It is not otherwise with the public accounts. So that 
any requirement which makes them more systematic and subjects 
them to a new audit, or a more frequent one, is apt to diminish 
expense. 

There are other ways in which the Boards in question have pro- 
moted economy ; such as, the discouragement of excessive out-door 
relief ; the early rescue of children from idle and vagrant lives or 
exposure to vice ; the separation of one class of the public depend- 
ants from another, so that a smaller outlay will be necessary for the 
whole body of dependants, when due classification has been made ; 
the removal from the State, or to relatives and friends within the 
State, of persons improperly chargeable to the community where they 
were found; and in many other ways. Each State has its own 
method of providing for its poor, its insane, and its criminals; and 
these vary so much, in consequence of local statutes and customs, 
that a measure which seems expedient in one State is often impracti- 
cable in another. But the general principles of dealing with these 
dependent and often dangerous classes are now tolerably well under- 
stood in all the States where such Boards exist; and no one agency 
has done so much to make them known to legislatures, courts, and 
the people at large as the Boards of Public Charity. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 


It would be easy to extend these remarks to great length; for the 
annual Reports of these Boards (now making a library of more than 
a hundred volumes, some of which are of great size) would furnish 
material for a volume of inferences and conclusions drawn from their 
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ried experiences. A few observations only will be made here, of 
the most general character. 


1. These Boards tend to become Administrative, and not Simply 
Advisory. 

Of the twelve State Boards now in existence, only three or four 
remain simply advisory in their powers and duties, although origi- 
nally most of them were so established, at least in theory. The 
Boards of New York, of Pennsylvania, of Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and doubtless of some other States, were created with duties 
of inspection and supervision, and with powers of advice and recom- 
mendation, and only these ; but, in all these States, it has been found 
necessary or expedient to add executive powers, and to make these 
Boards, in fact (what those of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Kansas, 
and Minnesota have always been in name), a part of the State 
administration. In New York, for example, executive powers in 
regard to the support of State paupers and the removal of immigrants 
and vagrants have been conferred; in Pennsylvania, these powers, 
and also the summary powers of a Lunacy Commission; in Illinois, 
very extensive powers of audit; in Wisconsin, the power of the purse 
over the maintenance of the insane poor in county asylums; in 
Michigan, executive powers in regard to children placed in families. 
The Rhode Island Board, which was at first made partly executive 
and partly advisory, has now complete control of all the State estab- 
lishments. In Massachusetts, the executive powers of the Board, 
which were from the first extensive, have been enlarged until it is 
now one of the most important branches of the State administration. 

These changes in the function of the Boards are not the result of 
chance, but indicate what we believe to be the fact, that such au- 
thority, when once created in a State, will naturally increase ; for 
occasions arise when power must be lodged somewhere, and no more 
suitable place can be found for it. No changes, so far as we know, 
have been made in the other direction,— of limiting the duties of 
these Boards,— except when special Boards have been created to 


relieve the Board of Charities of some part of its increasing duties ; 
and we believe there is no State Board now in existence which pos- 
sesses less power than when it was first established. This indicates 
that the confidence originally reposed in them has been justified by 
their activity. 
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2. Greater Uniformity in Reporting is Desirable. 


The preparation of this Report has led your Committee again to 
observe what was well known before,— that there is a painful lack of 
uniformity and completeness in the Reports of these Boards, and 
that progress of time does not seem to correct this serious fault, 
The Boards in the North-western States have recently come to some 
agreement in regard to certain matters upon which they all report; 
but no two Boards have as yet undertaken to report uniformly the 
numbers and the cost of all the public dependants of each class,— 
paupers, insane persons, poor children, prisoners, immigrants, etc., 
with which they have to do. It is desirable that such a Report 
should be made for each State, exhibiting not only the number and 
cost of those persons with whom the Board is directly concerned, 
but also of all others within the State belonging to these classes with 
whom the public authorities deal. It is very desirable that this 
should be done; for until then no considerable accuracy can be had 
in regard to the statistics of poverty, insanity, and crime in the 
United States. The figures of the national census, though more 
correct than formerly, are almost useless for purposes of comparison, 
and, for this reason chiefly, have not been cited in this Report. 


3. Zhe Co-operation of State Boards Less Difficult than Formerly. 


But, although uniformity of report be still lacking, practical co- 
operation between one Board and another is easier and more frequent 
than at any time during the four-and-twenty years since the first 
Board was created. The annual Conferences which bring these 
Boards together make them better acquainted with each other and 
with the laws and usages under which they act ; and there is also an 
approach to similarity of legislation on the same subjects in different 
States. Moreover, the operation of the Immigration Acts and of the 
various State laws concerning the removal of paupers brings these 
Boards together in opinion and frequently in action concerning this 
important subject, which is far better understood now than when it 
was first discussed by this Conference at Detroit in 1875. There is 
coming to be a substantial agreement in opinion among the State 
Boards in regard to in-door and out-door relief, the care of the 
insane, the proper treatment of poor children, and the reformation of 
criminals. Controversies between one State Board and another, 
which never prevailed to any great extent, are, now practically un- 
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vn. What is still very desirable is a practical co-operation 
veen the State Boards and the authorities of large cities, who too 
, hold a position a little outside of the regular movement of the 

ite charities. Each great city prefers to obtain some special 
mption from the laws which regulate the rest of the State to which 

t city belongs; and these exemptions, at first scarcely perceived 
ind perhaps really unimportant, become of great consequence when 
city attains a population of hundreds of thousands. It then 
ecomes virtually a State within a State, and many anomalies and 
irregularities in charitable and penal administration result from this. 

New York and Chicago are the most striking examples of this condi- 
of things, but there is hardly a city of a hundred thousand 

which does not furnish some illustration of it. 


4. General Utility of the State Boards. 


\n impartial examination of what the State Boards have done 


vithin the past twenty years will convince any person of their utility, 


provided power is given them commensurate with the importance of 
the questions with which they deal. Those States have profited 
most by Boards of Public Charity which have granted this power 
most liberally, and in none of these States have such Boards been 
ibolished or materially impeded in their work. Some of these 
Boards are now agents of the National Government as well as of their 


wn State; and this function, like the others intrusted to these 


Boards, is likely to increase as years go by. It may therefore be 
expedient, at some time in the future, to create a National Board of 
Charities or a department at Washington which shall attend to such 
luties as are necessary. In the mean time, it should be the duty of 
every State to establish a Board of its own whenever the population 
s large enough to make such an office necessary. In the smaller 
States, a single officer might be designated to perform this work. 
In the larger States, a Board made up in part of existing officials, like 
the secretary of State, the comptroller, and the attorney-general, 
might be expedient. 


Note.—A medical witness, rather than a medical certificate 
i the Board there inspects county prisons (p. 97 


7). 


see p. 83), is required in Illinois; 


IV. 


prison and Police Reform. 


THE CONVICT CONTRACT LABOR SYSTEM. 
BY GEN. R, BRINKERHOFF. 


The subject of prison labor under the contract system, which has 
been assigned for discussion at this session of our conference, has 
been so fully considered and so thoroughly canvassed in recent 
years that it would seem that every conceivable argument for and 
against it had already been presented, and consequently that its 
further consideration must be superfluous. 

Possibly, in the assignment of this topic, the committee in charge 
did not expect further argument, but, rather, a judicial summing up 
of the evidence already presented. At any rate, in the little I shall 
have to say upon the subject, I shall take that view of the matter, 
and leave my hearers to make up their own verdict in the case. 

Among the counts in the indictment against the contract system, 
that which has been urged more persistently than any other and 
which seems to be the main reliance of our labor union friends is 
that it competes injuriously with free labor. A special committee of 
the Ohio legislature embodies these conclusions in the following 
statement: “The testimony shows conclusively that the contract 
system carried on in our penal institutions is directly responsible for 
a large percentage of the reductions which have taken place in the 
wages of thousands of our mechanics during the past four years. 
Nearly every manufacturer who testified before your committee 

attributed a large percentage of the reductions in wages to the sys- 
~ tem which enabled manufacturers who have prison contracts at cheap 
rates to go into the market and undersell them. There is little or 
no room for doubt as to the evil effect of this system upon the 
interests of free labor. It not only tends to pauperize honest labor, 
but it is, in a great measure, responsible for the overcrowded condi- 
tion of so many of our penal institutions.” 
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if these conclusions are correct, then contract labor ought 
exchanged for some less objectionable system, if such can be 
are they true? Doubtless, the testimony of the witn as 

oted, was honestly given; but it should be remembered that iso- 
lated opinions from a few towns and cities in a single State are of 
little value in determining the potential forces of trade and commerce 
in a continental nation like ours, and especially a nation within 
whose boundaries trade and commerce are as free as the atmosphere, 
and where, as in the atmosphere, any change of condition is imme- 
liately equalized by inflowing currents. Surely, official statistics for 


wl 


ole country are more valuable than individual opinions. 

When we have the entire number of free laborers in any one indus- 

-y and the entire number of convict contract laborers in the same 

industry, it would not seem to be difficult to form a reliable opinion 
as to the effect of one upon the other. 

Fortunately, such statistics are now at command, not only in the 
census returns for 1880, but also in the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor for 1886. ‘The general correctness of these statis- 
tics is indicated by the uniformity of their conclusions. The latter 
are the latest and most elaborate ; but, for the uses of this paper, the 
former are the most available. And, as the results are substantially 
the same, I take them as I find them, already digested and arranged. 

The number of prisoners, all told, in 1880 was 54,495. Of these, 
16,583 were employed under contract labor ; 8,025, under the public 
account system ; 3,081, under the piece-price plan; 10,060, under the 
lease system ; 10,882 were engaged in prison duties ; 3,842 were idle 
or at school; 1,400 were sick; and 622 were manufacturing for the 
department of Charities and Corrections in New York City. 

Of the total number of prisoners, however, we find that less than 
one-half were employed in any mechanical industry, and less than 
one-third were under the contract system. But, for the sake of com- 


parison, we will consider that all prisqners in any mechanical industry 


were under the contract system, for in this way only can we estimate 
the possible strength of prison labor, as a whole, in competition with 
free labor. 

Thus arranged, the figures are as follows, and include in the col- 
umn of free laborers youths as well as adults, and in the column 
of convict laborers the inmates of reformatories as well as of prisons: 
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Form of Industry. 


_ of 
citizens. 
of 


Total number 
convicts. 


Total number 


Agricultural i ~* aaa 
Solts and rivets, 
Boots and shoes, 
Boxes, 17400 
Brick- ‘making, qui arrying, etc., ’ “i i ee ee 66,355 
Brooms and brushes, __. oe. ae er ee 8 
Buttons, ‘ 
Carpeting, 
Chairs, 10,575 
Cigars ’and tobac co, ee ere or ae 53,297 
se es i iv. + ee Soe ee ee 160,813 
Cooperage, . 25,973 
Foundry and machine ry, 110,35¢ 
Furniture, 7 ae 48,729 
Hardware, . 17,201 
Harness and s sadd! ery, 21,446 
Hats, , 22,671 
Hemp and jute, eae ee ae ee ee ee ee 4,306 
Husiery and waeeitngs ae ee ee ee 28,885 
Lime burning, . ; 4570 
Marble work, 21.471 
Printing, 58,478 
Railway cars, 14,232 
Saddlery hardware, 2,815 
Shirts and collars, ; 25,687 
Stoves and hollow ware, 35,000 


23,812 


. ° 13,679 
Trunks and valises, . 45534 
Wagons and ere, eae a ee ee 46,704 
ee (=. SOR SOR Re Sey 1,056 
Wire work, 45459 


39,580 
5,064 
134,256 


977 
5,525 


21,023 


Totals, 1,059,020 


From these figures, it is apparent, therefore, that the total amount 
of prison labor actually employed in productive ee in the whole 
United States amounts, at the farthest, to only 24 per cent. of 
labor employed in the same industries. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that a large proportion of all 
prisoners are employed in the same industries inside that they were 
previously engaged in when they were outside; and, as the product 
of their labor inside cannot be greater than it was outside, how 
is it possible that their labor should injuriously compete with free 
labor? 

It is a fact, however, which should also be remembered, that the 
producing power of convict labor is about one-fourth less than free 
labor, so that the actual product of convicts in the United States 
is less than two per cent. of the total production of free laborers in the 
same industries. 


That a variation of two per cent. in the productive power of a coun- 
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should be fraught with the direful consequences claimed is simply 
ssible ; and we may as well, once for all, set aside this count in the 
tment against prison labor as untenable or at least of very little 


should be remembered, however, that wages (the price of labor) 
t fixed by the number of laborers or the producing power of 
single manufacturing industry or a limited class of industries, 
re governed by the total production of all the industries of every 
in the country, and upon this basis the official statistics of the 
nissioner of Labor show that the product of convict labor com- 


L 
ired with free labor is only fifty-four one-hundredths of one per cent., 


and, therefore, is practically infinitesimal in its aggregate influence. 

That there are a few industries that are injuriously affected is pos- 

le, such, for example, as brooms and brushes, chairs, saddlery 
irdware, and whips, in which the percentage of production ranges 

m twelve to thirty-one per cent.; but, if so, they can be restricted 
by legislation or transferred to something else. 

Such transfer, however, could only have a local effect, and could 
ave no appreciable influence upon the industries of the country as 
i whole. In fact, we might suppress prison labor altogether, and it 
would have no lasting influence upon prices or wages. 

The number of immigrants who come to our shores in a single 

month would be sufficient to supply the industrial position of the 
suppressed convicts, and by employment outside would soon bring 
prices and wages to their former level. 
The suppressed convicts, in the mean time, must be fed and 
clothed; and free labor would be burdened with additional taxation 
for this purpose. If labor of any kind is to be suppressed, it would 
seem economical to suppress immigrant labor rather than convict 
abor; but the truth is it is not practicable to do either, and there- 
fore we should address ourselves to the problem how best to utilize 
both. Prison labor is with us to stay, at least until prison reform, 
or the millennium, shall reduce or eliminate it. 

Contract labor, however, as a competing factor against free labor, 
is no worse than any other system of the same producing power ; and 
therefore this specific count against it must fail for want of evidence. 
That there are other counts against it that are valid and sustained 
by the evidence I verily believe, but to discuss them seriatim in 
the time allotted for this paper is impossible; but still, if we can 
apprehend and settle a few general principles, it would seem possi- 
ble to arrive at a safe conclusion without such discussion. 
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In the first place, then, we must determine the object and Purposi 
of prison labor. If it is simply to make money for the State, anq 
insure the self-support of our prisons, there is no question that cop. 
tract labor, under existing conditions of prison administration, js the 
easiest and surest way of doing it. All that is required is to sel] ox 
the prisoners as the slaves of a contractor, and then back him up 
with lash and thumb-screw, so that he can pay his stipulated fer // 
with punctuality and despatch, and the end is accomplished. jj 
experience shows this, and all statistics confirm it. This fact, I think, 
is undisputed ; and, therefore, I will not stop to prove it. 

If, on the contrary, prison labor is to be considered mainly as 4 
means for the reformation of prisoners rather than their self-support, 
then it is very clear that a system which has for its primal purpose the 
extraction from prisoners of all their working powers in physical 
labor must, in the nature of things, be a serious hindrance to al! 
efforts for moral and intellectual advancement. 

It is true we can imagine an ideal contractor who would operate 
his contract upon the principles of the Golden Rule and the Sermon 
on the Mount; but, unfortunately, the highest bidders for prison labor 
are very rarely that kind of men. 

It is true the State might limit the working hours of prisoners, and 
devote the off hours to moral, mental, and physical culture ; but, 
unfortunately, with the average legislator, the greed of gain or the 
pressure for self-supporting prisons is so great that we have no 
examples in that direction. And, if we had, it would be only a partial 
remedy for the evils inherent in the contract system ; and, therefor 
experience and statistics seem to concur in the conclusion that, if the 
reformation of prisoners is to be the dominant idea in prison labor 
(and surely it ought to be), then some other than the contract system 
must be adopted. This conclusion is not wholly undisputed ; but, in 
the science of penology, as now accepted by its highest exponents, 
it is as clearly an axiom as any proposition of Euclid. 

To appreciate the reasons for this conclusion does not require any 
special knowledge ; for any one with ordinary common sense can 
understand that, jn the cure of moral ailments, individual treatment 
is just as essential as with physical ailments. And individual treat- 
ment, to any larse extent, under the contract system, is simply impos- 
sible; for, like the famous Dr. Sangrado, it has but one remedy. Dr. 
Sangrado’s remedy for all diseases was blood-letting. That of the 
contract system is hard work in heroic cases. 

Among penologists, therefore, the question of abolishing contract 
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in prisons is practically settled in the affirmative, so far at 

t as it applies to prisoners for whom there is any hope of refor- 
mation; and, therefore, all that remains now is to select the system 
or systems to supplant it and to determine the time and circum- 
ces for making the transfer. Upon these points, however, most 

I 
slow, and, like a mariner upon an unknown shore, take soundings as 
they go. One thing, however, is certain; and that is that some form 
labor is a necessity,— not only for self-support, but also for the 


moral and physical well-being of the prisoners,—and there is no 


nenologists are conservative; and their advice to legislators is to go 


casion for paupers inside of prison any more than outside. 
[t is also certain that any form of productive labor in prison under 
iny system will, to a certain extent, compete with free labor of the 


same kind; but that any one system necessarily competes more than 
other is not tenable. The legislator, therefore, should not feel 
restricted to any particular system; for every system may have value 


for certain classes of prisoners. 

The systems proposed as a substitute for the contract system are 
various, but practically there are but two available,— namely, the 
State account and the piece-price plan; but, in the adoption of either 
of these systems, no large success can be anticipated, unless at the 
same time a large advance over the average of American prisons is 
made in administration. Certainly, if politics is to rule a prison, the 
State account system of labor should be kept out; for that system 
can only be operated successfully upon business principles. 

(he piece-price plan, as a connecting link between the contract and 
state account systems, has some advantages over both of the others ; 
but it also requires a non-partisan business management, in order to 
make it a success financially or in a reformatory sense. 

In fact, after all is said and done, administration is more important 
than any system; and no system can be made efficient under an 
untrained, inexperienced, inefficient management. 

Therefore, the sine gua non of any prison system of labor is 
efficiency of administration; and, until that attainment can be made 
reasonably certain, the contract system of prison labor is the best 
system. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, therefore, may be briefly sum- 
marized : — 

1. The contract system of prison labor, as a rule, is more profitable 
to the State, in dollars and cents, than any other; but, on the other 


hand, for reformatory purposes, it is more objectionable than any 
other, 
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2. No change from the contract system should be attempted unt; 
the conditions for an improved administration shall be established } 
the abolition of partisan politics from the prison, and the organiza 
tion of the entire management upon the basis of integrity, capacity, 
and experience. Prison officers, like army officers, should have a 
special training for their work; and promotion should come solely 
through honorable and meritorious service. , 

3. All the prisoners of a State should be classified, and each class 
should be assigned to a prison of its own. 

In the prison set apart for those serving life sentences, whic! 
should also include incorrigibles and convicts over thirty years oj 
age, the contract system, very appropriately, could be retained entir: 
for there is no reason why this class of prisoners should ever be made 
a burden upon the tax-payers. 

In the prison set apart for young men under thirty years of age 
and convicted of their first offence, the State account system, as a 
rule, would be found thé best for reformatory uses, although the 
piece-price pian would sometimes be found equally available and 
more profitable in dollars and cents ; but, under either system, edu- 
cational and technological training should have the larger consid- 
eration. 


4. In reformatories for boys and girls, the idea of pecuniary profit 
should not be considered, any more than in our public schools or 
colleges ; and the system of labor adopted should be solely a part of 
an educational curriculum. 

Legislators acting upon these principles will be in the line of safe 
precedents, and will be more likely than in any other way to obtain 
results satisfactory to themselves and useful to the State. 
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CONVICT LABOR FROM A MANUFACTURER’S 
STAND-POINT. 


BY r, T. LEWIS, 


PRESIDENT NATIONAL ANTI-CONVICT CONTRACT LABOR ASSOCIATION, 


rhe present system of contracting, not always to the highest 
bidder, for convict labor in the different penitentiaries, is nothing 
less than another form of slavery. During the existence of African 
slavery in the United States, no white man could earn a livelihood 
in the cotton fields, nor scarcely earn sufficient to maintain a family, 
were he employed in some mechanical pursuits. He everywhere 
heard the appellation “white trash.” ‘To-day, certain industries are 
about destroyed by the system of labor which the States control; 
and contracting the same brings the State into direct competition 
with her industrious and law-abiding citizens, who are compelled not 
nly nearly to meet the prices established by the contractors of this 
rison labor, but are forced out of the market, and after withdrawing 
are still compelled to pay taxes, insurance, and keep in good repair 
the shops in which their competitor is manufacturing goods. Yet 


the State is willing to lease or contract this labor for an average 
price of forty-eight cents per convict per day, and furnish all food 
and clothing, etc. 


We are aware that the advocates of this system of contracting 
or leasing claim that it is the only financially successful method of 
employing the convicts. To the State, it is not so in every case, as 
many of our penal institutions have been maintained at a loss; but 
the contractor has been very successful, with his two hundred to 
two thousand convicts, in manufacturing boots and shoes, which in 
the States of Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Missouri produce 
twenty-three per cent. of the product of these States, and in the 
State of Illinois forty-five per cent., while the cooperage in the lat- 
ter State has been almost — and, in fact, you may say wholly — ruined. 
A cooper in Chicago, who several years since earned his two and two 
and half dollars per day and had constant employment, is to-day un- 
able to find sufficient to employ him half the time, and for such com- 
pensation as might support a Chinaman. Hence, the cooper, who 
at one time was earning a competency and accumulating against the 
period of physical inability, is now compelled to find employment on 
the streets of Chicago. What is the result of such convict productive 
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labor? Additional cooperage force in the penitentiary. They claim 
that the product of the convict productive labor is fifty-four one- 
hundredths of one per cent. of free labor. This may be true in 
the aggregate, if an equitable distribution of all productive labor in 
our prisons and reformatories were producing each and every article 
made in the United States. But, when the penitentiary forces are 
concentrated upon a few, then this fifty-four one-hundredths of one 
per cent. augments to twenty per cent. and over, as has been shown 
in the statistical report by Mr. John S. Lord, Secretary of Commis- 
sioners of Labor of Illinois, also by Carroll D. Wright, of the United 
States Labor Commission. The boot and shoe and cooperage are 
not, however, the only industries which are very seriously affected, 
but every mechanic whose occupation is practised by the concen- 
trated forces in all these penal institutions, whose convict productive 
power establishes the price of the articles thus made. Consequently, 
there must of necessity be a reduction in the wages paid the free 
laborer or mechanic, or a withdrawal of the goods from the market, 
thereby giving a clear field for the contractor of convict or penal 
labor, who, paying the State but eight to seventy-eight cents per day 
per convict, or an average of about forty-eight cents per day, realizes 
the handsome sum of $1.27 per day per convict over and above his 
competitor, who pays $1.75 per day per man for free labor. Each 
employs five hundred hands. The employer who manufactures with 
free labor pays $875 per day, or $262,500 per year; while the con- 
tractor of prison labor pays per day $240, or per year $72,000,—a 
difference of $635 per day, or $190,500 per year, for the same class 
of work. A large manufacturer in Indiana, it is reported, made the 
following statement: that his firm lost in one year over $100,000, 
caused by the overwhelming competitive power of prison labor. 
There is one penitentiary alone producing over eighteen thousand 
vehicles per year. The contractor cuts the logs, manufactures the 
lumber, mines and makes the iron which enters into the construction 
of vehicles manufactured by him, and at one time sublet the convicts, 
so that those whom he employed netted him but eight cents per day. 

The cocoa matting industry was almost destroyed by the prison 
competition of Pennsylvania, whose products were thrown upon the 
market at such ruinously low prices that they forced the free labor 
employer out of the market. Many other industries might be men- 
tioned, were there time to enumerate them. 

Manufacturers suggest that the State account on a diversity of 
articles is a better system of employing convicts, thereby distributing 
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burdens equally upon many industries instead of the few. Con- 
tration should be prevented by removing all labor-saving ma- 
inery from prisons. ‘Teach all convicts a trade; allow them a 
tain percentage of their earnings over and above the expense of 
intenance, payable at the termination of their sentence. Upon 

ynd conviction, allow no compensation, but confine them to hard 
profitable labor for the State, and by this method or system com- 
tion with free labor would be obviated. 
[he steady advance of convict-made goods, both in quantity and 


iality, is, to the employer of free labor, exceedingly alarming. The 


time was when goods of this character could not compete; but, 
g | 


the manufacturers outside of the walls of the penal institu- 
are put to their wits’ ends to know how to meet convict-made 
ds and hold their old established customers against the induce- 
ments of the contractor of prison-made goods. 
The concentration of prisoners in manufacturing any particular 
le is the destruction of that industry by free labor. 


THE POLICE SYSTEM OF MILWAUKEE. 
BY COL. F. J. ‘Ss, CHIEF OF POLICE. 


The police department of the city of Milwaukee, like similar 
lepartments in other cities of our country, is organized for the pur- 

se of executing the criminal laws of the State, as well as the 
nforcement of the city ordinances relating to the preservation of 

ice and good order within the corporate limits of the city. The 
general duties of the officers are to protect the lives and property 
of the citizens, prevent as far as possible the commission of crime, 
ind promptly arrest criminals and other wrong-doers. 

Now, so far as these general objects and purposes are concerned, 
the aim of this department is, I presume, identical with that of the 
police departments of all other cities; and it would hardly be proper 
to take up the valuable time of this Conference with an elaborate 
paper on the subject, were it not for the fact that, in the details of 
organization, management, discipline, and equipment, there is a vast 
difference between those departments; and it is these details which 
| will undertake to describe as fully as I can in a paper of this kind. 

This department is organized under and in conformity with the 
city charter. The common council has power to establish rules by 
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which the police force is governed, and to determine from time to 
time the number of which it shall be composed. The mayor is the 
head of the department. The rank and number of officers in each 
department are as follows: rst, chief, 1 ; 2d, inspector, 1; 3d, captain, 
1; 4th, lieutenants, 3; 5th, detectives, 8; 6th, sergeants, 3; 7th, 
roundsmen, 3; 8th, patrolmen, 148,— making a total of one hundred 
and sixty-eight officers for a city containing an area of nearly twenty 
square miles, with a population at present of one hundred and ninety 
thousand. Besides these officers there is also employed a police 
matron, whose duty it is to have charge of female prisoners and 
to care for lost children until they are claimed by their parents. 
The officers of each of these ranks are charged with specific duties. 
It is the duty of the chief of police to cause the public peace to be 
preserved, and to see that all the laws and ordinances of the cit 
are enforced ; and, whenever any violation shall come to his. know- 
edge, he shall cause the requisite complaint to be made, and see 
that the evidence is procured for the successful prosecution of the 
offenders. He is also responsible for the efficiency and good con- 
duct of the force. 

The duties of the inspector are to assist the chief in his various 
duties, and to have charge of the force in his absence. He has 
particular supervision of the detectives, who are especially charged 
with the apprehension of persons charged with criminal offences and 
preventing crime by the arrest of known thieves and criminals. 

The captain has supervision of the patrol service of the city. He 
is required to visit each police station daily, inspect .he men and the 
books of the station, and satisfy himself that good order prevails. He 
is also required to instruct the men in such military tactics as are 
useful for the police service. 

The city is divided into three police precincts, each having a 
police station. Each of these precincts is in charge of a lieutenant. 
It is the duty of the lieutenants to see that the patrolmen perform 
their duties faithfully, investigate all complaints made by residents 
of their precincts, cause the prompt arrest of offenders, and maintain 
discipline among the men under them. 

The sergeants and roundsmen are to assist the lieutenants in 
supervising the patrolmen, see that the latter are on their several 
beats, and report any delinquency they may discover. 

The patrolmen are to obey the orders of their superior officers, 
and are charged with the duty of becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with their beat, so as to be better able to protect life and property 
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| maintain good order. ‘They are to treat citizens and strangers 

king inquiries with civility, and give all proper information in 
their power. It is also their duty to report all saloons on their beat, 
ind see that no liquor is sold without a license, nor to minors or 

mmon drunkards, report all street lamps which are not lighted at 

sht, see that signal lights are displayed at street obstructions, 
report all defective sidewalks and streets, prevent fast driving, serve 
ficial notices, collect delinquent personal taxes, and perform numer- 
ous other duties of minor importance. In the performance of their 
duties, they are to maintain decorum and attention, command of tem- 
per, patience and discretion. ‘They must refrain from violent, coarse, 
profane, and insolent language, and never interfere idly or unneces- 
sarily, nor make an arrest unless they can prove some specific act 
igainst the person, but, when required to act, do so promptly and 
with firmness. It is also their duty to assist and succor sick and 
injured persons, summon medical aid where necessary, have such 
unfortunates conveyed to their homes, and be at all times on the 
alert to relieve suffering as far as possible. 

To be qualified to perform all these various duties, and be a good 
and faithful police officer, requires a man not only of good judgment, 
energy, discretion, firmness, and courage, but one who also possesses 
a kind heart and a warm sympathy for the sufferings of his fel- 
low-man. 

All officers are entitled to one week’s vacation each year, with 
full pay. 

(he departmgnt has connected with it a complete telephone and 
signal system, consisting at present of one hundred and five miles of 
telegraph wire with necessary apparatus, and one hundred and nine- 
teen alarm or signal stations scattered throughout the city. Through 
this system, every patrolman is kept in constant communication with 
the central station. He is required to report from the signal sta- 
tions on his beat, at regular intervals, anything of interest that may 
have happened, and receive such orders or instructions as his supe- 
rior officers may wish to give. Keys for these signal boxes or stations 
are also given to citizens, enabling them to summon almost instant 
police assistance in case of danger. 

This system, which is being continually extended, is under the con- 
trol and supervision of an experienced electrician, who has one line- 
man to assist him; while two operators are kept constantly at the 
instruments at the central station, receiving reports and communi- 


cating orders to patrolmen. During last year, 183,230 such reports 
= Se) I" 
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were received by the operators. These reports are recorded on 
blank sheets prepared for that purpose, which are afterward bound, 
and form a part of the records of the office. 

Two of the stations have been erected within the last three years, 
and are built with the most perfect system of ventilation, and pro 
vided with all conveniences for both officers and prisoners. The 
third station is also well adapted for its use. ‘The cells in all the 
stations are above the ground. Each police station is provided with 
a number of comfortable, clean beds, to accommodate not only the 
officers, but also such unfortunates as are brought to the station pre- 
paratory to being sent to a hospital. Each station has also connected 
with it a fully equipped patrol wagon, manned by four police officers, 
who are ever ready, night or day, to respond to a call, and will hasten 
to the place required as fast as good horses can take them. The 
horses for these patrol wagons are thoroughly trained, so that upon 
the proper signal they will trot out of their stalls, the doors of which 
are opened by an ingenious electrical device, take their places at the 
wagon, and are harnessed by patent appliances within a few seconds, 
ready to dash to the point of danger. The officers detailed for this 
service sleep at the station on the second floor; and to save time, 
when an alarm comes in, they slide down on brass posts erected for 
that purpose instead of using the stairway. The electric alarm strikes 
a large gong, lights the gas at night, and opens the doors to the 
horses’ stalls. The great advantage of this time-saving and speeding 
apparatus is that an officer making an arrest on his beat simply takes 
his prisoner to the nearest signal box, summons the patrol wagon, 
and in a few minutes the wagon arrives, takes the prisoner to the 
nearest police station, while the officer continues his duties on his 
beat. When a person is found to be injured or sick, the patrol 
wagon is called ; and, being equipped with stretchers and other appli- 
ances, the person can be handled with the greatest ease, and con- 
veyed comfortably to his home, a hospital, or any other desired place. 
In case of serious disturbances, these wagons are of the greatest 
value in conveying officers in the shortest possible time to the scene 
of a threatened disorder. 

Thus, the system of covering the city by police officers possessing 
the means of constant communication with head-quarters, to guard 
the sleeping citizen and his property at night and protect those in 
need of protection in the day-time, is made as nearly perfect as im- 
proved equipments and human foresight can make it; but we must 
also remember that nothing is perfect, and that it is an utter impos- 
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sibility to prevent all crime or detect and bring to punishment all 
criminals. 
lo show the extensive use of the patrol wagon, it will suffice to 
iote a few figures from the last annual report of this department. 
Wagon No. 1 made 1,219 runs, and travelled 1,565 miles; No. 2 
ide 670 runs and 1,502 miles; No. 3 made 817 runs and 1,676 


miles,— making a total of 2,706 runs and 4,743 miles. These figures 


will sufficiently demonstrate the usefulness of this system. 

[he total number of arrests made by the department during the 

ar ending March 31, 1887, was 3,726, of which 306 were females. 
[here were arrested for assault and battery 287 ; assault with intent 

) kill, 7; threatening to kill, 15; murder, 1; arson, 1; burglary, 39 ; 
horse stealing, 6; highway robbery, 8; larceny, 110; vagrancy, 155 ; 
violating various city ordinances, 185°; drunk, 620; disorderly, 742; 
drunk and disorderly, 1,121 ; and 429 for minor offences. Of the 
whole number, 1,801 were native born, while 1,925 came from for- 
eign countries; 3,687 were white, 37 colored, and 2 Chinese ; 1,22 
were married, and 2,504 were single ; 3,420 could read and write, 
while 306 were illiterate. 

The police returned last year 421 lost children to their parents, 
returned 135 stray animals to their owners, reported 3,424 street 
lamps not lighted, reported 671 dead animals to the health depart- 
ment, recovered the bodies of ten drowned persons, assisted 142 
injured, sick, or destitute persons, and furnished a night’s lodging to 
3,329 homeless wanderers. ‘The amount of delinquent personal taxes 
collected was $15,058.86. 

All persons arrested are arraigned the following morning before 
the municipal court, which holds a session every day except Sundays 
and legal holidays, where the case is disposed of according to law. 
Persons convicted of felonies are photographed, and their pictures 
form an interesting feature at the central station. These pictures 
are systematically arranged in a cabinet for that purpose, called the 
“rogues’ gallery”; and a minute description of each is entered in 
a descriptive book, together with such facts as are known concerning 
their criminal career. The pictures of noted criminals are also ex- 
changed with police departments of other cities. 

Having given you an outline of the organization and purposes as 
well as some of the work performed the past year by this department, 
[ will now describe the law under which appointments to and pro- 
motions in the force are made. In this respect, our department 
differs radically from nearly all others, inasmuch as we have all 
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the essential features of civil service reform incorporated in the laws 
governing appointments. This law, which went into effect July 1, 
1885, creates a board of four commissioners, appointed by thy 
mayor ; and, in order to make this board strictly non-partisan, it is 
provided that not more than two of the commissioners shall be of the 
same political party. This board prescribes rules for appointments 
and promotions. Under those rules, applicants for patrolman must 
not be less than twenty-five nor more than thirty-five years of age, 
at least five feet seven inches tall, must be citizens of the United 
States, must be able to speak the English language understandingly, 
and must have resided in the city of Milwaukee at least three years 
immediately preceding the application. Every application must be 
in the applicant’s own handwriting, and state his age and place of 
birth, weight, chest measure, place of residence, occupation, school- 
ing, how long the applicant has resided in the city, what trade he 
has learned, if any, and by whom employed the last three years. 
Applicants must also state what language, if any, besides the Eng- 
lish, they can speak understandingly. Each application must be 
accompanied by the certificates of at least three reputable citizens, 
each certifying that he has been personally acquainted with the 
applicant for at least one year last past, and believes him to be 
of good moral character, of correct and orderly deportment, of tem- 
perate and industrious habits, and in all respects fit for the police 
service. As a safeguard against partisanship, it is provided that cer- 
tificates signed by office-holders will not be considered. Every appli- 
cant must answer such questions and submit to such examination 
as to physical strength, capacity, and activity, and also as to educa- 
tional qualifications, as the board may deem necessary to ascertain 
his fitness for the service. The educational test consists of reading 
from print and manuscript, handwriting as shown from copying 
manuscript, writing from memory the substance of matter commu- 
nicated orally, arithmetic,— addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of whole numbers and decimals applied to United States 
money. They will also be questioned about city government, loca- 
tion of streets, public buildings, and such general matters as 
strangers in the city inquire about. They must also submit to a 
thorough medical examination by a surgeon appointed by the board. 
Those passing a satisfactory examination are then certified by the 
board as eligible as patrolmen, and, after due inquiry and sat- 
isfactory evidence of their good character, are appointed by the 
chief, subject to confirmation by the board, as fast as vacancies 
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But the appointment is not yet final. For the first sixty 

lays, they are on probation only; and if, after two months of active 
ty, any one proves himself unfit for the service, he will be dropped 

1 the force. If, however, he gives satisfactory evidence of becom- 
sood and competent officer, he is retained on the force, so long 
performs his duties faithfully, and will only be discharged for 

ect of duties, disobedience, or other conduct unbecoming an 


y 


ler the old system, previous to the enactment of the present 
all police officers were appointed for a term of one year only, 
| with every incoming new administration most of the officers had 
“oo,’—not because there were charges against them of any kind, 

t simply to make room for others who had to be provided for. All 

s now changed: politics is absolutely banished from the force, 

id every man is compelled to stand on his own merits. This has 
the effect to increase the efficiency of the department, the men 

ll knowing and recognizing the fact that faithful service and good 
duct are the only conditions upon which they are retained on the 
force. But the law holds out still further inducements to men who 
ire true to their trust. All promotions to higher grades are made 
vithin the force. Here again, as in the case of patrolmen, the 
rs are bestowed upon those who, in connection with their record 

ile in the service, are found by competitive examination to be the 
best qualified for the place. Under the rules governing promotions, 
e chief shall give due notice of all examinations for promotion; and 
any officer who is eligible and who wishes to be a candidate for it 
nay notify the chief in writing of his wish, and the chief will make 
such provision as shall be necessary, so that the examinations shall 
not interfere with the good of the service. The rules regulating 
promotions are as follows: promotion to the position of roundsman 
ill be made from patrolmen who have been in service not less 
two years; promotion to the position of sergeant will be made 
from roundsmen ; promotion to the position of detective will be made 


from roundsmen and sergeants who have been in service not less 
than three years; promotion to the position of lieutenant will be 


made from detectives and sergeants; promotion to the position of 


aptain will be made from lieutenants. The inspector is appointed 
by the chief, subject to confirmation by the board; while the chief is 
appointed by the board. Thus, it will be seen that every precaution 
is taken to keep politics and favoritism out, and retain good officers in 
the department. 
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The work under this law, for a term of a little over two years, can 
be summarized as follows: five examinations were held for the exam). 
nation of two hundred and twenty-seven applicants for patrolmen, 
of which one hundred and thirty-eight passed. Of these, ninety-one 
were appointed on the force, twenty-five were rejected by the medica] 
examiner, twenty were rejected for various causes, leaving two not 
yet appointed on the list of satisfactory applicants. 

For promotion, two examinations were held, resulting in the pro- 
motion of three patrolmen to the rank of roundsmen, one roundsiman 
to the rank of sergeant, two roundsmen to the rank of detective, and 
one sergeant and two detectives to the rank of lieutenant. 

This, in brief, is an outline of the organization of the Milwaukee 
police department, for the maintenance of which for the present 
year the sum of $154,250 has been appropriated. This sum covers 
not only the salaries, but all expenses of every description of the 
department. 


Organisation of Charities. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF CHARITIES. 
BY CHARLES D. KELLOGG, CHAIRMAN, 
Scope of the Report. 


In order to exhibit the existing state of that recent specialty in 
haritable relief which aims at building up an organic unity of benev- 


+ 


olent endeavors, this paper is restricted to a discussion of reports 
received from societies avowedly adopting the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Associated or Organized Charities. Of these, the report 


f last year recognized fifty-two as affiliated by policy and corre- 
spondence; and this is the number now enrolled as in active associa- 
ion with each other. For, while the organizations at Denver, St. 
Paul, Portland, Me., Sandusky, and one or two other points, are 
either silent or report themselves as in dormant condition, those 
which have been formed within the past year at Bridgeport, Conn., 
Davenport, Iowa, Newburg, N.Y., Omaha, Neb., and Wilmington, 
Del., have kept up the former aggregate. From the beginning of our 
systematizing movement, the features in which it has characteris- 
tically expressed itself have been co-operation, registration, investi- 
gation, and conference ; while in some localities material relief from 
funds at its disposal has been a deplored necessity, which must be 
reduced to a secondary incident of the work, or, better still, entirely 
abolished. All the societies distinctly accepting these methods have 
been asked to contribute reports on a uniform plan as the basis of 
this paper; and thirty-four, or sixty-five per cent. of the whole num- 
ber, representing eighty-eight per cent. of the population in their 
fields of operation, have responded. Their exhibits have been tabu- 
lated in a schedule appended to this report. Of them, twenty-five 
have returned classified records of their dealings with beneficiaries, 
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adjusted to a common standard and indicating uniformity of methods 
This is an advance upon the report of last year of nine societies 
reporting and of eight concurring in the analysis of their processes, 
This gain of nearly twenty per cent. in the number of organizations 
established upon uniform standards is important, as showing the gai) 
in assimilation of distinctive principles. 

In view of the universal and profound preoccupation of the pub); 
mind with financial and sordid conceptions of charity, it might hay 
been expected that in many localities associations lifting our banne: 
and using our phraseology would be formed, of which the promoters 
had not disengaged their ideas from definitions and principles dis- 
carded by genuine charity organizationists. As a rule, societies so 
incongruously led have added no strength to our work of organiza 
tion, but have rather beclouded and distorted the public judgment 
concerning it; while seldom have they maintained themselves as 
relief agencies. A few such wrecks lie along the road we have come ; 
but, fortunately, they are rarer than reason would have predicted. 
An example occurs in Sandusky, whence the head of her Associated 
Charities writes that “the only active officers are the president and 
treasurer, who, in concert with the city authorities, administer relief.” 
He narrates the brief history of that organization as a movement 
begun in December of 1884, from an impulse to relieve the distress 
incident to a dull business season, and to find succor for the unem- 
ployed, which enterprise culminated in the following spring, leaving 
the Association from that time to this to the management of two per- 
sons. Clearly, this never was a Charity Organization Society except 
in name. In Portland, Me., the position is somewhat different. 
There a sturdy purpose exists to revivify the association, which two 
years ago threatened to die. The secretary describes the obstacles 
encountered thus: “With us, a correct understanding of the princi- 
ples and methods of the society and the spirit of co-operation are of 
very slow growth. Another great difficulty is the rarity in man or 
woman of the qualities needed for a successful visitor.” Here there 
appears to be a clear-headed purpose to introduce a sound move- 
ment into a community unprepared to comprehend it, while in San- 
dusky the initial proceeding was vitiated in the hands that promoted 
it. Probably the reason why so few lapses from charity organiza 
tion have occurred is that the movement has extended by a process 
analogous to what physicians call infiltration. It spreads from a 
centre where it has established itself to another having: some common 
element of sympathy or interest with the first. In other words, its 
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vth is not sporadic, but by propagation from one point to another. 
missaries from established organizations are invited by and sent 
new localities to organize them into “ Associated Charities,’ and 
‘nce there has been a tradition and a genesis to give unity and uni- 
formity in the growth of all our societies. Societies not thus in some 
legree propagated by us are seldom of us. Hence, if our princi- 
ples are sound and worthy of dissemination, it is of utmost impor- 
ance that all of our societies should conform in all distinctive features 
a common standard and to uniform methods. Each is likely, if 
sure, to become an infiltrating centre for outlying localities ; and 
each should therefore be fitted to convey true maxims and exact types 
f Charity Organization to new communities. Otherwise, the types 
will change by translation, until they are no longer recognizable as 
one origin and spirit; and the cohesion and unity of our great 
reform will be irrecoverably lost. To this point the report will 


return further on, as it is one of great practical importance. 


Progress for the Year. 

\t the present time, besides the fifty-two societies founded un- 

juivocally to promote the organization of charities in the United 
States, there is one other of kindred character in Montreal ; and ten 
issociations under our own flag definitely related to them in purpose, 
if not in strict form. Great Britain has thirty-eight local branches 
in organic relations with the parent society in London, and eighty-two 
iffiliated societies throughout the kingdom in active correspondence 
ind co-operation with them. From these centres, the movement has 
extended to ninety-three centres in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. ‘There are, then, in the world two hundred and seventy-seven 
organizations, at the present time, known to us as advocates in 
speech and practice of our principles. Their rapid extension in the 
United States is inspiring. In 1880, this type of effort was first 
recognized in the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
and accorded a distinct place among its constituent sections. Then 


there were but twelve associations of this character in the country. 


Five years ago there were twenty-four, and their numerical gain has 
been one hundred and seventeen per cent. in a half decade. 

As indicative of the hold this movement has upon the entire coun- 
try, it may be observed that the societies charge themselves with 
responsibility for the succor of the dependent in the entire com- 
munity in which each has taken root, that they naturally spring up 
in those dense centres of population where the need of system and 
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the demands upon philanthropy are more urgent and great, and tha; 
the fifty-two societies now in existence are located in municipa| 
centres, where more than 8,300,000 inhabitants are lodged. Thus, 
they have hold upon one-seventh of the entire population of th, 
United States, and that portion the one where destitution assun 
its most pitiable or its most dangerous phases. 

The present report is concerned with thirty-four reporting societies, 
representing cities containing 7,308,000 people, the eighteen societies 
not replying to our letters representing only 1,006,800, or less tha 
one-eighth of the total organized municipalities. It would add muc! 
to the value of these reports if they were equally well analyzed an 
complete in details. For example, of the thirty-four societies report 
ing, nine have made no classification of their beneficiaries, or else 
such a one as was useless for analysis; neither have they furnished 
records of any discrimination in their mode of treating them. In 
some instances, the reports show discrepancies between the classes 
named and the total enumeration, so that the one does not account 
for the other. The ratios to the whole of those adjudged to need 
permanent or temporary assistance, or work rather than relief, 
or to be unworthy altogether, vary so widely as to indicate great 
differences in the systems pursued. Eleven societies make no record 
of investigations made for other associations or institutions, and 
eighteen make no returns of registration. The natural inference 
from these omissions is that the societies making them have done 
little or nothing in the way of co-operation, and therefore nothing 
for that vitally characteristic work of organizing the varied charities 
of their localities which has given name and distinction to our move- 
ment. Thirteen make no showing of frauds exposed or suppressed, 
and fourteen none of families or persons apparently rendered seli- 
supporting,— the crucial standards whereby our older societies, both 
in Great Britain and America, have asked the public to judge their 
work. Much as these divergences are to be deplored, it would per- 
haps be unfair to attribute the omissions of these reports to neglect 
of the duties which are implied thereby. The more probable expla- 
nation of many of them is that the delinquent societies have failed 
either in systematizing their work or in keeping exact records of it, 
and so were unable to answer many of the questions submitted to 
them,—a condition of things not surprising in view of the rapid 
extension of the organization, and the necessary committal of its 
interests in many localities to inexperienced hands, deprived of op- 
portunities for consultation with older associations. Of the eighteen 
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eties which make no showing of registration, ten have been 
ded within three years, and embrace centres of population 
ageregating only 564,000, The sixteen societies reporting registra- 
ns cover populations of 5,300,000, or sixty-four per cent. of the 
ibitants collected at the centres where our standards are reared, 
and with one or two exceptions are among our earliest organizations, 


Uniformity Desirable. 
rhese statements bring us face to face with a problem which, at 
east while the reform at which we are aiming is in its infancy, would 
to involve the gravest interests of ‘“ Charity Organization.” 
untering not only the unconcern which obstructs the progress 
of every new enterprise, but the more insidious preoccupation of the 
public mind with definitions of charity which differ from ours, it 
would seem most desirable that all who enroll themselves under our 
banner should use the same vocabulary in the same sense,— should 
present one common front to the country, and should act under one 
purpose and discipline. This unity will make our phrases compre- 
hensible: it is a source of momentum that will give us power. 

Formal uniformity could be secured if a standard analysis were 
senerally adopted as the basis of records and reports, if all ex- 
changeable documents were of uniform size, and if the technical 
terms used in classification of details not only were free from ambi- 
cuity, but were universally employed in the same sense. The dan- 
gers of embarrassing our work by too rigid systematizing, of barring 
the entrance of new experiments, and of substituting stereotyped 
perfunctoriness for free impulse, are at present remote; while the 
immediate results of the uniformity described would be these: new 
organizations would have a standard to guide them in their plans; 
the vital methods of our work would be more uniformly practised in 
every community ; fewer capricious inroads would be made upon our 
system ; changes would be made by conferences, where a hearing 
could be given to all sides; the data upon which are made all those 
generalizations which are to guide our studies and practice would be 
more exactly given; comparison of results in different localities would 
be facilitated ; records exchanged would be susceptible of uniform 
binding, easier reference, and better preservation; and the public 
would be more rapidly and accurately informed of the maxims and 
conclusions of charity organizationists. ‘To reach results so desirable 
by expedients so simple fully justifies systematic consultation of rep- 
resentatives from the various societies interested to prepare and rec- 
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ommend the requisite forms. Initial steps in this direction hay, 
already been inaugurated by the “Council of Charity Officers,” 
purely voluntary body, composed of the paid officers of the severa| 
Charity Organization Societies of the country, which has undertaken 
the following experiments :— 

A central registration, at Buffalo, N.Y., of all travelling mendicant; 
and impostors, based upon reports from all affiliated societies in {| 
United States. 

The preparation of a telegraphic code for charitable inquiries. 

The compilation of a primer of organized charity for educational! 
use at new centres. 

A plan to secure uniform information concerning methods and 
results from all kindred societies, as a basis for intelligent action 
upon the social problems which confront them. 

An effort to introduce the teaching of Charity Organization princi- 
ples and methods into high schools, colleges, and seminaries. 


Statistics. 


While the thirty-four reports upon which this paper is based differ 
in their completeness and modes of exhibiting facts, yet by retaining 
those the details of which can be grouped under some systemati 


classification, a series of results and percentages can be reached 
which show how far Charity Organizatior: has taken hold of the prob- 
lems it has chosen to attack, and what value attaches to its work. 
These thirty-four societies represent municipalities embracing one- 
eighth of the papulation of the United States, and probably one-sixth 
of its entire pauperism. From several computations, so varied as to 
be a check each upon the other, it appears that the urban pauperism 
of the country is one to sixteen; that is, there is one applicant for 
the aid which lies outside of the natural offices of kindred and neigh- 
borhood in every sixteen of the population. If the rural statistics 
could be added, probably the ratio would be very materially less. 
These thirty-four societies are therefore confronted by 456,000 pau- 
pers. They have treated with their own agencies and by their own 
methods 42,376 cases, and investigated 14,623 cases for correspond- 
ing or co-operating societies, institutions, and churches. ‘The com- 
mittee understand these 56,999 cases to mean 56,999 families, which, 
at the estimate of the Census Bureau of five persons to each family, 
comprise 285,000 persons, and constitute 62.5 per cent., or five- 
eighths, of the whole pauperism within the bounds of their operations. 
They further report that they have obtained co-operation with sixty- 
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six per cent. of the voluntary charities for out-door relief in their 
localities, with sixty-nine per cent. of those administering in-door relief 
in institutions, with eighty per cent. of the boards for distributing 
relief from taxation, with forty-five per cent. of the churches, and with 
fifty per cent. of private beneficence. By this co-operation is to be un- 
derstood that, in such a percentage of instances where our societies 
have sought or desired it, co-operation has been accorded to them. 
[he percentages represent the co-operation which has been promised 
and available in the prosecution of their work rather than that which 
has been actually and fully used. 

It is in registration that the relation of co-operation to the total 
pauperism of the cities is most distinctly seen. On this subject, but 
sixteen societies have made report, eighteen passing it in silence, 
among which are the great towns of Brooklyn, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis, and Philadelphia. Doubtless, in some instances, the 
omissions have grown out of the defective methods of keeping rec- 
ords; and, in any event, the proposal of registration to churches and 
older charitable enterprises, working on other principles than ours, 
seems to them to assail their independence and to imply defective- 
ness in their methods. Many times this species of correspondence 
is reluctantly and partially accorded, and here and there it is wholly 
refused. ‘The. failure to secure it is much to be regretted; for we 
have failed to take possession of the field, where a part of its pauper- 
ism is concealed from us. The societies reporting registration, how- 
ever, represent 5,300,000 population. They have rendered or profited 
by this service with sixty per cent. of the voluntary societies for out- 
door relief, with seventy-seven per cent. of the institutions for indoor 
relief, with ninety per cent. of municipal boards for dispensing public 
aid from taxation, with nineteen per cent. of the churches, all within 
the limits of their respective fields. The relation of any society to pri- 
vate beneficence must always be a matter of mere conjecture, but our 
societies estimate no inconsiderable degree of service rendered to 
individual citizens wishing information to guide the distribution of 
their personal alms. In the foregoing statements, the estimates of 
the reporting societies have been accepted as the basis of computa- 
tion; and they present so favorable a showing as to excite the com- 
ment, “they are almost too good to be true.” 

The ground is surer under our feet when we come to those reports 
which, dealing with the dependants of whom they have taken sole 
charge, have analyzed them into distinctly characterized groups. 
There are twenty-five such reports available for our analysis; and 
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they cover 27,970 cases, representing by safe conjecture 111,88 
souls, and on them adjudication passed as follows: — 


Worthy of continuous relief, . . . . . . 2,888 or 10.3 per centum. 
Worthy of temporary relief,. . . . . . . 7,451 “ 266 “ 
Needing work rather than relief, . . . . . 11,280 “ 40.4 

Unwosthy of telicef, 2. 6 ws ew et we) 6G Qe ae: 


27,901 Ico 


For several years past there has been a very close correspondence of 
published experience between Boston and New York ; and in these 
cities the percentage of those needing work rather than relief has 
been 53.4, and of the unworthy 15.8. While they found that employ- 
ment was the proper relief for fifty-three in every hundred of their 
cases, the general experience has formed that opinion in only forty of 
one hundred cases; and, while they have adjudged sixteen in one 
hundred to deserve police discipline, the aggregate of all reportin 
societies represents about twenty-three as requiring such treatmen 
On the other hand there is a notable unity of opinion that only from 
thirty-one to thirty-seven per cent., or say one-third, of the cases 
actually treated were in need of that material assistance for which 
no offices of friendly counsel or restraint could compensate. ‘The 
logical application of this generalization to the whole country is that 
two-thirds of its real or simulated destitution could be wiped out by 
a more perfect adjustment of the supply and demand for labor and 
a more vigorous and enlightened police administration. Subsequent 
and wider experience may modify this conclusion, but hardly can 
wholly overturn it; and, while it stands, it is of highest significance 
in the solution of the poor-problem. It throws a flood of light upon 
the question, showing how far destitution is criminal, how far it is 
misfortune that may be made transient, and how far it is a permanent 
and genuine claim upon our humanity. To know this is to know the 
general lines to which our remedial efforts should be shaped. 

A few remaining facts complete the exhibit of Charity Organization 
at the present time, to one or two of which return will be made for 
brief comment. Sixteen societies are still dispensing relief directly 
to their beneficiaries, although four of them claim to restrict it to 
emergencies too urgent for other recourse and two to payment for 
labor performed. The ten which relieve without restriction reach 
less than one-fourth of the populations among which our organization 
has taken root. In the judgment of your committee, they would be 
truer exponents of Charity Organization purposes if they took the 
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earliest opportunity to abandon wholly the distribution of every form 
ims. By so doing, they would clear from their paths many an 
truction; for they would cease to excite the jealousy of purely 


associations to which they now make themselves rivals, and 
they would present to their own members and agents a clearer and 
simpler conception of their dominant aim. ‘Their dispensation of 
alms confuses and distracts the public mind, already entangled in 
conceptions of charity almost exactly antagonistic to those of the 
charity organizationists ; and the good we desire cannot be achieved 
by it, while it re-enforces the evils we deplore. Sixteen of the report- 

¢ societies have district or ward branches under their control ; and 
eighteen maintain conferences, with more or less frequency, for the 
amplest consultation of the workers one with another and for the 
exchange of experiences. In New York, the society regards such 
conferences as most desirable; but, owing to the newness, magnitude, 
ind complexity of its work, it has not as yet been able to establish 
them. Newark alone reports disappointment with them. Fifteen 
others regard them as successful, of which Philadelphia rejoices in 
their educational value, Indianapolis regards them as “ of the greatest 
importance,” Brooklyn declares them “indispensable,” and Boston 
says they are “one of the most essential features of our system, and 
tend to create a unity of aims and methods in those who attend.” 

[hirty societies report the maintenance of one hundred and sixty- 
eight officers and agents, a number made requisite by the numer- 
ous branch or subordinate district organizations in such large cities 
as Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cincinnati, New York, and 
Philadelphia. If these branch organizations were counted as distinct 
societies, — and many of them are responsible for districts as populous 
as Newport, Binghamton, and even Bridgeport, Conn., or Columbus, 
Ohio, and Syracuse,—our roll of Charity Organization Societies in 
the United States would enumerate more than a hundred of them. 

Twenty-eight societies believe that they have made distinct gains 
in the past year, which are shown by better financial support, by 
increase in co-operative services, by juster popular comprehension of 
their purposes, by the enlargement of their field and a higher grade 
of dut done, and by perceptible reductions in the mendicant ranks. 
Twenty societies believe the municipal systems of relief with which 
they are in juxtaposition have improved; and Buffalo, which from 
the outstart gained a strong influence over the distribution of civic 
relief, has held her own in that respect, and can look for but little 
more than the anticipated abolition of out-door aid by the city. 
3,064 frauds have been recorded as suppressed or exposed. 
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Letters are often received by the older societies asking how the 
methods and principles of charity organization can be applied in 
small communities where the benevolent impulse is strong and the 
applicants of relief are increasing. This inquiry will be lucidly an- 
swered by the paper by Mrs. Charles R. Lowell, of the New York 
State Board of Charities, which this Committee will have the honor 
to present. 


friendly Visitors. 

The right arm of aggressive work is the corps of friendly visitors, 
There is little exaggeration in saying that all the administrative work 
of our societies and all their labor to systematize and co-ordinate 
the multitudinous charities of the country are undertaken to clear the 
field for such influences and offices as characterize the work of the 
Friendly Visitors. These executive labors are voices crying in the 
wilderness, “There cometh after me that which is mightier than [, 
the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose.” The bound- 
less divine compassion and the unfailing divine expedients are lodged 
in the breasts of the Friendly Visitors. A goodly brigade of them are 
now in the field. Twenty-eight societies enjoy the unpaid services 
of 3,228 of them. The lowest in rank has but one visitor to each 
36,666 of the population, which is one for each 2,292 of the apparent 
paupers of the city. If the actual cases treated were divided equally 
among this corps of visitors, each would have 164 families to super- 
vise and befriend. Salem, N.J., has one visitor for each 190 of her 
citizens ; while Taunton, Mass., has one for every 1 4-10 beneficiary 
family. These are the extremes embraced in our records. Eleven 
societies, among which Boston alone of all the large cities takes a 
place, have a visitor for every six or less of the cases with which they 
have charged themselves. Brooklyn has one for every eight bene- 
ficiaries. 

A few words may well be spared to emphasize the inestimable 
importance of extending the system of friendly visiting. To show 
what remedial grasp our organization has actually taken upon the 
problem of dependent or simulated destitution, a computation has 
been made which shows that in twenty-eight cities one friendly vis- 
itor is at work for every 3,487 inhabitants. This would consign to his 
or her charge 215 dependants, if this system had taken control of the 
entire town pauperism. ‘Taking into account only the actual recipi- 
ents of the care of our organization in these cities, there was but one 
visitor for each twenty-four dependent families,— a duty far beyond the 
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ity of the most vigorous, judicious, and zealous person satisfac- 
“se to perform. The Boston standard is as high as an efficient 
system ought to go, and there one visitor is in service for every five 
immediate beneficiaries of the Associated Charities Society. To 
reach the whole pauperism of the fifty-two localities where our societies 
established as thoroughly as in the case of Boston, the present 
list of 3,228 visitors should be extended thirty-two-fold, and our 
brigade should grow into a grand army of 103,750 visitors. That is 
nly one volunteer for eighty inhabitants, or one person out of every 
sixteen families. Who can describe the sweetness and order and 
light which would surge like a tidal wave through these fifty-two 
ities, flooding every part thereof, at the tread through their streets of 
a hundred thousand strong of pitying, rescuing American men and 
women? The problem of friendly visiting has now been broadly 
stated upon its numerical side, and here this report might well leave 
it; for the nature of the work and the methods of obtaining volun- 
teers are to be presented to this Conference by Mrs. James J. Put- 
nam and Miss Zilpha D. Smith, both of Boston, who have kindly 
sented to discuss them, and an important department of visitorial 
work of great practical value will be explored and illustrated in a 
paper from Mrs. John H. Scribner, of New York. 


t 


to complete the presentation of facts which it has gathered, and the 


But two further points remain to be recounted by your Committee 
y 
both tend to re-enforce the plea for more friendly visitors. 


Families made Self-supporting. 


[t has been a charity organization maxim from the beginning that 
the true test of efficient relief was not to be sought in the amount 
of money given away, or in the large number of those for whom it 
was disbursed, but in the number permanently removed from the 
list of dependants by placing them upon their own natural resources. 
This result must for the most part be achieved by friendly visitors, 
either men or women. In other words, the kind of duty which is 
devolved upon them is indispensable in putting a broken or fallen 
family again upon its own feet. To them may be attributed most 
of what has been accomplished thus far in this direction. Twenty 
societies report for the last year 3,342 cases of transfer from depend- 
ence upon charity to self-maintenance. According to Mr. Edward 
\tkinson’s latest standard of what is necessary to the subsistence of 
a laborer’s family, which is $546 a year, this translation from unpro- 
ductive conditions to self-support would add $1,800,000 to the in- 
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come of the country annually. Let it be noted that only one society 
reporting no Friendly Visitor returned any restorations to indepen- 
dence, while almost uniformly the greatest number of restorations eo 
hand in hand with the greatest ratio of visitors to beneficiaries ; and 
hence the economic result just given may fairly be put to the credit 
of the friendly visiting system. 

Those who examine the tabular exhibit appended to this paper may 
observe that the proportion of friendly visitors and of families ren- 
dered self-supporting to the number of cases treated is, with one 
or two exceptions, conspicuously greater in the small than in the 
large towns. The phenomenon is instructive and intelligible. The 
smaller the community, the more thoroughly do the same social forces 
penetrate all through it. In the great cities there is in a local sense 
practically no neighborhood. The classes which wealth and poverty 
and occupation make have drifted apart, and are more monotonously 
uniform. The merchants’ clerks, and much more the manufact- 
urers’ hands, live in opposite directions from their employers ; and 
their lives only touch in the store and the shop. Social circles are 
based upon some community in fashion or riches, or business or 
church relations, without the slightest regard to locality of resi- 
dence. One’s friends may be scattered over a wide area, while one 
has no knowledge of the family within the next door. Nowhere else 
are a man’s circle of acquaintance more monotonously graded, no- 
where else can a man be so sequestered and lonesome as in a great 
city. Moreover, the surface and rapid transit of great cities distrib- 
utes population according to wealth; and the poorer stratum is in 
one district, the middle classes in another, and the rich upon some 
Beacon or Murray Hill. There is no solvent of social ties like urban 
life. It is not so in rural towns. There the interest of the whole 
community can be concentrated on a single aim; there neighborhood 
means acquaintance ; there the word of counsel, of cheer, of admoni- 
tion, is preceded by years of friendliness. Men speak of each other's 
affairs with fuller knowledge and discernment. Hence it is that the 
problem of calling friendly visitors into the field is easier in rural 
than in metropolitan communities ; hence, the depressed are more 
susceptible to neighborly offices and accessible to the opinions of 
those in other circumstances than theirs. Where the varied social 
forces of a community play most freely through all its divisions, there 
the problem of pauperism is easiest of solution. This is what our 
thirty-four reports are distinctly teaching us. Hence comes the infet- 
ence, sharp and clear,— the inference already often drawn from thou- 
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sands of experiences, in hundreds of localities and through a dozen 
cenerations,—that the cure of pauperism is a social question. It is 
not one of alms, nor of a redistribution of wealth, but of genuine 
neighborhood. Neighborliness must be established as a feature of 
civic life. The Samaritan must be found who will rescue the man 
who has fallen among the thieves of misfortune, of temptation, and 
of oppression, of penury. Lo! that Samaritan is found, and is on 
the way to the half-dead and despoiled. He is the Friendly Visitor. 


HOW TO ADAPT “CHARITY ORGANIZATION” 
METHODS TO SMALL COMMUNITIES. 
BY MRS. C. R. LOWELL, 
NEW YORK, 
I have two objects in preparing the following paper: the first, and 


most important, to show that it is desirable for small and moderate 
sized communities to adopt at once some system of organized or 


scientific charity ; and the second, to show how easily an attempt may 


be made to do this. 

In trying to reach these two objects, I shall write for those who 
are ignorant of scientific charity, or at least for those who are novices 
in it; and I shall therefore begin at the beginning, which is, of 
course, a definition of what scientific charity is and what are its spe- 
cial principles and aims. 

[ do not like the name we have chosen, because “ charity’ means, 
in common speech, some kind of help given to “the poor”; and I 
wish we could find a name which would cover the idea of good done 
to the whole community, to the doers, as well as to others. I should 
very much like it if some idea of good citizenship, and of the duties 
done by, and for, citizens in mutual service, could be embodied in 
ourname. ‘Organized charity” is very limited, and does no justice 
to the aims of the societies we represent. 

The work of scientific charity may be said to be both preventive 
and curative ; that is, its proper field is moral, mental, and physical 
hygiene and medicine. It aims to keep the members of each com- 
munity in which it takes up its abode in a healthy state of soul, mind, 
and body; but, where misfortune or disease has overtaken any, it 
aims at thorough and permanent cure. 
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It is neither content with bad circumstances which lead to misery. 
nor content to accept the theory that there must always be a given 
number of suffering people, and that the only thing to be done for 
these is in some degree to mitigate their distress, feeling sure that, 
when these miserable ones die, others as miserable will be on hand 
to fill their places. Scientific charity strives to cure the misery of 
those who suffer now, and to work constantly toward such improve- 
ment in circumstances that the number of the miserable shall dimin- 
ish day by day. 

Of these two branches of its work, the preventive and the curative, 
the former is by far the most valuable and the most encouraging, 
And it is the fortune of small communities to be able to make this the 
most prominent ; for, in the small community, the persons who have 
fallen into distress are few comparatively, the accumulation of the 
evil forces that corrupt and degrade is not large, the number of 


well-meant but dangerous schemes of benevolence is not many, and, 
in fact, the chance is presented of beginning at once to do righ 
instead of having first to undo a great mass of wrong. There are 
three classes of service that may be rendered to a community :— 

1. Such as benefit directly every member of it, to which class be- 
long the following: good drainage, good schools, public reading 


rooms and libraries, public parks and play grounds, decent public 
bathing places, clean and orderly streets, the preservation of peace 
and good morals, and the enforcement of the liquor laws. Every one 
of these things is essential to a happy and prosperous public exisi- 
ence, and all can be secured in a small community by the exertion of 
a few public-spirited individuals. And yet how many are without 
them! And, although in a small community their lack may not be 
felt at once, yet the want of them tends to the creation of such a 
population as will be a never ending curse to themselves and others. 

The cost of these public blessings should be borne by the tax-pay- 
ers, and of course there is no necessity for “organized ” or “ scientific 
charity” to secure them. But where no citizen has looked far 
enough into the future to feel their need, and a charity organization 
society is established, it can do no greater good than by turning 
public attention to the great benefit which such improvements would 
be to the town or village, and by educating public opinion to demand 
them. 

2. The second class of services to the community are directly ser- 
viceable to only some of its members, but indirectly to all, in pre- 
serving a healthy public life. Such are lectures to working men 
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women; industrial education for men and women and training- 
ls of various kinds for boys and girls; the collecting of savings 


adults and children; bringing beauty and music and refinement 


thin reach of those who cannot themselves attain them; and en- 


uraging the formation of clubs for self-improvement and mutual 

fit by young men and girls. 

None of these things can be attained except by sincere and devoted 
‘rsonal effort on the part of at least a few individuals, and these 
esent the special field for the preventive work of organized charity. 
[he expense of such efforts may be borne, so far as possible, by those 
lirectly benefited by them, but supplemented (as education is in col- 
ses) by the gifts of others. 

One of the most important advantages of all this second class of 
enefits lies in the opportunity it gives for personal acquaintance and 
mutual service between sets of people who, but for some such link, 
uld live all their lives in absolute ignorance of each other’s best 
jualities, or indeed almost of each other’s existence. If only the 
members of each community can meet as human beings, can have 
some sort of knowledge of each other, and can bring to each other 
the benefits which each finds in his or her own special sphere, we 
shall have a healthy, social existence. Some of us lack the indepen- 
dence, the strength of character, the courage and practical ability 
which come from contact with real life, from the necessity of having 
to work for one’s daily bread; while, again, those who have had to 
face poverty and hardship from their youth up have often never been 
ible to gain the beauty and grace of character which education and 

‘contact with the minds of the great of all ages ought, at least, to 
teach, If those who have had these latter advantages can place their 
high moral standards, their trained intellect, their refined tastes, at 
the service of those who have not been so favored, while they learn 
from them the higher virtues of courage, patience, self-sacrifice, and 
industry, both will be blessed. 

[In neither of these classes of public service can we trace the germ 
f evil. They are all aimed at the education of the mind or charac- 
ter, and whatever of good can be learned by any human being is so 
much gain both to the individual and to the world at large. We may 
safely teach all the good and useful things we can, and may safely 
learn them, feeling sure that they have the divine quality of eternal 
life, and will continue to live and benefit mankind after we have 
passed away. 


- 


3. Of the third class of benefits, this cannot be said. These con- 
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sist of all such as are done to individuals in physical need. They 
deal with the body, and they possess the qualities of the body: the) 
are transient and pass away. And not only that: we are exposed 
to the constant fear that they may lose their character, even o 
temporary good, and may be transformed into evils,— to us, to those 
we seek to serve, and to all the community. They furnish the diff- 
cult field of the curative work of “organized charity,” and spread 
a snare for the feet of the unwary. 

It is necessary that misery should be relieved, that the hungry 
should be fed, the naked clothed ; and yet, if we for a moment are 
tempted to look upon this as ¢Ae important part of our work, or even 
as av important part of our work, if we let ourselves be led astray to 
regard the body more than the soul, confusion and defeat befall us. 
Therefore, what is called “relief” must be kept out of sight,— must 
be looked upon as merely an unimportant matter,— while the building 
up of character, even in (or indeed especially in) those who come 


to 


us in the direst physical distress, must be always held to be the on 
vital work before us. 

Every plan for the help of any person must always be judged by 
this principle: it must be met by the question, “ Will this course work 
good or ill to him? and, if good temporarily, will there be a reaction 


€ 
TIC 


of evil to him or to others?” A student of human nature knows that 
to do for another what that other should do for himself injures his 
character. Therefore, we must start with the fundamental principle 
that all relief of bodily wants by outsiders is in itself bad. It is at 
best a “low benefit.” As Mr. Emerson says,—“ It is a low benefit 
to give me something: it is a high benefit to enable me to do some- 
what of myself.” The great danger of all such “low benefits” is 
that we may create “parasites,” or, in other words, paupers. 

Drummond, in his “Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” says: 
“ Any principle which secures food to the individual without the expendi- 
ture of work is injurious, and accompanied by the degeneration and (oss 
of parts. ‘The social and political analogies of this law are familiar. 
... All nations which have prematurely passed away, buried in graves 
dug by their own effeminacy ; all those individuals who have secured 
a hasty wealth by the chances of speculation ; all children of fortune, 
all victims of inheritance; all social sponges; all satellites of the 
court; all beggars of the market place,—all these are living and un- 
lying witnesses to the unalterable retributions of the law of para- 
sitism.” 

Mr. Drummond quotes also from Prof. E. Ray Lancaster, as follows: 
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{ny new set of conditions occurring to an animal, which render its 

od and safety very easily attained, seem to lead, as a rule, to degen- 
eration, just as an active, healthy man sometimes degenerates when 
he becomes suddenly possessed of a fortune or as Rome degener- 
ited when possessed of the riches of the ancient world. The habit 
of parasitism clearly acts upon animal organization in this way. Let 
the parasitic life once be secured, and away go legs, jaws, eyes, and 
irs; the active, highly gifted crab, insect, or annelid may become 
a mere sac, absorbing nourishment and laying eggs.”’ Or, as we see 
too often, the support of life being secured by ‘ charity,” the active 
man may become a mere pauper. 

It thus appears that the great object of scientific charity is to 
oid this catastrophe, and to so work that paupers and paupers’ 
children may be re-educated and redeveloped into self-respecting 
men and women, full of noble independence, instead of following a 

irse which will surely degrade into the pauper rank those who 
have been overtaken by sudden calamities. 

Another fundamental principle of scientific charity is what we all 
know as “adequate relief,” which means such relief as we should 
vive to a brother or a sister in distress, and which means, conse- 
quently, that each person is to be eft hold of just so long as he or 
she needs a helping hand or a helping heart. 

This curative part is, as I have said, the difficult, the disheartening 
side of the work; and it is because this part grows apace in every 
community in which charity is not organized, is not scientific, until, 
as in our great cities, the amount of it seems to absorb all the time 
and thought of those who seek to work in a better way, that it is 
not only easy, but essential, for every small community to bestir itself 
betimes before the mischief is done and while the field is open, and 
to start from the beginning to prevent pauperism rather than to wait 
until it has assumed gigantic proportions, and then try to crush it. 
While the task is easy, put your hand to it,—sow good seed before 
the mischievous weeds have a chance to grow. 

[ have said that it is easy ¢o ¢ry to do all this,—to try to carry out 
all the plans and to reach all the objects of scientific charity; but 
I cannot truthfully say that it is easy to do it, for it is a great work, 
it is a noble work, and great and noble ends cannot be attained by 
small and feeble means. We reap what we sow. We cannot get 
out more power than we put in; and, as we aim at large results, we 
must use energy and devotion to obtain them. 


Given a measure of energy and devotion, of earnestness and perse- 
verance, the methods of the work are very simple. 
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If ten or fifteen men and women make up their minds that they 
will have a Charity Organization Society, or whatever they may 
choose to call their association, all they have to do is to meet and 
organize, adopt a constitution, and go to work. 


The following is a simple form of constitution adapted to a small 
community : — 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 


The name of this society shall be “ The Charity Organization Society of -— 


” 


ARTICLE IIT. 


This society shal] be conducted upon the following principles : — 


1. Every department of its work shall be completely severed from all quest 
of religious belief, politics, and nationality. 


2. The society shall not directly dispense alms in any form. 


ARTICLE III. 


The objects of this society are : — 

1. To prevent children from growing up as paupers. 

2. To encourage thrift, self-dependence, and industry, through friendly inter- 
course, advice, and sympathy, and to help the poor to help themselves. 

3. To raise the needy above the need of relief, prevent begging and impositio 
and diminish pauperism. 

To accomplish these objects, it is designed : — 

1. To provide that the case of every applicant for relief shall be thoroughly 
investigated, and the results of such investigation placed at the disposal of the 
public officer having charge of the poor, of all ‘he churches and charitable societies 
of , and of private persons of benevolence. 

2. To obtain employment, if possible; if not, to obtain, so far as necessary, 
suitable assistance for every deserving applicant, from benevolent individuals, 
churches, etc. 

3. To make all relief, whether by alms or charitable work, conditional upon 
good conduct and progress. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The society shall be composed of the following persons : — 

1. Members of District Committees. 

2. Annual members (any person who shall subscribe not less than $2 to the 
society annually). 

3. Life members (any person who shall subscribe $25). 

4. Ex-officio members, the public officer having charge of the poor, and one 
delegate from each of the churches and charitable societies of ——. 
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ARTICLE V. 


e management of the society shall be vested in a Central Council, which 
ave the control of all questions of principle and all matters relating to the 
f the society : — 
rhe Central Council shall consist of : — 
[wo delegates from each District Committee of the society. 
The ex-officio members of the society. 
he officers of the council shall consist of a president, vice-president, se retary, 
r, and one or more agents, and shall be elected by ballot at the first meeting 
council after the annual meeting of the society. 
he officers of the council sha!l be the officers of the society. 
re shall be a regular meeting of the council on the last Friday of each 
th, and special meetings may be called by an officer with the concurrence of 
members. 
At any meeting of the council, five members, other than ex-officio members, shall 
stitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. 


he town (or village) shall be divided, for the purposes of the society, into such 
jistricts as the council may designate; and the council may at any time rearrange 
such districts. 

In each district there shall be a committee of three or more residents. The 
ouncil shall appoint the members of such committee. Each District Committee 
shall, subject to the control of the council, manage the work of the society within 
its district; and each District Committee shall deal only with the cases of persons 
resident in its district. 

It shall be the duty of a committee of a district to see that every application from 
persons living within the district is thoroughly investigated; to study how appli- 
cants for relief can be raised into independence, and to make them self-supporting, 
whenever possible; to obtain aid for deserving applicants, unable to earn their 
support from the appropriate sources; to see that all children in the district 
attend school; to try to secure a good sanitary condition of the district; to see 
that such reports are made to the Central Council as the latter shall require. 


ARTICLE VII. 


An annual meeting of the society shall be held at such time and place, in or 
about the month of , as the council may designate ; and the council may call 
special meetings of the society. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


This Constitution shall not be amended except by the resolution of a two-thirds 
vote of a meeting of the council, at which at least ten members, other than ex-officio 
members, shall be present, due notice of such amendment having already been 
given at a previous stated meeting of the council. 


The provision for the appointment of one or more agents is elas- 
tic, as in different places the requirements will differ. In some, no 
paid agent is required; while, in others, it might be necessary to 
have one for every two or three districts. 
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Having thus created the society, the next step is to put it in work. 
ing order; and, officers having been chosen, a plan for districting 
the town or village must be adopted, and chairmen of the Distric; 
Committees appointed, whose duty it will then be to make the prip. 
ciples and objects of the society known to the appropriate people ji 
their respective districts, with the purpose of interesting them in 
work and inducing them to become members of the District Commi; 
tees. A circular should then be drawn up, explaining the proposed 
work of the new society and asking for co-operation and for annual 
subscriptions of $2, for the salary of the agent (if necessary), fo; 
printing, rent, etc. It should be especially stated that none of the 
money subscribed is to go to the poor, in order to avoid misunder 
standing (and this I believe to be absolutely necessary for the suc- 
cess of the society); that is, no general fund should be raised for 
“relief,” and all such help, when necessary for distressed individuals, 
should be kept out of sight, the money procured for those special 
persons, and when not all used for them returned to the givers. “A 
fund” is an immense and constant temptation to those who have it 
to spend, serving to turn their minds and hearts away from bette: 
but more laborious ways of helping their fellows. 

The society, then, being well established,— its districts laid out 
with convenient and easily to be remembered boundaries, and its 
existence made known to the community,—its duty is to keep itself 
constantly before its public; for, to be truly alive and useful, it needs 
the co-operation of all. It cannot “see that no children grow up as 
paupers” if the-public officers give relief and train them to be pau- 
pers. It cannot teach thrift and habits of industry if begging from 
door to door is rewarded by food and doles. It cannot diminish im- 
position and pauperism if the population loves to be imposed upon ; 
and so one of its duties is the education of the well-to-do in the com- 
munity to some sense of their duties toward their less fortunate fel- 
low-citizens. It needs, also, constantly new workers, and must per- 
petually seek for such,— especially among the young, whom it can 
touch with the enthusiasm of humanity,—and train them in the 
pleasant ways of scientific charity, giving them the chance to enter 
into new relations with those around them whose lives lie in different 
fields, whom they can teach and from whom they can learn, with 
mutual benefit. 

Each District Committee should be allowed a large liberty, so that 
each may develop some special kind of beneficent scheme for its 
own people, and thus there will be as many centres of life as there 
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are District Committees; and that happy community, wise in time, 
will escape the suffering, the degradation, and the danger with which 
we, in the larger cities, are to-day brought face to face, because our 
redecessors failed in their duty to their brothers fifty or a hundred 
years ago. 
~ But remember always that it is our drothers for whom we are to 
and that it is we who are to work. It is not “the poor” who 
“relieved.” No society will do what we need, no organ- 
ization will do, no machinery will do: these are only the means of 
bringing us near to the men and women who need us; who are 
ng, body and soul, for need of us; and who are not only our 
brothers, but the brothers of Him who said, “If ye have done these 


things unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done them 
unto me.” 


THE SAVINGS SOCIETY. 
BY ANNE TOWNSEND SCRIBNER, 
NEW BRIGHTON, N.Y. 
In the year 1879, the Newport (R.I.) Charity Organization Society 
found that the poor who applied to them for relief during the winter 
were so careless and improvident that in many instances, while their 
neighbors, on exactly the same income, lived comfortably throughout 
the year, they were obliged to come often for assistance. 

After discovering this fact, the society determined to help these 
improvident creatures to think of the future and to lay by money in 
summer, their harvest season, for the extremity of the winter. With 
this object, they secured the services of four ladies, who volunteered 
to call “every week from house to house to collect the small sums that 
these people could afford to lay by. On first introducing this plan, 
1 small premium was offered to the savers in the shape of groceries 
and coal at wholesale prices; but this plan was afterward aban- 
doned, and now no inducement of any kind, other than the natural 
advantage of money laid by, is offered by the society. 

In one year, by means of this house to house visiting, $690.19 was 
collected in small sums ; and, since this beginning, over $10,000 has 


been saved by many of those very people who before were begging 
for relief. 


In the year 1885, knowing of the great success of the Newport 
Savings Society, the Castleton Charity Organization Society (New 
Brighton, Staten Island) decided to take up the work. 
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The Savings Society on Staten Island has had remarkable success. 
In the two years of its existence in Castleton, nearly $4,000 has bee; 
collected ; and last year alone more than eight thousand visits 
paid to five hundred different families. 

The Edgewater Savings Society (Stapleton, Staten Island) was the 
next to introduce the society ; and the success here was even more 


ber of visits mounting far into the thousands. 

The operation of the society is very simple. In the Staten Isla: 
Charity Organization Societies, a number of small bank books wer 
procured, with the rules of the society printed on the outside cover, 
These were enclosed in an envelope and given to the saver, who, on 
joining the society, promises to lay aside a certain sum each week 
for the collector. ‘The collector calls on some regular day, and enters 
in ink the date and the amount received in the saver’s bank book, 
and also in the book which the collector keeps. The saver is gi 
to understand that the society is just like a bank,— the money part 
of it, or all of it, can be withdrawn at any time; the saver can drop 
out of the society at any time,— and that in joining no special obliga- 
tions are incurred. 


The advantages which must follow such a system of regular visit- 


ven 


ing are apparent to all engaged in the Charity Organization Society 
work, 


The main objects, gained, however, by the introduction of the 
Savings Society are two: first, the inculcation of thrift ; and, second, 
the aid to friendly visitors which the society offers. To raise the 
needy above the need of relief is one of the first principles of the 
Charity Organization Societies. That the Savings Society is a won- 
derful aid in this work of helping the poor to help themselves has 
been proved beyond question by the society’s work on Staten Island. 

One case was found where aid had been given unrestrictedly for 
some time. A visitor, a stranger to the family, called, and asked the 
members to join the Savings Society. To the collector’s amazement 
the wife and mother joined, and deposited ten cents at once, and after 
that became regular savers. It is the collector’s aim, if possible, to 
get the person or family to save for some object, such as the next 
winter’s supply of coal or clothing, or some debt which must be met. 
Often, it is found that the children of a family will join the society or 
perhaps the mother or father will save for the children. 

As the object of the society is the promotion of thrift and self- 
respect, and as a man with a bank account is twice the man that 
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s without it, it is far better that, when the saver gets five dollars, 
a bank account in the saver’s own name should be opened in some 
trustworthy bank. The postal savings banks would be of great assist- 
ance here. It is often found that the savers are afraid of banks, and, 
of course, in these cases it is not urged; but it is part of a collector’s 
duty to suggest a trustworthy bank where deposits can be made. 

The accumulation of money in the hands of the collectors is one of 
he difficulties in the way of the Savings Society. In the Edgewater 
Society, each collector hands the money once a month to a general 
treasurer. The First District Committee of Castleton have also 
adopted this method ; but it is extremely undesirable that large sums 
should accumulate, and it is far better that the saver should be urged 
to open an independent bank account. The collector, of course. 
continues visiting after the bank account is opened. It is encourag- 
ing to see how surprised and delighted many of the savers are at the 
way the pennies mount so quickly into dollars. One woman, when 
she withdrew her money to buy clothing and coal for her family for 
the winter, said, with tears, to the collector, “‘Oh, ma’am, I feel as 

you had made me a present of it.” 


The better class of those struggling to get along in the world grasp 
the idea of the society far more quickly than their poorer neighbors, 


Where improvidence has taken a deep hold, it is difficult sometimes 
to persuade a family to save or to think that they cam lay aside any- 
thing out of their limited incomes. It is sometimes hard for the col- 
lectors themselves to realize that the saving is possible; and it is 
simply by remembering that others have managed it by dint of strictest 
economy and forethought, and by inspiring faith in themselves and in 
their own powers, that the collector can succeed. It is a known fact 
that a man earning steady wages from April to November only has 
supported a family and even laid by enough to purchase his own 
home. In this case, the wife and children rendered efficient help. 

The savers often tell the collectors how they have longed to save, 
and how easily the money slips through their fingers. The little 
hoard in the toe of the stocking once broken, the whole insensibly 
melts away. It is almost universally the case that the savers are not 
only delighted to join the society, but they are extremely grateful to 
the collector for giving them the opportunity to help themselves. 
One woman wanted to open accounts for herself and five of her ten 
children. In another case, however, a woman told the collector that 
she knew that the collectors simply wanted the interest on her money; 
and she refused to join. This was an exceptional case. One woman 
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who drew out $15 at Christmas time insisted on presenting the col. 
lector with a dollar of it, to be used as she pleased or else to be given 
away in charity. Another, whose husband was a scissors merchant, 
gave two pairs of scissors to the faithful collector who had visited 
her for a year. Numerous incidents of a like nature could be cited, 
to show the gratitude and delight of those who join the society. 

According to the rules of the society on Staten Island, a week’s 
notice must be given to the collector before any money can be 
withdrawn. A saver thinks twice before the collector is asked to 
bring the money; and the rule is also an excellent one, as it pre- 
vents any sudden demand, which might be inconvenient to the col- 
lector, if made without warning. 

It can easily be seen how the work, if once thoroughly undertaken, 
is capable of development in various directions. Co-operative socie- 
ties, building associations, etc., could be started in connection with 
the Savings Society; and, if nothing more is attempted, employers 
could use influence with their employees. Women, especially, could 
do a good. work in this direction in helping their servants to start 
bank accounts. Also, members of the society could be induced to lay 
by money to buy their own homes ; and it can be easily seen how th 
work could be developed in this way. 

The second advantage of the Savings Society is the great aid it 
affords the friendly visitor. The difficulties that many persons experi- 
ence in visiting for the first time in the homes of the poor are well 
known. On Staten Island, it has been found that, armed with Sav- 
ings Society books, an entrance is at once gained in homes where 
entrance would be impossible on other than a business footing. Be- 
sides this, it is found that many persons who as friendly visitors are 
unable or unwilling to visit the poor are glad to undertake the regu- 
lar work of collecting. 

To accomplish the most good, the Savings Society ought to be 
introduced systematically. Every house and every family in a block 
should be visited, and given an opportunity to avail itself of the 
advantages offered by the society. The whole visit should be con- 
ducted in a most business-like way. Careful courtesy should be 
shown; and, of course, the words “charity” or “poor person” 
should not be uttered. In introducing the work, rebuffs will often 
be met with, although as it grows, and becomes known, this is rarely 
the case. It is better, where possible, for one person experienced 
in visiting the poor to undertake the introduction of the collector 
to the savers, or to make the work known in one district, or even 
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in part of a district. Very much depends upon this first visit of 
introduction. Some people, with good hearts and the best inten- 
tions, are without tact; and the work is seriously injured by a wrong 
impression produced at first. It is well, also, to make one person 
responsible for the visiting in a district, as it is then more apt to be 
horoughly done. It is best to begin with only a few savers, and, as 
the work becomes familiar, to increase the number. On Staten 
Island, one or two collectors have as many as thirty savers; but 
this is almost too many, unless one can give two or three days a 
week to the work. If the collecting is undertaken with the right 
spirit,— that of giving the truest help possible, of making one’s in- 
fluence felt in these homes,— five or six savers will keep any collector 
busy. The mere business transaction takes but a moment: it is the 
aid that lies beyond this, the advice and assistance to be given by 
friendly intercourse, that calls for the devotion of one’s best powers. 

The visits of the collectors are often anticipated as the event of 
the week in these homes. Gradually, the visits come to be expected. 
[he rooms are cleaned, flowers are arranged on the table, and great 
disappointment is expressed if the collector fails to make an appear- 
ance. Indeed, delinquent collectors will often have it said to them 
that, as they did not come on their day, the money was now spent 
which had been saved for them. It is well, also, to choose a day as 
soon after pay-day as possible, as often then the poor wife has a 
chance to lay by a little before the money has dwindled. 

The entrance in the home once gained, much can gradually be 
attempted, It takes time to win confidence ; but, by steady consci- 
entious visiting, it is sme to come. But, if advice is given prema- 
turely, itis apt to be resented ; and, in any case, tact must be used. 

One collector on Staten Island carries healthful story papers, like 
the Youth’s Companion, Harper's Young People, and St. Nicholas, from 


house to house. Finding that, if the papers were given outright, 
little value was placed upon them, this collector lent the papers, and 
collected them from week to week. ‘This plan has been productive 
of great good. 


Mothers of families often ask for advice or sympathy from the 
collector in cases of sickness or emergencies, or perhaps advice will 
be asked in relation to the training and discipline of children or of 
their settlement in life. Employment is often sought for, and in 
many instances the best aid can be given to a family by finding it 
for them. 


Several of the Staten Island collectors have accomplished a won- 
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derful work among their savers. One lady presented flowers and 
seeds to all of those she visited, and showed them how to care for 
them. She also gave some games to a number of families, to induce 
the young girls and boys to stay at home in the evening. The read- 
ing matter would also have this effect. When this collector left for a 
few weeks in summer, she gave toy banks to all of her savers, to be 
opened by her on her return. Some of the collectors have obtained 
flowers and fruit from the Flower Mission for those who were sick or 
aged. 

One collector copied a number of receipts for cheap and palatable 
ways for cooking meats, and distributed the copies where she thought 
they were needed. Advice is often asked in regard to food and its 
preparation, and also in relation to domestic economy. A thorough 
knowledge of sanitary laws and of laws which specially concern the 
poor will often be found invaluable. 

Octavia Hill’s Homes of the London Foor will be of assistance 
in visiting the squalid and very poor. The only limit, in fact, to 
the good to be done lies in the collectors themselves. Their utmost 
powers and capabilities will often be stretched, and everything will 
depend upon the spirit they carry into this work. The mere business 
transaction, if nothing further is attempted, is really of importance 
sufficient to warrant any one disinclined for the further development 
of the idea to act as collector. 

By systematic visiting of each house and family, many sad cases of 
need are discovered, which otherwise would never have been known. 
The worthy poor are always sensitive and shrink from the exposure 
of poverty, and one of the pleasures of this Savings Society is the 
finding and helping of these deserving cases. It should be distinctly 
understood, however, that the collector comes to take money and not 
to give it; and help should be always given through the appointed 
channels of relief. There will be little trouble on this score if the 
collector stands firm. Not alms, but a friend, must be the motto; 
and loss of influence will be the penalty for injudicious giving. The 
collectors at present are all ladies; but, if gentlemen could be 
induced to begin the collecting, much more could be accomplished. 
It is very necessary that heads of families and young men should be 
influenced to gain thrifty habits and taught how to invest the money 
saved. 

The Savings Society can be introduced into clubs of various kinds; 
namely, Girls and Boys’ Clubs, Workingmen’s Clubs, Mothers’ 
Meetings, etc. In these cases, the savers would bring the mone) 
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to the collector at some stated time. The society has already been 
ntroduced with marked success into various public schools, and it 
vould be of benefit if it could be introduced: universally throughout 
the country. 

[he introduction of postal savings banks by the government is 
earnestly to be desired ; but, much as these banks are needed, it is 
impossible for them to take the place of the Savings Society, although 


they would supplement and greatly assist the work of that society. 


The friendly relations which this regular visiting brings about be- 

tween collector and saver, the intimate knowledge of the homes and 

lives of the poor, the real help which this society has been the succes- 
| means of affording,— all show the value of the work. 

Its adoption by the Charity Organization Societies of the country 
would give them twice the power they now have. Imagine the result 
f every man, woman, and child of the laboring classes who needs it 
in any way had the sympathy and aid of a friend who never lost 
sight of them, and who was able, by means of a larger cultivation and 
happier life, to bring comfort and bri 
unceasing toil. 

And, indeéd, the self-sacrifice needed for the work will not be 
in vain. Many a selfish soul could be waked from its lethargy if it 


ghtness to their weary lives of 


< 


could once see the dramas enacted in so many lives around it. 
Each new work introduced finds new workers waiting for it. And, 
armed with a definite aim and a definite purpose, how many new 
workers might be enrolled in our Charity Oganization Societies ! 


FRIENDLY VISITING. 
BY MARIAN C. PUTNAM. 


I have been asked to write a paper on the “theory and value of 
friendly visiting as compared with other forms of charitable work”; 
and I shall try to show that it is a simple and efficient means of help- 
ing people, and also that it affords an excellent training for any 
larger field of work. By “friendly visiting,” we mean seeing and 
knowing people in their homes, and trying, by means of personal 
influence and practical suggestion, to improve their condition. 
Many persons agree in thinking this a good method of helping the 
poorest and most ignorant classes. Others, on the contrary, while 
admitting that there is no harm in visiting sick old women or taking 
children on country excursions, believe that any good worth working 
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for must come from improving the conditions under which the people 
live. Better schools, better prisons, better laws, model tenemen; 
houses, more open spaces, cheap amusements,—these things wil] 
benefit the community, it is said ; but “visiting” is like pouring wate: 
through a sieve,— no permanent good can come from it. 

I believe that both kinds of work are needed, and should be done 
at the same time. The low standard of morality and intelligence 
and the lack of self-control, that keeps large numbers of people very 
poor and degraded, come partly from external conditions that may 
be improved, and partly from weak wills that may be strengthened 
and wrong tendencies that may be checked. 

Those of us who believe in the power for good of friendly visiting 
do so because we have become convinced that only as the people we 
try to reach can be roused to wish for better things is there any hope 
of improving their condition. There must be some force besides 
that of improved surroundings to help turn these to good account; 
and that force must come from the people themselves, for whose 
benefit schools and libraries are founded. We all know the force is 
there ; that, however deadened in the minds of the drunken or dis- 
heartened parents, at least in their children there are all the possi- 
bilities for good as well as for evil that children are born with. The 
question is how to get at this force, how to turn the current of these 
lives into the right channels, and make the next generation better 
than the last. I believe this can be done by approaching people in 
their homes, as families, better than in any other way. So long as we 
know only this boy or that girl, we look at the problem solely with 
a view to his or‘her interests; but let us know all the members of 
a family, and our conclusions as to what should be done for any one 
of them may be very much modified. 

The great power of a wise personal influence and example to find 
and bring out the good in seemingly vicious people is clear to any 
one who has been able to watch the results of faithful visiting. But 
good results cannot be reached unless the visitor works in a spirit of 
patience and courage, with a longing to help his neighbor for his 
neighbor’s sake and a clear idea of what he is attempting. 

I do not include here those visits to the sick or unfortunate made 
for the sake of giving pleasure. These have their own place; but 
I am now considering visiting as one of the agencies of social reform, 
to which we look for elevation of the poor and ignorant. 

The object of a visitor should be, first of all, to try to make the 
family better and happier where they are and with the resources they 
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We come to realize after a time that the majority of poor 

lies in a city must continue to live without any very striking 

inge of circumstances; that the children of intemperate parents 

except in very flagrant cases, remain at home, and be cared 

as best they may be; that boys and girls must grow up surrounded 

temptations, to take their part, by and by, in making or marring 

velfare of the community. It is here --in the homes of the low- 

class of the residents of a city or town—that the true work of 

r lies. Visiting is not primarily relief work, though relief may 

‘cessary, nor the work of helping people to go where their labor 

re needed, important as that may be. It has its own large field, 

h is one that is often turned away from as hopeless. It is a 

visitor's part to go into a wretched household as a friend, to make 

acquaintance with the members of it, win their confidence, and be- 

familiar with their circumstances, temptations, and difficulties, 

in order to find out what can be done to improve their condition. He 

must look at life from their point of view, till after a time, by sympa- 

thy, knowledge, and affection, he finds himself at last at the place 

where his advice may be given and taken, where his coming brings 
happiness and hope and a new desire to live rightly. 

We cannot easily overestimate the good that friendly visiting may 
do, but we should also remember that we may inflict serious injury 
on our ignorant neighbors by injudicious action. If we are impatient 
to alter their situation at once, by taking away ill-fed children from 
their parents, for instance, instead of trying to have them better fed 
where they are, or by eagerly furthering every vague desire of theirs 
to get a different kind of work, regardless of the fact that the dissat- 
isfied persons may not have any fair chance of succeeding in their 
new trade, our hasty judgments may only serve to increase the diffi- 
culties of the case. 

A visitor must have the courage not to act till he understands the 
family. He is there to help them, but not to harm them by rash 
interference. He should be as loath to do anything to break up the 
family as if it were that of his own brother or sister by blood. He 
must be prepared to see suffering and wrong-doing that he cannot 
prevent, and be willing to wait till he knows what the difficulties and 
troubles are, and then be ready to make the most of the opportu- 
nities that arise for meeting them. There are many families where 
the evils are of such a kind that it is plain they cannot be cured 
except by the persistent effort of these people themselves, which 
makes the outlook seem hopeless. It is precisely here, however, 
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that a visitor can be of use. He can lead them to believe that the 
effort is worth making, encourage them to make it, and take hold 
with them to meet the difficulties in the way. 

For example, let us take a very common case. Here is a woman 
with half a dozen children, and a husband who works and usually 
supports the family, but who also drinks. The woman is ignorant 
and shiftless. She has begun her housekeeping with a few pretty 
things that have either been broken, lost, or packed away “ out of 
the dirt.” She is soon overburdened with cares, and she loses any 
ambition she may have had, and drinks a little herself. Her chil- 
dren are dirty and ragged, and fed on bake-shop pies. They are 
brought up without any training, half-nourished, half-clad ; while their 
mother idles away much of her time talking with neighbors who are 
worse than she is, and their father feels that he has more than done 
his part if he provides them with shelter and food. 

We can see the future of such a family with dreadful clearness. 
The first illness may leave them destitute, and, led to seek alms, 
they lose what little independence they had left; or at any time the 
habit of drinking a little may grow into confirmed intemperance, and 
the man can no longer get steady work. Shiftlessness and intemper- 
ance, which lead to crime ard pauperism, are the inheritance of 
the children, who easily yield to the many temptations that surround 
them. Relief cannot help them. Education, which might do so 
much for the children if it went hand in hand with home influences, 
often only disgusts them with their parents, and makes them turn 
with eagerness towards people whom they consider a little higher up, 
— smartly dressed, perhaps, but sometimes more dangerous com. 
panions than the old ones. A girl in a bad quarter of the city, 
who despises her mother’s advice and protection, is exposed to the 
gravest dangers. We constantly hear it said that we cannot help the 
older ones, but that we must save the children. It seems clear to 
me that to help one without the other is usually an impossible task. 
Their interests are too closely bound together. 

Such families as the one I have described, unless they are to be 
broken up, can only be helped by some direct influence that infuses a 
different spirit, new hopes and wishes, into their lives. This, diff- 
cult as it seems, may be done by a good visitor. Little by little, 
the interest and dulled ambition of the mother may be awakened. 
The active sympathy of the visitor may. rouse her to care for the 
little details of comfort and decency in her household, the total dis- 
regard of which is at the bottom of much misery and vice. ‘The 
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sibilities of making a room pretty, bright, and habitable; the 
leasant games at home and the parks and libraries abroad that are 
ver restorted to; the clothes that might be warm and respectable, 


sensibly chosen and well made and mended; attractive reading 


that might be found,—all these matters, trifling in themselves, may 
be made the means of reforming the home life, and consequently 
hanging the whole future of the family. In most cases, it is pos- 
sible to do this. And no one can know, until he has fairly tried, 
the great interest he himself will feel in the details of the daily life 
of a household after he begins to see how important they are to the 
crowth of self-respect and happiness ; and his own interest will com- 


municate itself to the jaded mother and fretful children to a surpris- 


ing degree. 

A genuine concern in all the small matters of home life quickens 
the visitor’s sympathies, wins the affection of the family, and is the sur- 
est way of getting an influence over them. Such an influence, once 
established, may be used for their good in many ways,— to help the 
man or woman to stop drinking, to advise them about work, to help 
them to take care of their children, and to decide what to do if the 
children go wrong. But most important and most hopeful is the 
influence acquired over the children themselves. A thoughtful and 
sympathetic friend may help them to make the best of their lives, and 
his counsel at some crisis may save them from serious evils or start 
them on the path towards prosperity. 

[ have spoken of the reluctance one should feel to separate parents 
and children; but I believe no one should be a visitor who is not 
ready to take such a step, should it prove the right thing to do. A 
visitor ought to know the laws of the land, and be able at the 
moment, when such a course is the best one, to have a man prose- 
cuted for non-support of his family or to have children taken away 
from parents who neglect them. But, except in cases of actual 
cruelty, this should be a last resort. 

Many persons who are willing to take a part in managing institu- 
tions and societies of various kinds for the benefit of the poor shrink 
from visiting, even when they believe in its efficiency, because they 
believe that it requires special gifts and talents. It seems to me that 
sympathy with the needs of the people to be helped, a strong wish to 
help them, and good judgment are the only talents required to make 
a visitor; and these, surely, are not less, but more necessary when we 
try to help numbers of people instead of one family. 

For some years, as secretary of one of the District Conferences of 
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the Associated Charities, I was very familiar with the work of the vis. 
itors ; and I was surprised to find that it was not one or another tem 
perament which made good visitors, but the good sense and devotion 
which they brought to their work. A successful visitor may be a silent 
and reserved person or frank and cordial, young or mature, lively or 
serious, either a man or a woman. It matters very little so long as he 
cares enough to help the people he visits to stand inconvenience and 
discouragement on their account, and to carefully consider what ought 
to be done before taking active measures for interfering in their 
affairs. 

Instead of needing unusual gifts, this work is one which any on 
who cares to do it may learn to do, and where long experience is not 
a necessary element of success; for it is a work for which our daily 
lives fit us. It is merely going a step farther than we are constantly 
obliged to go at home, and applying the same judgment and sympa- 
thy that we use in our own households or for our natural friends to 
the difficulties and problems of these other households which so much 
need the stimulus and help that we can give them. I do not mean to 
say that it is work for very young persons, because it brings with it 
a sad knowledge of the wrong and misery in the world that it may be 
well to keep from them, and because questions come up which the) 
cannot deal with; but inexperience need not keep any one back, 
especially if the visiting can be done with the advice of more experi- 
enced people, who are always on hand and more or less under 
direction. 

I have tried say to that I believe a wise visitor may be an impor- 
tant power for good in the community; that his work is to help the 
members of one or two households to live better and to be better; 
and that, in so far as he succeeds, his success works a radical im- 
provement in the people he deals with. 

But suppose he fails. Suppose after several years’ work the family 
he has tried to help seem as hopeless as ever. Will he not rightly 
feel that, if he had been working at a more practical problem,— start- 
ing a boys’ or girls’ club, for example,— the time would not have been 
thus lost? 

In the first place, I would answer that failure of conscientious, 
devoted work in the homes of the poor is very rare, though the results 
may not be exactly those which were looked for; but, granting that 
the visitor may have failed, he can hardly count the time lost, if his 
wish to do something for the public good was a lasting one. Perhaps 
he will have learned more, from his failure, of the life and condition 
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of the poor, more of their needs and limitations, than some one else 

10 has been treasurer or chairman of two or three societies during 
the same time. Whatever the actual results may be in a given family, 
the painstaking, earnest work of a visitor, extending over a number 

f years, will give him a knowledge of the characters and lives of the 
ople he wants to help, that will make his judgment of the greatest 
ilue to any one who is starting any kind of scheme or society in- 
nded to benefit the ignorant and destitute. 

Is not one reason why so many relief societies, amusement clubs, 

., do harm instead of good, that they are started and managed by 

le who do not know the needs they try to meet? We all feel 

an advantage it would be if a day laborer of intelligence and 

ter, whose life had brought him very near to his shiftless, desti- 

tute neighbors, would become a member of a relief or tenement-house 

committee. An experienced visitor should be able to bring to any 

work for the material, moral, or legal improvement of the condition of 

the lowest classes the kind of knowledge of their lives that is pos- 
sessed by one of themselves. 

In conclusion, let me say once more that any good that comes 
from friendly visiting is important and far-reaching, because it touches 
the springs of human action, tending to develop self-respect, domestic 
happiness, and higher ambitions. ‘The smallest result of this kind is 
worth much patient endeavor, for it may prove the bit of leaven that 
will leaven the whole lump. While we do all we can to improve the 
laws, dwellings, and institutions of our country, let us not forget this 
other and more personal work that should be carried on at the same 
time with public reforms. Not only is it worth doing for its direct 


results, but it is invaluable as a training to prepare us for dealing in- 


telligently with the problems of crime and pauperism, whether we are 
practical workers or whether we are simply helping to create that 
strong force, public opinion, without which no great reform is possible. 
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HOW TO GET AND KEEP VISITORS. 


BY ZILPHA D,. SMITH. 


I have gathered together in this paper the points which seem | 
me most important or successful in the relations of our different dis 
trict conferences in Boston to their visitors; and, if I dwell on lit) 
things, it is because I have seen friendly visiting fully successful only 
where a committee has been patient with details and has recognized 
their bearing upon the broad lines of our work. 

The means used to get visitors may be divided into mechanical 
and personal. The mechanical means are:— putting brief, pointed 
appeals in the newspapers, placing placards in the rooms of Chris- 
tian associations and divinity schools, reading short notices in 
churches and public meetings, and printing annual reports. A notice 
read in church will attract more attention if the minister adds a word 
of his own. A newspaper item asking for a visitor who can speak a 
certain foreign language almost always brings one or two volunteers ; 
and what better tie between strangers in our land and the friend they 
find here than a knowledge of their native tongue? 

While much may be accomplished by mechanical means, all our 
conferences agree that personal work is still more effective. Most of 
our new workers are secured by those already interested. Sometimes 
it is a help to take to a possible visitor written sketches of a few fam- 
ilies, which emphasize their good points as well as their bad ones 
and tell what a visitor might do. 

They who refer families to us can in some cases be secured as visi- 
tors ; and, as this continues an interest already aroused, it is a natural 
and helpful arrangement. 

Those who are invited to attend the meetings, or asked to help in 
the clerical work, may in the end become visitors. Either plan brings 
them under the influence of the Conference, and allows the work 
they hear about to make its own persuasive impression. 

All these methods are worth trying,— the mechanical ones at judi- 
cious intervals, the personal in different directions at every oppor- 
tunity. 

Who shall do this personal work? I think the Committee must 
bear the responsibility of enlisting visitors and keeping them inter: 
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A wise Committee becomes familiar with the condition of the 
ilies visited, shows a constant interest in the visitor’s work, gives 
rmation and suggestions, urges the visitor to use his ingenuity, 


| encourages him to keep on, neither deserting his family when 


iscouraged nor deeming himself of no use when they are prosper- 
ous. When a Committee does all this, visitors are glad to bring from 
time to time fresh recruits to a service they have found helpful and 
inspiring. 

Let the Committee, on the other hand, act chiefly as an adviser of 
its paid agent, and decide what shall be done in the crises which 
poverty brings, without any long looks ahead to see what preventive 
measures may be initiated now, or be led away by general schemes 
to the neglect of individual work, expecting that each visitor will go 
on for himself after a family has been assigned to him, and the num- 

- of visitors will steadily diminish. 

One who holds only the position of a visitor can help to convert 
a committee which fails on the friendly side of the work, if patient, 
good-tempered, and in earnest in the desire to strengthen the work 
of the Conference. Written reports which include direct questions 
as to the problems in hand and which require an answer make the 
Committee think about the visitor’s work. They become interested 
in the constantly changing problem of the family, and the experi- 
ence gained in one case enables them to offer suggestions to other 
visitors. 

Visitors, however, rarely try to improve a committee’s plan or have 
patience to continue to submit questions, if, in return, they receive 
no helpful suggestions. So it is to members of committees that we 
naturally look for a change in methods, One member can accom- 
plish much by patient effort,—by bringing up problems about his 
own families, by keeping watch of other visitors, and bringing before 
the Committee questions which these visitors have not asked, because 
they were too shy or too ignorant of the relations of their work. 
And, when the right time comes, he will find it easy to introduce a 
system which shall make sure that no visitor or family is neglected. 
An earnest member of the Committee who is willing to sow seed 
through one year is pretty sure to reap a harvest of more visitors 
and better work the next. 

Given a committee very much in earnest, whom do they want for 
visitors? At first, those who would pretty surely work well together ; 
after that, persons of as varied training and interests as possible,— 
men and women both. Don’t shut the door against the men by 
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calling yourselves “women visitors.” If young women offer, doy’; 
refuse them, but set them to work. At least, let them help at th 
office, and be sent on special errands to the better sort of dwellings, 
to the hospitals, etc., till the Committee can judge whether they ha 
the character and courage to fit them for visiting; for it is character. 
and not age, which decides the question. It is a pity to lose {| 
power of youth. It is only to the young girl that the sad old womay 
says: “ You bring sunshine into my life. You make me think of 
what I used to be.” 

Having got the first visitors, how shall we keep them? Visitors 
feel the attitude of the Conference and Committee toward them, and 
are attracted or repelled by it. I have seen visitors’ meetings wher 
the Committee only, and not the visitors, had votes; others where 
the visitors never saw the directors of the district, although bound by 
their decisions. I did not wonder that the number of visitors 


small. 


The true idea, as it seems to me, is that all form one company of 
workers, who meet to be of service to each other, the Committee 
being those fitted by experience, leisure, or administrative ability to 
render the greatest help to other visitors. Their power of leader- 


ship will grow out of their helpfulness, and does not inhere in their 


position.* 

It creates sympathy if the members of the Committee are them- 
selves visitors. There are some wise exceptions to this rule; but no 
amount of desultory work —taking up cases in emergencies, etc.— 
can fit one as well for committee work as continued visiting to one or 
two families, learning to know them thoroughly and standing by them 
to the end. If one can add the emergency work, it is better, but by 
no means omit the continuous visiting. 

The visitor should be helped to feel his double responsibility,— 
toward the poor family because it needs his thought and interest, and 
toward the Conference because he is acting in its behalf. 

Another point in keeping visitors is to prevent their getting into 
difficulties. One of the most dangerous, because it is so subtle, is 
the giving of relief. The visitor is likely, if he gives aid himself, to 
be satisfied with that, and lose sight of the real aim of his work. 
The poor family catches its cue from him,—looks upon him merely 
as an alms-giver ; and very soon he gives up in disgust, and leaves 
the work, with an opinion of the poor which they do not deserve ; he 

* Occasional joint Conferences of District Committees broaden their views. The history of a 


typical case, with pauses for discussion where a decision was ded, has proved a helpful basis for 
such meetings. 
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lrew out the lower qualities in them. Do not let the visitor give 

m his own pocket to his own family, but get relief, if really neces- 

sary and wise, or show him how to get it, and make sure that it is 
rompt and adequate, and accomplishes, something more than tempo- 

rary relief from suffering. After several years, when a friendship is 

ully established, help may perhaps come from the visitor as from a 
rsonal friend ; but, even then, be cautious. 

Sometimes, a visitor will ask approval and help in an unwise plan 

his family. When he cannot be convinced that some other 
thod is better, and no serious harm to the family is likely to follow, 
he may well be allowed to try his own way, with the understanding 
that it is an experiment to be watched. But there is danger in weak 
concession to a visitor, simply to keep and encourage him. In 
undertaking co-operative work, he of course agrees to abide by the 
lecision of the majority; and he will respect the work more, if we 
are true to our convictions. Indeed, a visitor often realizes that his 
wn nearness to the family sometimes warps his judgment. 

[he visitor hopes to form a permanent relation; but if, at first, 
there is some obvious charity work to be done, such as obtaining 
relief, attention in sickness, getting work, etc., there is danger of his 
making no tie with the family which will hold when that emergency 
is passed. The Committee can prevent this by suggesting some 
simple ways of discovering their tastes,;— as by the gift of a flower, 
he loan of a book, playing games with the children, reading to the 

| father, an arrangement for some slight pleasure with the visitor, 
which will let them see that he really cares for them as persons, and 
not merely as sick or poor. When there is no emergency at first, 
the Committee can suggest ways of finding the slight excuse which 
each of the first five or six visits needs. When one must wait a long 
time before opportunity comes for some most needed action, sug- 
gestions of other sorts of work to be done for the family will keep 
the visitor from growing impatient or down-hearted. It may seem an 
odd way to help a visitor, but it sometimes werks in such a time of 
waiting,— to persuade him to take another family, where something 
may be accomplished more quickly. And, in general, it seems wise 
to give a new visitor two families. The contrast between them helps 
to keep him interested in both. 

Volunteers sometimes lose patience, because other duties prevent 
their doing all they wish for their poor friends. The committee can 
help by finding another visitor to aid in an emergency, by asking a 
gentleman to help a lady in some one part of the work, or vice versa, 
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But here, again, be careful not to go too far in relieving the visitor's 
responsibility for the family, else he loses his interest, and you lose 
him. 

The meetings of visitors, rightly managed, are a great power of 
education. In these meetings and in talking or writing to visit 
details should not be allowed to hide the principles on which thy 
work rests. The principles should be discussed and the reasons | 
them given again and again, as new visitors come to the meetin 
or as new knowledge invites a change of policy. 

If visitors report to the agent during the week, the Committee « 
consider all the cases beforehand, and bring to the Conference thos: 
only which are of chief importance for such a meeting, the visitor, o! 
course, being drawn into the discussion. A general opportunity a 
the beginning and end of the meeting for any visitor to bring up ; 
special case does away with the necessity of calling on each visitor 
in turn,—a practice which crowds the business and drives away vis 
itors who will not speak before others. 

If, as each case is brought up, no matter how well known to con 
stant attendants, some member of the Committee interrupts to say, 
“This is a widow, struggling with the care of five children, the 
youngest a cripple,” etc., the problem will be much clearer to al! 
present, and the discussion, therefore, more likely to bring out sug 
gestions. Otherwise, the visitor gives but a divided attention to 
stories whose full purport he does not comprehend, and is apt t 
leave as soon as his own problem has been as vaguely discussed. 

The Committee should make the visitor feel that, if he is doing his 
own work with reasonable thoroughness, even for but one or two 
families, it means that he knows eight or ten individual lives, and 
many questions will arise in the Conference where his counsel will 
be of value. Once make the visitor feel that he is really of use to 
others, and he is pretty sure to keep coming, if he can. 

Let the aim be to make the meetings helpful, and they will be 
interesting. When the attempt is primarily to make them “interest 
ing,” they are apt to degenerate into “entertaining” ; and the ear- 
nest workers would rather spend their time in visiting. 


But committees will ask, “Cannot our paid agent look after the 
visitors?” An agent alone cannot do much: he can fe/f a great 
deal. An agent forms a fixed centre for the work, knows the families, 
—as he has made the first investigation,—is familiar with the policy 
of the Committee, and at hand for all emergencies and for consultation 
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LOT 


th the individual visitor about details. He can persuade those 


. refer families to become visitors, but otherwise he has little 
yrtunity for securing new workers. Once when I asked an agent 
ut this, she answered, “ No: I never got a visitor for our Commit- 
ee, but I never lost them one.”’ 
If the agent notices in his first visit the little things, especially the 
| points which the visitor can use in forming an acquaintance, 
| tries to get an idea of the family as people, and not merely as “‘a 
ise,’ he will be able, even if he never sees the family again, to talk 
m over with the visitor in a familiar way, which is not possible 
any great extent in the Conference meetings. A prompt investi- 
tion outside of the home and careful keeping of records make the 
‘nt helpful to the visitors. He can show the volunteer clerks, 
who come for an hour or two a week, the use of the work they do, 
ind inspire in them an interest in visiting. When they become visi- 
rs, he must have patience to teach the clerical work to new volun- 
teers. He can discourage the poor people from coming to his office 
except in emergencies, going to them himself or sending the visitor ; 
thus he makes his relation to them appear more friendly than off- 


cial, while his office hours are reserved for consultations with the 
visitors.* He can be careful to represent the Committee faithfully 


to the visitors, and the visitors to the Committee. He can learn 


from each visitor something that will help him to make suggestions 
to others. He can study the visitors, and suggest from time to 
time one who might be added to the Committee. He can propose 
new methods of work, and especially he can be patient with the visi- 


tors’ shortcomings. ‘The results will repay him; for, although there 
may be more mistakes at first than if he worked alone, he can reach 
through the visitors a much larger number of people, and exercise a 
more constant influence over them, and there will be more successes 
in the end. 


In the larger societies there is another paid worker,—the General 


Secretary,— who can also help on this work of friendly visiting. He 


has a view of the whole field, and can learn things from one district 
which will help another. 


*In one district in Boston during the last year, a “‘ daily committee’’ of on 
scutive committee and one visitor has met at the office during*the office hours (11 to 1), helpi 
agent to decide what shall be done in emergencies, tal he visitors who call, and consid 
g all matters which have come up since the previous day. Th 


more important are put aside, if 
ible, and marked to come up at the full committee 


f 
or conference. The assignments to certain 
bring the same persons to the office about once a fortnight. The experiment has so far proved 
essful, insuring prompt action, calling out new powers in visitors, etc. Next season, other con- 
rences may try it; and it remains to be seen whether it will work as well under their conditions, 
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The General Secretary gets the drift of the work of a Conference 
from reading the reports of cases as they are sent to the central 
office ; but we all know it is dangerous to judge by that alone, 
‘Good work is sometimes poorly reported. I should advise taking 
one district at a time, and attending all the meetings for a month or 
more, to learn just what is being done. This is much more fruitful 
than attending as many meetings at intervals. If he thinks the 
Conference needs improvement, let him help it along a little, and 
then watch it without trying to do the work himself. Discriminating 
praise and suggestions will help far more than criticism which pro. 
vides no remedy. If he sees a committee content with routine work, 
he can look for some one among the visitors who always wants to 
know the why and wherefore, and, when the right time comes, sug 
gest his election on the Committee, in the hope of stirring them to 
more thought.in their work. Whatever the need and however near 
at hand the remedy may be, he must bide his time, often making his 
suggestions through others and waiting for the seed to take root. 
Forcing the matter would only make it worse. 

A general secretary, like members of committees, will do better 
work if he is a volunteer visitor himself. I can testify that it gives 
a fresh interest to all one’s work. A family that can be visited on 
the way home does not take too much time, and one need not under- 
take another till the friendly relation is firmly established and less 
time is required. 


After all, is it worth this trouble to get and keep visitors? | 
believe it is. Without this personal service, this man to man work, 
the most generous relief is inadequate, investigation fails to be truly 
helpful, and co-operation wants the connecting link that shall bring 
good results out of good intentions. Especially all these things,— 
relief, investigation, co-operation,— excellent as they are, lack the 
power and even the opportunity of influencing character. 


VI. 


African and Jndian laces. 


OUR DUTY TO THE AFRICAN AND INDIAN 
RACES. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


PHILIP C. GARRETT, CHAIRMAN. 


The boasted cordiality with which America has welcomed the 
oppressed of every land, throwing open to them her gates, and endow- 
ing them with citizenship and equal rights, hardly extends to the 
aborigines on their own soil, nor to the Africans whom we dragged 
in chains and slavery from their native land. There was originally 
sufficient reason for this in the fact that they were untutored savages, 


and certainly to these two races our nation holds a peculiar relation, 
different from that in which it stands to any others; and to both 
of them, from the unusual circumstances of their presence in our 
midst, it owes a tutelary debt, from which nothing can absolve it. 
With the single exception of the Chinese, indeed, no heathen race 
has sought these shores in large numbers. The Indian we found 
here, the African we forced here. A few Mohammedans straggle 
hither from time to time, but nearly all of the people who have flocked 
here voluntarily or as refugees from foreign oppression have been 
Caucasians and Christians, or at least have belonged to Caucasian 
and Christian nations of the Old World. It would of course be 
competent for a Christian nation, through its fundamental law, to 
exclude entirely from the benefits of immigration and citizenship 
all heathen people. But it is too late to exclude either the African 
or Indian. As to the Indians, indeed, the only question could be 
whether, as between them and the whites, the latter have a claim 
on the soil; and, as to the Africans, we have voluntarily planted and 
watered them till they number more than one-tenth of the entire 
population, and this has been their home for two centuries. Yet 
as both belong to races intellectually inferior, undeveloped, and unciv- 
ilized, the United States owe it to themselves and to them,— having, 
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at the outset of the government, declared all men free and equal, 
—to spare no sacrifice which may be necessary to fit them for thei; 
rightful share in the administration of affairs. The intellectya| 
standard of the nation will be the average of that of its individya| 
citizens ; and, while the Indian population is so small as to reduce tha; 
standard by an infusion of only one-half of one per cent., the negro 
reduces it by an infusion of ten per cent. of blood, inferior not in al! 
respects, but intellectually and in point of civilization. How far this 
inferiority involves a difference of brain capacity, and how far it ca 
be removed,— and, if removable, by how rapid processes,— are ques 
tions too subtle and scientific for us to enter upon. We have the eyi- 
dences all around us of great capacity for improvement in both races 
It is by no means certain that this capacity is not much greater than 
is generally supposed, when placed under favorable conditions and 
when fostered and stimulated by wise legislation. Nor is it demon- 
strated that ‘a man, and therefore a nation, is the worse for being 
ninety per cent. Teuton or Anglo-Saxon and ten per cent. African, or 
ninety-nine and one-half per cent. Teuton and one-half per cent. North 
American Indian. We hope it is not too cheerful a view to believe 
he is mot the worse ; for, as a nation, that is about the proportion of 
our ancestry, and we are fairly in for it. 

Such being the case, there are at least two substantial classes of 
reasons for making the most of these important elements in our 
nation’s life and for cultivating and civilizing them to the utmost; 
namely, the humanitarian and the utilitarian, or, in other words, 
more bluntly, the benevolent and the selfish. To a body like this, 
the benevolent would have prior place, and the utilitarian secondary. 
From this benevolent point of view, our obligation to these races is 
greater than to any others, for the very reason that they cannot pro- 
tect themselves against powerful rivals and opponents. There are 
even those who avowedly would exterminate the Indians, and for 
that matter, if their numbers were not so vast, doubtless the Africans 
also. It is, perhaps, enough to say of those who hold such ideas 
that they are inimical, not merely to Christianity and to civilization, 
but to the human race. Every son of Adam is interested in a humane 
treatment of all the other sons of Adam. Civilization is relative, 
anyhow; and the white savages of the bowie-knife, the pistol, and the 
noose, are so much lower in the scale than the contributors to human 
progress in science, art, literature, and commerce, that, according to 
their own reasoning, they themselves ought to be exterminated, no 
less than the dark-skinned races. But truce with that line of thought! 


We are thankful to believe that there has been such a positive ad- 
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vance in humanitarian ideas in the last quarter century that no such 
nsideration, and none but those of kindness to either of these less 
nate portions of our population, would have weight with the 
f the American people. ‘To us, it is impossible to look for 
other view from the followers of Christ —in whom there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free’ —than that Chris- 
tian philanthropy folds in its arms every member of the human 
family ; and among these followers. we include all the citizens of a 
so-called Christian nation, whatever their opinions as to Christian 
trine and as to the Divinity and humanity of the Author of their 
ith. With him began a reign of peace and good will, of honesty 
nd purity, of self-sacrifice and liberality, upon this earth, which, 
though far from having reached its perfect consummation, still points 
and leads humanity constantly in the direction of Divinity. 

{nd now, after dark centuries of doubt, in this rapidly ripening 
ive, Christianity has assuredly passed its days of inflorescence, and 
has reached the era of fruition, when the corn is in the sheaf, and 
“the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 

yer the sea’”’; and when we should be “like Him” and “see him 
as he is,’—as the carpenter’s son, although King of kings; as 
humbly born in a manger, with no place to lay his head; as eating 
with publicans and sinners, as condescending to the lowliest, and, 
above all, as recognizing all mankind as his brethren. 

‘here is a subtle sophism in the denial of equality to the African 
and Indian, which we need not discuss. Enough let it be that the 
nation accord them an equal chance and a perfect opportunity to 
prove their fitness to compete with Caucasians ; though it would be 
reasonable to give them_odds, and then no charge of injustice could 


lie at our doors. If, with every chance, some of them fail, it is only 


what some of us do. If some of them reach the highest places, we 


must give them credit for equality. If a larger proportion than of 


Caucasians become hewers of wood and drawers of water, our skirts 
at least will be clear. 

But that interest in them which is denied to humanity is accorded 
to expediency. Where so large a percentage of the people of the 
States belongs to these races, it cannot be other than the interest 
of the country to make them self-dependent, to educate them, to ele- 
vate them, and place them on as high a plane as they can be made 
to attain. As serfs, or hostiles, they are a constant burden; as 
respectable citizens, an accession to the power and producing capac- 
ity of the country. In the labor problem, which is to take a con- 
spicuous place among the issues that agitate the public mind in the 
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next half-century, these races will form an important factor. (» 
account of an ill-directed outcry against immigration and the facil 
ity with which labor becomes capital, the greatest danger which 
threatens the country in this connection is a dearth of labor. The 
extravagant hostility manifested on the Pacific Coast to the harmless. 
docile, and industrious Chinese aggravates this danger; and the 
same lamentable effect follows a similar antipathy to the Indian and 
negro. We do not need the millionnaire: we greatly need the masses 
of wage-earners ; and it is of the utmost importance that we treat the 
seven millions of Africa’s children as well as the quarter million of 
Indians chivalrously, and offer them an even chance in the race of 
life. No greater evil can be done in this direction than to stimulate 
the old race prejudice by race laws, such as that recently discussed 
in a Southern State. The prejudice is deep enough and old enough 
to take care of itself. ) 

What is needed for these people is to give them the helping hand, 
educate them, aid them with capital, give them equal rights before the 
law, fairness in court and out ‘of it, and full citizenship, with all that 
that implies. Let both races find their own level, with fair play and 
a good start; and if, after the fairest competition, the level of either 
race is found to be low, no one can be blamed, nor can they refuse 
to take the place which God has given them. 

Too much coddling is not good for them; and the period of tute 
lage need not last very long, if generously administered in a spirit 
of humane liberality. But the interest of the country does not Jie in 
their alienation. On the contrary, 7¢ “ies, most clearly, in the direction 
of their perfect assimilation. The descendants of the North American 
and African savage races now in our midst should be cultivated by 
every means in our power into the nearest approach possible to the 
highest type of American citizenship. 

It is time to drop the profitless question whether they can 
They are here. It is the only thing todo, ‘They must needs be. 

At all events, our duty is clear. Let America do her part, and 
leave the rest to that Providence who “ made of one blood al! the 
nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” He 
“wrought by means since first he made the world”; and among the 
strange experiences of migration and substitution of races there have 
been none vaster than this transfer from Africa to America, nor more 
complete than the displacement of the red man by the white. 

When the “Finer with fire” has completed the mysterious pro- 
cesses through which he is passing this nation, who shall tell what 
the crucible will bring forth? 
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THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 
BY GEN. S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


rhe future of the American negro is, I think, indicated in the 

resent tendency or movement of the race. 
~ Slavery was a forced dead level, which, while it kept millions from 
rising toa higher plane, at the same time held multitudes up from 
lower depths, and trained them in the elementary civilization of lan- 
‘uage, labor, habits, and religion. 
: By a curious manifestation of the law of compensation, the blacks 
were, in the main, gainers by this terrible experience; and the real 
loss was on the side of their white owners. Thus, the movement of 

race was progressive, in spite of the system which held them as 
chattels and imprisoned those who would have helped them by edu- 
cation. 

But emancipation meant the most tremendous social upheaval that 
the world has ever seen. The dead level broke up, and every day 
since has seen changes in the direction of progress. Broadly classi- 
fied, there are a large number who are acquiring property and educa- 
tion, and coming steadily to the front in farming, cotton-raising, and 
in the lumber, iron, railroad, and general business of the South. In 
this generation, they of course take secondary places; but, in the 
next, preparation and opportunity will push them well forward. This 
class constitutes perhaps one-third of the colored people. The other 
two-thirds are living from hand to mouth, taking life easily, working 
when they must, producing in vast quantities cotton and other crops, 
and almost free from pauperism. Yet, from their lack of ambition 
and carelessness of the future, they advance slowly, in many cases not 
at all. 

During the time which I spent last winter in the South, I made 
special effort to form a just idea of this lower ciass, which occupies 
chiefly the black belt of South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 


Common talk, random and unthinking here as elsewhere, is all 
against them; but I found some Southern men of high position and 
responsibility who approached the subject intelligently, and ex- 
pressed their belief in the gradual improvement of even this lowest 
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class of negroes. There are unmistakably certain special da ver 
which threaten them, and which they, unassisted, can hardly av 
The majority of them are under the tyranny of the credit systey 
ground between the upper and nether millstones of their own ig: 
rance and weakness, and the horde of unscrupulous traders who 
ready at every turn to take advantage of them. This is appreciated, 
I believe, by all thinking people, and has already been brought , 
by the press, so that I hardly need here to suggest that the o: 
remedy is in the slow progress of education. 

Strong drink is, however, the worst foe of the freedmen of 
country. There are not many hopeless drunkards ; but there is a yas, 
deal of “ guzzling,” which drains their pockets and keeps them dow 
The roots of this go deep, and the evidences of it are pretty muc| 
the same with the black man as with the white. 

From various sources, I have the impression that there is a gradua 
improvement in respect to honesty. Stock of all kinds is more 
secure than it was ten years ago, and this is a fact of primary impor- 
tance. The hope of the Southern country lies largely in its capaci, 
to raise its own meats. They must produce their own indispensable 
“pork,” instead of buying it from the North-west; and this, in spit 
of many difficulties, can be done. When they learn that grass is 
greater than cotton, they will soon have a “new South.” They are 
slowly adopting these ideas, and institutions which push them are a 
blessing ; for practical education is their great need. The present 
movement in this direction is slow, but sound. It is helped by th 
steady breaking up of old estates, which, it is said, is increasing the 
total number of Southern farms by about one-fourth, every ten years. 
The black man gets his share of this; and every year, as prejudice 
decreases, his share becomes larger. The craving of the negro for 
land and education is his redeeming trait. It is his Zw hoc vinces, 
and, I think, justifies the conviction that his future is to be one ot 
steady betterment. 

Law and order make for progress more than we may imagine. 

When crime receives its just punishment and the way of the 
loafer grows hard, then the majority must work honestly for a living; 
and, in spite of weak spots, justice is generally dispensed in th 
South. There is through the courts a quiet, effective pressure on the 
negro to better ways, and this counts for much. 

On the other hand, “politics” as an influence is to be feared. 
The Kuklux and the shot-gun régime were not so bad for the black 
man as the purchase of his vote and the opening of whiskey barrels 
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on days. The outrages of the former did not touch his self- 
r lower him in the eyes of others; while the seeming friend- 
the latter is a terrible snare, pulling down his manhood and 
a national danger. There is no such field for designing 
South affords, and the number and condition of the 
cive promise that the worst is yet tocome. Our main hope 
: school system, and this in spite of a frequently perverted 
education. But, after all, being a citizen and a voter has, 
than anything else, made the negro a man. The recognition 
inhood has done much to create it. Political power is a 
| sword, which may cut both ways, and do as much harm as 
In the main, it has, I believe, been the chief developing force 
progress of the race. It is, however, probable that this would 
‘been so, had it not been for the support of a surrounding 
vilization, which, though not always kind, has prevented the 

which would have resulted from an unrestricted black vote. 
the whole, the condition of the American negro seems to me 
Nowhere but in Louisiana do they as a class seem to be 
rading, and even there several of the best governed parishes 
ntrolled by black votes. Good government, which is the first 
\dition of progress, they generally have, with the additional safe- 
and stimulus of a well-established but still very imperfect 

| system. 


What will the future be ? 


answer, “ Development on the line of their present tendency, 
1 | believe to be generally healthful and hopeful.” 


Experience with the negro teaches us the lesson that contact with 
1 superior race on equal terms is in itself an education. 

\Ve shall find it so with the Indian. But it must be remembered 
that such contact brings evil-as well as good, and necessitates a wise 
direction of these mixed forces. The surroundings of the ex-slave 
ire far more sympathetic and helpful than those of our Western 
ds, whose large possessions and resultant relations to the neigh- 
boring country have created many complicated questions. ‘The war, 
with its terrible possibilities, has resulted in peace and good will 
among all our people; while a hundred years of well-meaning policy 
toward Indians have just brought us to a measure which recognizes 
their manhood, 


1Y 


Unquestionably, our country stands in a providential relation to 
many branches of the human family; but to none is it brought in so 
close and vital relation as to the negro and the Indian. 
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Our duty toward these two is, it seems to me: first, to study ang 
make thoroughly known their condition, their needs, and our obli 
gations to them; second, to press upon the government and thp 
people the work which it is so manifestly theirs to do. The forme; 
will move only in accordance with the will of the latter, so that j, 
rests finally with the people of this country to decide whether or | 
these obligations shall be fulfilled. 


EDUCATION OF THE AFRICAN RACE. 
BY F, B. SANBORN. 


My relations with the colored people of America, and my services 
towards them, such as they were, belong to a period now many years 
ago; and, in speaking to-night of the education of the African race, 
I am obliged to use the observation of others more than my own 
study of the subject in recent years. I knew them very well before 
the war, when they had not quite so many friends as now; but, since 
then, I have seen less of them than many in this audience, and much 
less than Gen. Armstrong. On the general subject of educating the 
African race, we are too apt to take short views perhaps. When we 
recall the whole historical period of this American continent, or of 
this North American half, we perceive that we have entered on one 
of the most singular problems that ever was presented to mankind, 
Our own Caucasian race colonized practically an unoccupied conti 
nent; for the American Indians, and those tribes more or less related 
to them, who had encamped upon it, can hardly be called occupants 
It was not theirs, except as a hunting ground. -Our race took pos- 
session, however, and occupied this immense property ; and then one 
of the first things we did was to introduce another race, entirely 
foreign to this hemisphere, and quite unknown to a large portion of 
the Eastern hemisphere. We forced these Africans to come here, 
we took them from a state of extreme barbarism, compelled their res- 
idence among us, and have continued it until this present time. Now, 
by this course,— taking an entirely barbarous race and introducing it 
into the presence of a skilful, energetic, and at least half-civilized 
race, like our own,— we have been attempting to shorten one of the 
longest and most difficult problems of the world’s history. We have 
tried to hasten the advancement of a savage race towards civiliza- 
tion ; and, consequently, we have at every step doubled the difficulties 
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which Nature herself created. If we look at the question in that 
ht, I think we shall be astonished when we see what has been done 
vards the education of the African race since the close of the Civil 
When we consider only what we expected in 1862, we -shall 
rised at our own success. We found at that time the great 

1 -of this race in a servile condition, which, though it was com- 

ely a mild form of slavery (much milder than existed in Africa), 


vas such a state of oppression and degradation that almost any 


race of which we have any knowledge in history would 
have felt justified, and would have been justified in the eyes of the 
world, in compensating itself for long years of slavery and oppres- 

by rising in revolt against the masters who had enslaved them. 

the most remarkable things in the history of the world is the 

freedom of the African race in America from the sentiment of 
retaliation. The story of our Civil War shows that vengeance was 
almost unknown to the African race here, though millions of them 
ossessed ample opportunity for exercising that vice. ‘Thus our first 
difficulty was overcome. We did not have the horrors of a servile 
war added to the horrors of a civil war, which were sufficiently great 
in themselves. 

We had this race next thrown instantly into a state of political 
freedom and of political franchise. They were almost immediately 
admitted to the suffrage,—and here again we doubled the difficulties 
that would naturally have come in our way. But for the anomalous 
position of the South, no man would have thought of granting uni- 
versal suffrage to the colored people there. ‘That method was forced 
on us by political necessity, though the calm judgment of almost 
every friend of the colored man would have been against universal 
suffrage, except for the fact that it seemed the only hope of the politi- 
cal redemption of the South. We had therefore a servile class, bred 
to enforced ignorance, a sudden emancipation, a sudden admission 
to the full franchise. On the part of the South, we had, as we sup- 
posed, a bitter feeling against that portion of the country which had 
conquered. We were, therefore, in a condition as a nation that no 
other nation had ever seen. The condition of England towards Ire- 
land, of Russia towards Poland, or of most conquered and oppressed 
countries towards those who had conquered them, seemed mild com- 
pared with our condition, North and South. Yet in twenty years 
since the enfranchisement of the negro we have seen that whole 
southern region literally free from war, measurably free from tumult 
and mob violence and lawless outrage,—I say measurably free, be- 
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cause there is a great deal of wrong recorded in the history ; 
last twenty years,—but still measurably free. And we have 
this servile, ignorant race possessing itself of land, of knowledve. al 
quietly assuming its place in our political ocean,—this great se. 
political freedom and equality in which we fluctuate. We have s 
them reach their place with less harm to themselves, and infinite) 
less harm to us, than most of us would have considered probab|; 
(many of us) possible twenty years ago. 

When we look at the matter in this large way, I think we shal] yo; 
be very much disturbed at particular instances of injustice and y; 
lence on the part of the white race, such as, for instance, the 
tempted passage of an outrageous law in Georgia, nor by the apparen; 
retrograde movement of a portion of the colored race. It is in the 
providence of God to carry forward the education and elevation oj 
the whole human race by broad methods; and a broad movement, 
like the tide of the ocean, pays no particular regard to the eddies and 
ebbs here and there. This great movement goes on, no matter what 
may be taking place in some bay or creek or little bend along the 
coast. To my thinking, the past twenty years are the best evidence 
that the future of the American negro will be decided in a far easier 
manner and in a far shorter time than was considered possible when 
the Civil War ended. 
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ALLOTMENT OF LAND TO INDIANS.* 


BY ALICE CUNNINGHAM FLETCHER, 


The Indian question naturally falls under two heads, the land 
the man. ‘That is the historical sequence in which the question has 
come to us, First, we saw the importance of the land. ‘Then we 
began to see that there was a man in the question. When we came 
to this continent and met the Indians, it was very little to us who 
they were. To the civilized nations of Europe, this country was a 
new one, and consequently ours by the right of discovery. We sat 
down upon the edges of the continent, and gradually the Indian was 
pushed back. The English, of all the peoples who came here, were 
the only people to recognize the right of occupancy by the natives. 
The Spanish took the lands, and the Indians were hurried off by 
death or forced into slavery. The French mingled with the natives, 
entering into trade, moving around about among the tribes, and for 
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time made no permanent settlements. But the English came 

se Consequently, the land was a great deal to them; and it is 

their credit that they recognized the Indian’s right of occupancy. 

rhe land was either purchased by some form or else it was strictly 
a matter of conquest, by fighting for it. 

Near the beginning of this century, the line that marked the white 
’s country was drawn from the north to the south. Beyond that 
the Indian’s country. Even the treaty of Greenville, in the early 
of the century, drew that line down from the borders of Lake 
in Ohio, and made a curve to the Atlantic, near Southern Geor- 

Beyond that line lay the Indian’s country, where the white man 
at his own risk; for the Indians were authorized by treaty to 
| with white intruders as they pleased. The French, meanwhile, 
slipped round back of this line, by way of the lakes, to the 
Mississippi, and established relations with the tribes of that region. 
rade was the venturesome pioneer: posts were established. Grad- 
ly, the government began to treat with the Indian for the land 
bout these posts, so that there were scattered through the Indian 
country little patches of the white man’s land. You can track them 
still by the treaties through Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. By and by, 
treaties were negotiated for a right of way, so as to form a road 
between these different places. Thus, if you will picture to yourself 
the country at that time, you will see that the traders and their white 
companions were on reservations, surrounded by the Indians. Grad- 
ally, by continued cessions of land, these roadways between the 
trading-posts grew wider and wider; and the Indian was pushed 
arther away, so that in time he himself became corralled, and the 
white people were all about him. ‘Thus the reservation system grew, 
until to-day, as we look over the map of the United States, we see 
the colored blotches which mark the places where we have hedged 
the Indian in, 

We have recognized the Indian’s right of occupancy, but the right 
of eminent domain has been always vested in the government. The 
lian does not legally own his land. He can only negotiate with 
the government, and sell to it his right of occupancy; but, if he 
himself would own the land on which he and his ancestors before 
him have lived, he must receive a deed from the United States for 
that land. 


The importance to us of the land it is not necessary for me to 
dwell upon. 


You all know it, and our country bears the testimony. 
We have got it from the Indian. He has never been able to stand 
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out on the land question against us. But it is a singular fact thy 
there is one way in which he has stood out, and at last forced 
stop and think ; and that is by his manhood. 

The Indians, when we came here, were not a numerous people. 
is very questionable if there were five hundred thousand in the pres 
ent territory of the United States. They were scattered widely. , 
that there were stretches of forest and prairie lying between the diffe; 
ent tribes. There are a great many groups of Indians, distinguished 
by their language. In speaking of Indians, we ordinarily lump then 
as one, calling them native Americans. Yet they are distinct in thei; 
language and in many of their customs, and are as radically differen; 
one from another as are many of the branches of our own white race 

Along the eastern coast, running up from the lower part of the 
Potomac toward Labrador, passing through the Canadas and parts 
the central States, and stretching west to the mountains, lived the 
great Algonquin group. Along the northern region, running from the 
great lakes through New York to the mountains of East Tennessee, 
dwelt the Iroquois. Further west were the great Siouan or Dakota 
group. By an agreement between scientific associations the names 
given to certain tribes, or groups, by the first student become those 
by which they are thereafter known. Thus, Gallatin was the first 
to classify certain tribes under the name of the Siouan. Sioux is th 
last syllable of the Chippewa word Addowissioux, meaning “enemy.” 
It is an unfortunate name. Dakota is a full Indian word, belonging 
to this family, and means “league.” To this family belong the tribes 
which I have studied most closely. The group numbers fifty thou- 
sand, perhaps, and includes the Dakotas, or Sioux, the Omahas, 
Winnebagoes, Mandans, Crows, Quapaws, Otoes, Osages, lowas, 
Missouris, Poncas, and some others. These people occupied this 
region where we are. 

We have been accustomed to talk of the Indian as a savage. 
Well, if you will take the word for just what it means, that he lived 
in the woods, then he was a savage. But if you apply to it another 
interpretation, that a savage is a man without feeling, a wild animal, 
without any order or regulation in his life, then the use of this word, 
as applied to the Indian, shows our own ignorance, and does not in 
the least hurt him. The Indian belongs to a very old race ethnolog- 
ically, perhaps older than the white race. He has lived, therefore, 
on this continent as long as we have our historical record, and possi: 
bly longer. He is thoroughly organized in his life, in his tribal rela 
tion, which we /a/& a great deal about, but very few people really Anew 
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ything about. It is only within a generation that the study of 
thropology has revealed to us the organization of the more primitive 
races. 
rhe Indian tribes are grouped by the affinity of their language, 
there are many distinct stocks. A tribe is a distinct social 
sanization, governed by its own laws, and is by no means a chance 
Let me tell you about the people from whom the city of 
Omaha takes its name. It was only in 1855 that they made their first 
separate treaty with the United States, and ceded this land where 
ur city stands and the region round about you, stretching far to the 
west. This was their hunting ground. To the north was their vil- 
lage, where their ancestors had lived for more than two hundred 
years, and how much longer we do not know,— it would be difficult to 
tell accurately. From that place they have, happily, never been re- 
moved; and I consider it a very pleasant omen for this city —a proph- 
ecy of its own stability — that it is named for a tribe that has never 
been driven from its.original home. ‘The Omahas ceded this land in 
1855, reserving for themselves their old home to the north of you, 


where they live to-day. That tribe bears an interesting little history 


in its name for the student of linguistics. The name Omaha means 
“up the stream,” “against the current,” and is the counterpart to the 
name Quapaw,— going with the current, or down stream. Quapaw 
is the name of the tribe that lived on the Arkansas, which in 1825 
made its first treaty, ceding its land to the government,—the land 
where De Soto found them in 1540. The Omahas and the Quapaws 
can understand one another to-day, although their languages have 
differentiated into the dialects, showing how slow is the change 
brought about in a language in three hundred and fifty years. Yet 
the Omahas cannot in the least understand the language of the Win- 
nebagoes, who chance to be their neighbors, though they belong to the 
same linguistic group. I mention this to show how long has been 
their residence, how singular must have been their history, that we 
can have so many dialects within the same stock, yet so far removed 
in sound that, save for the careful work of the student, one would 
not suspect that they were related. 

The Omaha tribe, like all the tribes in this country,— and, in giv- 
ing you this picture of their social organization, I am in a way giving 
you an outline sketch that will show you the organization of all the 
other tribes in the United States,— is divided into gentes. The Latin 
word is used because, knowing exactly what a Latin gens was, and 
resembling as it does the Indian tribal unit, it is easy for us to adopt 
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the word. The ten gentes of the tribe camp in a circle, the opening 
to the east. Each gens has its definite place within the circle, ay 
can never change its place. There are five genfes to the north ai 
five to the south. The northern half are called the /nstasundz: ; 

southern half, the Hungacheynu. 

These two divisions are /raéres, and are fixed. Each gens is agajy 
subdivided into sudgentes, Each subgens has its place around ihe 
fire or in the council, and it can never camp any otherwhere. Whe, 
the people moved out on the hunt, it was under strict organizatio, 
for the hunt was no random scrabble for game. Every subdiyisi 
moved by itself, and camped in its proper order. Each gens has its 
list of names to be given to those born in the gevs, and these names 
are not transferable from one gens to another. I have every name 
in the Omaha tribe classified as to gens and sudgens. ‘There is | 
repetition of the masculine names save in one or two exceptions 
and, when you know the full circumstances, they are not exceptions, 
There are some few repetitions of feminine names, simply because 
the relation between the two mythical ancestors of the two gen‘es. 

As I have said that there is a definite place for every gens in th 
tribal circle, so within the gens there is a definite place for ever 
occupant of the tent. The place for the father is always on the south 
half, the mother’s is to the south of the entrance, the guest’s always 
to the west, and the opening of the tent always to the east. | could 
go into an Indian camp at night and enter a tent, and tell whom | 
was touching by the position of the person in the tent. Fixity, cere- 
mony, conventional forms, mark Indian life. Freedom, in the sense 
which civilization gives, he does not know. Freedom of the individ- 
ual, such as is our birthright, he acquires by hard struggle and in the 
slow progress of the race. It is a mistake to suppose that barbarism, 
or savagery, as we call it, is going back into freedom. It is g 
back into fixity, as when you turn back in the animal creation, and 
descend in the scale of development, you find more and more fixity. 
This fixity enters into everything. 

With the Omahas, the gens goes with the father: the child belongs 
to the gens of the father. That, however, is an exception to the gen- 
eral Indian descent of this country. Usually, the children belong to 
the clan of the mother. That is the case in almost all of the Algon- 
quin tribes, those of the Pacific Coast and the Pueblos. It is also 
the case with some of the tribes that belong to this group. A man 
canngj marry into his own gens. He must marry outside his gens, 
whether it go with the father or mother. Therefore, the family rep- 
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distinct political organizations of the tribe, that can 

ilesce. The child can never inherit from both parents. He 

to the father’s gezs or into his mother’s clan, and out of 

cannot move. From this custom and its regulations he can 

himself. All property is individual. It belongs to the 

It does not belong even to the family. Nothing is joint 

husband and wife, parents and children. It is indi 

last degree. I have found much difficulty in procur 

vs that belong to children, even those in infancy, because 

ts have said, “I do not know that the child is willing.” 

lividuality of property is an important thing to remember. 

failed to find anything communistic in Indian life or property, 

is it has been forced upon the Indians by our race. I have 

obliged to explain to Indians that the holding of things in 
snmon is not the white man’s custom. 

(he Omahas have their villages, with houses made of sods and 

large circular dwellings. ‘They move out at times on hunts, 


it return to these villages. ‘They cultivate some soil, raising corn, 


eans, and pumpkins. All of our Indians, unless it may be some of 


ie Cheyennes that live far out on the plains, have always cultivated 


three things; and, in the early days of our own history, they 
the settlers over and over again by their supplies. De 
ille destroyed something like a hundred and fifty thousand 
ls of corn that had been cached by the Senecas. But the Sen- 
is were not specially disturbed, as they said they could get more 
m their neighbors. The best patches of land were picked out for 
ltivation, and the women were the cultivators. This did not seem 
pressive to them. ‘The woman being the conserver of life, and the 


Indian man the protector and provider, it was natural that she should 


the soil. These little patches which they cultivated re- 
‘ined in the same family as long as they were used. No one ever 
ought of jumping a claim. Private ownership was respected. So 


d was not an exception in individual ownership. 


It should be remembered that the Indian occupied a country with 


animals capable of domestication. Our own history would have 


been greatly changed if we could not have introduced the animals 


lomesticated by our ancestors in the land of their birth. ‘To domes 
tic animals, civilization owes the heaviest of debts. Their use makes 


life secure, guarantees a surety of food, and allows the individual to 


rsue such occupations and lines of thought as shall make progress 
ible. If we had not been able to bring over the ox, the cow, 


the sheep, our fate would have been very different. 
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Having sketched to you a little of the social organization anq , 
fixity of Indian life, you will readily see that one of the importa 
things to introduce to the Indian is property in its descent : for 4 
they never have had. Nothing descends to the child. He jis bory; 
his gens, into his clan. He does not even inherit his father’s hon. 
for I speak within reason when I say that heredity, rulership, 
right, as we understand it, does not exist, and has not existed, ay 
any Indian people in this country. That some chiefs have bee 
lowed by their sons and grandsons is true, but this is not the ; 
If a man had a son or grandson that he wished to have succeed hjy, 
it was to be done either by political influence or by the ability of | 
candidate. Certain genfes always possessed certain privileges, and 
heredity of training helped to keep these customs in force. ‘I’ int; 
duce the descent of property brings about the organization o 
family, as we understand it. You will therefore see that by giy 
the land to the man individually, deeding it to him, making his , 
dren his heirs, and uniting the wife with the husband, you are j 
ducing a radical change. You are striking at right angles across | 
established tribal relation, and are practically putting an end | 
Our own civilization teaches us that we were obliged to do a 
the tribal relation, and that it was property that helped us to d 
It was property that established the monogamic marriage : it is pro; 
erty that holds it. I do not ignore the moral question; but | 
talking of the practical, legal point of view. You will see, there! 
that you cannot civilize the Indian,—that is, you cannot bring him 
into line with our civilization,— you cannot Christianize him, unt 
you have run this furrow right across the tribal circle. And land j 
severalty, as we have proven it in our own race, is the one thing t! 
will do it, is the only path we can open through. 

Perhaps, if, as a student, I had merely learned these things fro 
books, and had studied the Indian problem from the outside, | shou 
hardly feel as free to speak to you in as positive a tone as | ¢ 
to-night. But, as I have been asked to tell you something of my ow: 
personal experience, I will do so, in order that you may not think | 
am saying too much or speaking whereof I do not know. 

I am a student of ethnology, and have been for a great many years. 
I was very much interested in archzology, especially in the archa 
ogy of our own country, having been drawn away by my own feel 
in this respect from the study of classical and oriental archwolog 
That drew me into the field of research. I have visited the she! 
heaps of our coast, assisted at the scientific investigations of some 


some 
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mounds and earthworks, have seen those wonderful remains 

. Ohio Valley and in Minnesota and Wisconsin. I have traveled 
country from north to south, from east to west, and thus tor 

time continued my work in the archxological field. But there 

; something in me that wanted to face the living man. It seemed 
sh I never could read what lay beyond those strange finger- 

n the old pottery until I could look into the face and know 

x of the inner life of those who were to-day moulding the 

the possible descendants of those people whom we looked 
as long ago lost. So I determined, when the chance should 
that I would go myself and live among the Indians. I laid the 
before my guide, philosopher, and friend, Prof. Putnam, of the 
Museum of Harvard University. He said, “An excellent 

to do, Miss Fletcher, but impossible.” I talked with the late 
Lewis Morgan; and he said: * My dear girl, you cannot do it. 
| be a capital thing, but you could not endure the hardships.” 
here is a little saying about a woman,—‘“ When she will, she 
may depend on’t”’; and that was the case with me. The 
ime when I received an invitation to visit an Indian family, 
ccepted it so quickly that I think I rather surprised my host. 


kly as I could get ready, I started. Before then, my friends 


ve me an ante-mortem banquet; and then, as they said, I took a 


“header into barbarism.” I burned my ships behind me. I had 


ever camped in any rough way in my life, I had never seen any 
ch life, I had never mixed with the poorer classes of my own peo- 
and it was a “ header,’”’—there was no doubt about it. But I was 
‘fora purpose. I lived with the Indians in their homes, sleeping 

a tent on the ground, month in and month out, in summer and in 
vinter, in sickness and in health, in sorrow and in joy. I have held 
their little dead babies in my arms, and [| have tried to counsel and 
to comfort those in trouble. I learned to love the Indians, and 
they loved me. It was very natural that I should become much inter- 
ested in these people. I tell you the truth: when I went out among 
the Indians, and was told that I must have letters from the Interior 
Department, though I knew we had a Secretary of the Interior, who 
Indian Commissioner was I did not know. I knew nothing 
about the Indian Department or its organization. The most I did 
know was that we had behaved badly to the Indians, and it was from 
he Indian side that I faced my race and met the Indian question. 
lt was not a pleasant thing to do. I have often said that I learned 
more of my own race than of the Indian race. But I have stepped 
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across the race line. I have realized,—and [ say it reveren 
thankfully,— the brotherhood of man, and that you and | ar 
bit better than our red brothers. Finding these people that | 


touch and that could touch me, strange as was their life, | 
to think and to feel my way toward seeing what I could do to 
them. The Omahas I found sitting with a heavy shadow at , 
fireside. ‘The Poncas had been driven by force to the Indian Te: 
tory, and on their way south had passed near the Omaha reserva; 
and the Omahas had heard the wailing of the women and the crying 
the children. ‘They came home, and looked at the certificates y 
had been issued to them in 1871, when they had pleaded for tit) 
their land. And then they learned that these certificates were 
worth the paper they were written on, so far as they gave any | 
ship of land. ‘This shadow was at every fireside. As I sat and | 
with them of old customs, and as they told me of old myths, thei 
thoughts would wander; and they would continually ask, “\W) 
should we do if the soldiers should come and take ws away?” | 
remember one man saying, “If they should come, I could do nothing 
but stand and look at the hills.” 

I could not believe that the government would break its \ 
rashly; and I sought the book of treaties, to see the terms betwee: 
the United States and the Omahas. I found it quite true that thes 
people were entitled to patents. When I found that the Indian sto 
was true, I asked for further information, when I was told by certa 
officials that women did not know anything about these things. 
1 thought it was time women did, and so [ looked more closely in: 
the treaties and why they were not kept. I made up my mind 1 
there was something that our people never failed to recognize, and 
that was work. Many of these Indians in good faith had gon 
on their little farms, and had broken from five to fifty acres, and ha 
worked. I spent two or three months gathering statistics of what 
these people had done. There were, if I recollect aright, throug! 
the whole reservation something like fifteen houses that the gover 
ment had built of cotton-wood, that cost about seven hundred dollars 
apiece. All the other houses represented the work of the peo 
Miserable little things they were, all out of line. But there was th 
line of endeavor there. Then I found out how many chickens they 
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had, and how they got the little things that they did have; and it was 
a meagre inventory. But I wrote it all down, such as it was, 
drew up a short petition, asking that their farms might be patent 
to them; for they had practically homesteaded them. The m 
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yrtion of them; and opposite each name I wrote a num- 
when you turned the page, opposite each number was 
of what the man represented by that number had done. 
the last days of the year I mailed it, with a very anxious 
ind with the Christian Indians gathering and praying that 
ld speed the little document that had started across the 
ind then we waited, and we waited. It reached Washing- 
made a little ripple. It was printed. It turned a_para- 
id that was all. I did not know much about Indian matters, 
thenadays. And so we waited, the Indians and I, one 
months. Then they began to ask, “Any words from 
eton?”’ Two months and a half, and they came again, “ Any 
rom Washington?” No, ‘Three months passed. ‘Ten miles 
me over the prairie: “‘Any words from Washington?” No; 
winter was gone. ‘The streams were awaking, and the leaves 
ming; and I had to do something. And one day I surprised 
ind I think I surprised the Indians, when I suddenly said, “I 
oing to Washington, and you will not see me until I have good 
It was the only time in my life that I had faith. 

sed the continent; and I entered Washington the day after a 
is presented which proposed the sale of the best part of the 
’ Jand, shutting them off from the railroad and markets, being 
first move preparatory to getting them into the Indian Territory! 
believe that the people of Nebraska wanted the Omahas to 

to the Indian Territory, and I acted on that belief. I will not 

uu of my work in Washington,— how I finally succeeded in get- 
. hearing, how I went into the homes of the legislators; for I felt 
was a matter that wonfen and children had something to say 
for it was women and children off in Nebraska who had some 
to say about leaving their homes. After three months’ hard 
the bill that was to kill them was put into my hands for amend- 
and I amended it off the face of the earth into a new bill. 
nt through Congress, and was signed by the President on the 
f August, 1882. It gave the Omahas their lands individually,— 
hundred and sixty acres to the head of a family, eighty acres to 


5 


h orphan and single person over eighteen years of age, forty acres 


each child under eighteen years,—the United States to hold the 


in trust for the term of twenty-five years, during which period 
land is untaxable nor can any contract be legal which touches it. 
the end of the trust, the United States agrees to deliver it in fee, 
from any encumbrance whatsoever. ‘The people were also placed 


r the civil and criminal laws of the State. 
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I was induced to insert a clause that I did not in the leas: | 
in, and that every month since has shown was a mistake ; and , 
was, after the allotting of the land individually, the rest of it sho 
patented to the tribe, be held for children born during the follow), 
twenty-five years. It was a poor piece of work that I was ob| 
to do in the way of compromise. It shut the people up, an 
out a healthy and proper relation to the white people. In opepi 
up the land, it is an excellent thing for both races to work tovethe: 

I did not wait for the bill to be absolutely signed before | cam 
back to Nebraska. I wish you could have been present, and , 
have seen and heard those Indians. Particularly, I wish you , 
have heard old Mepe’s words of thankfulness. This old wom 
buried husband and children, and was the last of her race. 
thanked God that the graves of those she loved would be un; 
faned, and that she could go to meet them from the land whe 
had lived and loved them. 

A year or more after that, the Secretary of the Interior asked m 
if I would carry out the provisions of the bill which I had been in 
strumental in bringing to pass. So I entered upon the first allotmen: 
of lands to Indians in severalty, with provisions similar to th 
of the present severalty bill. The Indians were huddled among {| 
bluffs. ‘They were afraid to move out on the prairie. Their 
land lay in the Logan Valley. You have no more charming valle 
in your State. Not a sod in it was turned. How should | get th 
people out there? I could not allot land to them by sitting in t! 
agent’s office and having my plats before me, and putting them 
here and there, like pegs in a machine. I took my Indian matron and 
clerk, and pitched my tent on the banks of the Logan, and sent wo 
to the Indians that I would not come in. If they wanted to see me, 
they must come out. Little by little, they began to come out, unt 
at last I had sixty-eight heads of families ; and to-day, where thre 
years ago there was not a sod turned, I can show you cultivated 
farms ranging from fifteen to one hundred and twenty acres each. 

I can assure you that the Omahas have had a hard time in reac! 
ing this point. They have been misrepresented and preyed upon b 
those who should have helped them. When their patents were deliv- 
ered to them according to the tenor of their bill, they were placed 
under the laws of the State, civil and criminal. That fact weaken: 
the agency. The agent became a figure-head. He was nothing 
legally, and he retired. Everything dropped to the ground. 11 
Indians were absolutely snapped off the fingers of the governm« 
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not there to catch them as they fell; and the result was 
leal of confusion, a vast amount of misrepresentation. The 
did not know how or what to do, or where they were. They 
help themselves. ‘They were not citizens. But they have 

n, and I believe that they will come out all right. 
| Omahas are breaking land, and cultivating more this year 
er before. ‘They are trying hard to do their best, but they 
poor. Few of them have horses fit to do ploughing or to 


soil, so they have had to pay for all the breaking that they 


| done. One young man came to me last week, who had had 
res of his land broken, paying two dollars and a half an 
a white man to break it. This young fellow does not even 


Jlough. But he is a pushing fellow, and is determined to get 


He says he shall have a house one of these days, and he will. 


years ago, this young man was dancing and dangling around, 
iothing. It is the feeling of ownership that has started 


tayed one night recently at the house of one of the pupils, whom 
years ago I took to Hampton, where I initiated the plan of edu- 
ing young married couples. ‘The husband did not speak one word 
‘nglish when I took him East. To-day, he is farming, dealing 
white men, owning machines which he rents out to white men. 
; house was built by a loan made by some ladies in Washington, 
have raised a fund in memory of Mrs. Gen. Hawley. It is as 


1 house as you will find in the Logan valley, and he expects to 


back one hundred dollars of the loan this year with money earned 
himself. I do not mean to say that every Omaha is in this con- 

It would be a surprising community, if all were like this. 

re are plenty of them who are in a miserable, vagabondish condi- 
who will live and die so. But many are pulling out. Giving 

in severalty is not a failure. It is a direct and practical recog- 

ion of manhood. But it is not by any means the end of things. 
(he Omahas, by virtue of the provision of the severalty bill signed 
the 8th of February, 1887, are now citizens. They are part of your 
Nebraska constituency, belonging in three different counties. And, 
ntlemen, you who are interested in politics, see that they vote 


hi: 1] 
IS fall. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE INDIAN, 
BY REV. ROBERT W. HILL, D.D. 


About twenty-two years ago, I was out on the Yellowstone for ; 
first time, visiting the agency of the Crow Indians. Looking aroy 
I saw a building, at the door of which was seated a man, smoking 
pipe. In front of it were a number of Indian children, having a ye; 
good time at play, ragged and almost naked. I said to the 
“What are you doing?” “I am educating the Indians,” he rep! 

I asked this teacher, “Can you speak the Indian language?” “No, 
he replied. ‘Can these children understand English?” Again | 
answered, “No”; and then to my final query, “ What do you d 
he frankly replied, “I just, draw my salary.” A few days ag 

in the Indian Territory ; and I picked up a paper printed in one ; 
the Indian languages. I could not read it; but I said to a gent 
man, an Indian, who was standing by me, “ What is this?” 
said: ‘That is the official notification of an appropriation of $60, 
for the building of a school for Indian girls. We want our cl 
dren educated.” ‘There was quite a contrast brought to my mind 
at once between the two methods adopted by these representatives 
of different races. I stood among the Choctaws a few days ago 
heard an Indian, well dressed, well educated, with a perfect commar 
of the English language, make a plea in behalf of his race; and | 
argument for Christian education for his people might be 
briefly thus: “You should do this much for us because of the 
brotherhood ; you should do this much for us because you have | 

our land, and we as the conquered people are in your power.” 

I looked at the flashing eyes and listened to the eloquent words that 
fell from his lips, I could not for a moment doubt that Christia: 
education was a developing factor in Indian civilization. I knew that 
if it could produce manhood such as he represented, if it could fil 
his heart with the thoughts he presented to that assembly, it surely 
must be a good thing to give to all the others of his people. 

so I say that it is essential, if we propose to do our duty h 
Indian races, that we give to them the education which is necessary 
to elevate them to the plane upon which we move. They need 
education. They are a peculiar people, as you have heard this 
evening; and yet a people having within themselves all the possi- 
bilities of the civilization which we to-day possess. Our forefathers 
at one time occupied a similar plane to that occupied by them to-day ; 


He 
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efathers, in their successive generations, managed to shake 
themselves the chains which bound them to barbarism, and 
been lifted up to the proud position which we enjoy to-day 
vating power of Christianity. Give to the Indian the 
ortunities which our ancestors enjoyed, the same opportu- 
enlightenment, and I have no doubt that in the years to 
shall find them becoming a valuable part of our common 
lhey need education more than coddling. You who look 
pon our Western country, and who listen to the appeals in 
the Indians, do not for a moment question that fact. 
But especially do they need C! 


It is 
iristian education to-day, 
are entering now upon a final struggle for existence. 


being surrounded on every side by a higher, stronger 


Civilization is circling round them in every direction ; 


and 
ss we give them that which they need, to cope with life in its 


-w conditions, they will be crushed out of existence, and in time 
will remain of the Indian but a tradition. 


Now briefly for the methods of education. First, the method must 
just one. 


We must give to them a sufficient opportunity to 


possess themselves of our civilization. We must not be niggardly 


the appropriations which are made for educating them. ‘These 
ypropriations, even if we give to the Indians what they require, 
it be very large, when we consider what we have in return and 

t we expend in wars. 


Second, the methods must be adapted to the difterent conditions 


the various Indian tribes. I remember seeing an Indian, who 


nged to a country where there is but half a mile of wagon road, 


) was taught the trade of wagon-making. ‘That was a waste of 


Another, who was taught to decorate pottery, was going to 


ce where paint itself had perhaps hardly ever been used. 
irely, a method which will not adapt itself to the conditions and 
nvironment of the Indian is a failure. 


sthod 


( 


We must, then, have such 
as will recognize the different conditions into which the 
lian is to be sent upon his return from training. We must educate 
We must give to him knowledge which he can assimilate, 

we would teach him how to succeed in the struggle for existence. 
must, also, educate the hands, so that he can make use of the 
ls which civilization will place within his reach. 


And, above all, 
must educate the heart. 


We must teach him the brotherhood of 
man, and strive to make him forget the strifes and the jealousies 


which have darkened his past history. We must make him under- 
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stand the dignity of labor, and that no man degrades himself 
the sweat of his brow earns his daily bread. 

The results will be the lengthening of a racial life which 
threatened with extinction, a civilization such as ours for the 
tribes, and the addition of a valuable element to the national for 
Go to-day to the Indian Territory, and see what civilization is accon 
plishing. Go among the Cherokees, and many of them can 
intelligently with you upon the subjects which interest you most 
this Conference. You will find them successful managers of 
carrying on business by methods which you have found mos: 
ducive to prosperity. The other night, in Vineta, I looked at 
of brick stores, and saw the names upon them, and found that ¢! 
business is almost entirely carried on by Indians, whose stores a) 
dwellings would do no discredit to a city like Omaha. Give these 
Indians a Christian education, and you will find, when this has bee: 
done, it will develop a reacting influence for good upon ourselves,— 
an influence which we need to have strengthened in behalf of huma: 
ity. By and by will come the conviction, through this course, 1 
much good has been accomplished. And perhaps it may happe 
that, in the day of extremity for unfortunate white sec some 
this seed of kindness, that to some apparently is wasted, will, w 


he 


garnered by the red man, be returned to supply our own need 
He who helps the helpless, and he who puts forth his hand 

up his fellows, does no ignoble work, but will in due time find th 
blessed effects in his own heart. Christian education for the India 
—education for his head, his hand, his heart — will help us solv 
this Indian problem. 
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rHE MISSION INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. 
BY MRS. O. J. HILES. 


cruel wrongs inflicted on the Ponca tribe of Indians by 

forced removal, under particularly distressing circumstances, 

heir homes in Dakota to the Indian Territory, and their conse- 
sufferings, had become known to the people of the Eastern 
Middle States, and while the hearts and minds of the people 
were thrilling with a sense of the wrong and devising means for its 
Helen Jackson visited Boston, and heard the story as related 

’onca chiefs. With the characteristic force of her nature, she 


| the accusations made against the government and its agents ; 


th a corresponding force, she set herself to the task of exam- 


x records and documents bearing on the relations of the United 

es Government to the Indians from the settlement of the courtry 

by the whites. ‘The result of her study was embodied in her book, 
A Century of Dishonor, published in 1881. She wrote with the ardor 
woman who believed that the best interests of the world are 

in the custody of women; and the result of her study was a 
lear, vivid, and most disheartening account of a century of 
rnmental failures in its struggles with a subjugated people. In 
iary, 1883, Mrs. Jackson and Abbott Kinney, Esq., were ap- 
ted special agents by the Interior Department to examine and 

t on the condition and needs of the mission Indians of Califor 
This report was forwarded in July, 1883, to the Commissioner 

Indian Affairs. It was a comprehensive statement of the situa- 

1. and condition of the tribes which had been Christianized in the 

ssions, their legal rights to the lands on which they had lived, and 

r present needs. It bore no evidence to the tumult of feeling 
that was surging in the heart of Mrs. Jackson, nor to the painful sym- 

which, aroused by the knowledge of the sufferings of the 
Indians east of the Rocky Mountains, had culminated here in a dis- 

s so acute as to undermine her health and hasten her death. But 

: lived to give to the world Ramona, a truthful picture of the suffer- 
ngs of a gentle and peaceable people. 

In 1767, Carlos III., King of Spain, ordered the Jesuits expelled 
from California, and granted their missions and property to the Fran- 
ciscan order. ‘The first Franciscan mission was founded in 1769 at 
San Diego. Within the next fifty years, on the coast between San 
Diego and Sonoma, twenty-seven missions were established ; and 


npeone gn se an Art inny o> 


~ 
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thirty thousand Indian neophytes were gathered into thei: 
The missions had grown very rich in orchards and herds, and 
value of their lands could scarcely have been computed. They | 
built churches, established various in-door and out-door industries 
““were like Manchester and Lowell on a small scale.” The India, 
were industrious, generally peaceable, and even enthusiastic in th 
new relations. They did all the wotk necessary in large comm 
nities, filled all the laborious occupations known to civilized s 
They were taught by the good Fathers the simplest and highest tru; 
—that God is love ; and they learned to love him in return. 

I wish to speak concisely of the tenure, with a fourfold legal san 
tion, that these Indians had of their lands, of their dispossession, 
and of the disastrous results that followed their continual remoyals 
The first holding was legal, but not necessarily a permanent right 
nor was it a right which could be conveyed. Under the old Spanish 
law, if a man settled upon land, it was virtually his so long 
he cultivated it thriftily, and kept in order whatever buildings he 
might have erected thereon. No one can claim that, under the mis 
sions, this had not been done. Consequently, their first holding was 
established. 

But the Spanish king, fearing for the future welfare of these Indian 
neophytes, provided further for them by an edict which declared 
“After distributing among the Indians whatever they may justly 
want to cultivate, sow, and raise cattle, confirming to them what the 
now hold, and granting what they may want besides, all the remai 
ing land may be reserved to us [the king] clear of any encumbrai 
for the purpose of being disposed of according to our pleasure.” 
Lands could not be granted without notice to the Indians, securing 
their share. Permits of settlement to retired soldiers will be found 
with the clause, “without prejudice to the Indians.” (Capt. Will 
son’s Report.) The Spanish colonization plan had contemplated the 
conversion of the mission establishments into Aweb/os as soon as the 
Indians should become capable of managing their own affairs. In 
pursuance of this policy, Mexico passed in 1834— California being 
then under Mexican rule—the Secularization Act, which provided 
“that the Indians should have assigned to them cattle, horses, and 
sheep from the mission lands, and lands for cultivation.” ‘These 
were to be set apart for them, both in severalty, as heads of families, 
and in common for school and other purposes. But these wise and 
humane provisions were well-nigh disregarded. They were deprived 
of much of their land and of nearly all of their privileges. Laws 
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issed subjecting them to the most humiliating indignities. 
cases, their rights to their lands having been ignored, they 

rced to labor like slaves. In many instances, they were hired 
s to cruel masters. All Indians found without passes, either 
rictlde or from their “masters,” were to be treated as 


enemies 


[his was the condition of these inoffensive peqple, when by the 


of Guadalupe Hidalgo they were transferred to the govern- 


of the United States. In 1851, March 3, Congress passed an 


titled “‘ An Act to ascertain and settle the private land claims 

nia.” By that statute, it was enacted “that the commission 
ld report the tenure by which the mission lands are held; and 
hose held by civilized Indians; and those cultivated by Pueblos or 
Rancheros Indians” (U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. ix., p. 634). 
Capt. B. D. Willson, in a Report to the Interior Department made in 
1852, pointed clearly to the forcible laws of Spain, and to the sim- 
ilar Mexican laws, which secured to the Indians their cultivated lands. 
(nd, in relation to these laws, the words of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are: ** There can be no doubt, then, that under the 
Spanish laws these Indians of whom we treat have a right to their 
villages and pasture lands, to the extent of their wants, by a per- 
petual right of possession; a possession considered with reference 
to Indian habits and modes of life” (Peters, U. S. Reports, p. 711). 
And Messrs. Brunson and Wells, attorneys at law at Los Angeles, 
in 1883, gave as their opinion “that, if conclusive evidence can be 
furnished, proving that these Indians were in possession of these 
lands at the time these grants were made by the Mexican authorities, 
that they continued in possession, and were in possession at the date 

the treaty, and have since continued in possession, the law will 
entitle them to hold such land against all persons claiming under the 
patent,” Referring to the laws of Mexico, which sanctioned and held 
in force the Spanish laws, they stated: “If such lands were granted 
by a Mexican official, and the authorities omitted to recite the lim- 
tations required by law (which secured to the Indians their lands) 
and reserve from the operation such lands as the law conditioned 
could not be conveyed, such a grant could not take it out of the 
operation of the law. ‘The courts cannot shield those claiming under 
such title from the consequence of ignorance, or arbitrary assumption 
f power.” (Mrs. Jackson’s Report.) Having secured this legal 
pinion, Mrs. Jackson says, “For those whose villages ave now 
within the boundaries of confirmed grants, the government has to 
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choose between two courses of action,—either to remove them 4 
make other provision for them or to uphold and defend their right 
to remain where they are. In support of the latter course, we beliey, 
a strong case could be made out.” 

When, by the United States, reservations were established, jt wa: 
intended that villages then occupied by Indians should be included 
within reservation limits. But the lines were fixed by interested pa, 
ties, or else they were guessed at; and the villages were left mos; 
outside the lines. When a real survey was made, “the surve 
marked in color, showing what tracts would include the villages ; )y. 
so far as we could learn, no action has been taken in regard to these 
additions” (Report of Mrs. Jackson and McKinney). On ey 
reservation, excepting very small ones, whites have settled, 
driving the Indians from their cultivated fields by showing a patent 
for the land; suing them for trespass, should their cattle stray jn: 
their unenclosed grain, and obtaining redress by keeping the catt! 
appropriating the water privileges; and finally have succeeded 
obtaining, if not the whole, at least the most valuable portion of ¢! 
reservations. Land syndicates not only have secured patents to lands 
on the reservations, but have purchased large tracts on which: Indians 
have been settled under the grants; andin most instances the Indians 
have been forced to leave. If they have formed little settlements, 
they have in turn been driven from them until they are dishearten 
and discouraged. They have tried in vain to appeal to the govern- 
ment for land for homes of which they could not be dispossessed. 

In the spring of 1886, I visited one reservation on which a com 
pany of Eastern capitalists had settled and made extensive improv: 
ments. In a long conversation held with the president and superii 
tendent of the company, I found they laid far greater stress on their 
ability to dispossess the Indians than on the validity of their own 
claim. The courts in California had decided against their claim, 
and in favor of the Indians; the Land Commissioner at Washington 
had supported the decision of the courts; and at that time it rested 
with the Secretary of the Interior. Assured, officially, that these 
Indians were destitute, homeless, and landless, I went to Washington, 
and presented the case anew to the Interior Department. [Finding 
my representation to be correct, it was placed as “Special” on the 
calendar. ‘ This,” said the Secretary, “will bring it up for adjudica- 
tion in about eight months.” 

I presented to Commissioner Atkins at the same time the case o! 
an Indian from whom a white man had rented land one year, then 
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aimed ‘it under a patent, refusing to leave; and because the 


lian did not remove his sheep (three hundred in number) had 


iriven them among his own flock and kept them, This case had 
cided by the courts in favor of the Indian. But the Indian 
. friends, and the white man retained possession. The Com- 
ssioner was well acquainted with the case, and ordered that it be 
led to. But there is much work to be done in Washington ; and 
hite man still holds both sheep and land, so far as I have been 
ascertain. In the settlement on the reservation the church 
s still point toward a just heaven, and the Indians still starve on 
lesert. I cite these, not as isolated, but as illustrative cases. 
Vhat can the people of the United States do for these Indians? 
can instruct their representatives to have them protected on 
eir reservations ; they can employ an attorney to contest the valid- 
y of their claims under the “ grants,” both for those who have been 
ved and for the few who are yet in homes thereon, and who will 
wholly unable to protect themselves when their turn shall come to 
rdered away. 


VIL. 


Jmmigration. 


ALIEN PAUPERS AND CRIMINALS. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON ALIEN PAUPERS 
AND CRIMINALS. 


| This report was prepared by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, Chairman, and co 
in by Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D., F. B. Sanborn, and Philip C. Garrett, members 
the Committee present. ] 

The Standing Committee on Alien Paupers and Criminals, b) 
members present, all of its members having been communicated with, 
respectfully submit to the Conference the following report : — 

The subject of immigration, and incidentally that of the influx an 
shipment of alien paupers and criminals to the United States, have 
-already attracted the attention of the Conference, and been considered 
and discussed in nearly all of its sessions, beginning with that held 
Detroit in 1875. A paper upon the subject, showing the operations 
and workings of the law of Congress of 1882 regulating immigration, 
pointing out its defects and suggesting amendment, was prepared ani 
read by Dr. Hoyt, chairman of the Committee on Immigration, at th 
Conference held at Washington in 1885; and the matter was agai: 
presented to the Conference, in the report of the Standing Committe 
on Immigration and Migration, at its session held at St. Paul in 1838 
An extended paper in regard to migration and immigration, histori 
cally, socially, and financially considered, setting forth the principles 


Committee, at the St. Paul Conference. The discussions following 
these papers and reports have usually been earnest and animated, 
evincing great interest in the questions concerned, not only on the 
part of the Conference, but also by the general public, reached through 
its published Proceedings. 

Since the report of the Committee on Immigration and Migratio 
at St. Paul last year, the following statistics have become availab\ 
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number of immigrants arriving in the United States from foreign 
intries, except from Mexico and the Dominion of Canada, of which 
cord is authorized by the law of Congress, during the fiscal year 
June 30, 1887, was 484,116, as against 328,895 for the fiscal 
nding June 30, 1886, it being an increase of 155,221. The 
tly improved facilities for bringing immigrants by the way of 
ida, it is generally thought, have largely increased the number 
this source, so that we deem it safe to estimate the entire immi- 
rivals in the United States during the year, in round numbers, 
six hundred thousand. Of those coming through United 


rts, 106,559 were from Germany, 74,020 from England and 


s, and 68,130 from Ireland. We have no exact figures regarding 


arrivals from other European countries; but Italy, Russia, and 

ria are believed to have contributed quite largely, the first two 

erably in excess of the average coming from these countries 
mer years. 

whole number of immigrants arriving in the United States 

Pe ] 
rly average of 545,268. ‘The heaviest arrivals were in 1882, 
he number reached 788,993 ; and the lightest in 1886, when they 


, the first eight years of the present decade has been 4,362,143, 


| off, as before stated, to 328,895. It may be instructive, as well as 
: the purposes of this report, to show the condition of some of the 
tries of Europe in respect to their pauper and insane population, 
which the immigration to this country largely comes. According 
latest report, Great Britain has a population of 35,026,108. Its 
rs numbered 1,017,000, as follows: in England and Wales, 
o; in Ireland, 115,000; and in Scotland, 99,000,— or 1 to every 
of its entire population. At the same time, it had 112,700 insane, 
amely: in England and Wales, 81,600 ; in Ireland, 19,500; in Scot- 
, 11,600,— it being an average of 1 to every 310.8 of its population. 
Germany, with a population of 45,234,061, has 1,310,000 paupers and 
108,100 insane, the ratio being 1 pauper to every 34.5 and 1 insane 
person to every 419 of its inhabitants. Austria-Hungary has a pop- 
ulation of 37,786,341. Its paupers number 1,220,000, or 1 to every 
-9; and its insane, 35,000, or 1 to every 1,079 of its people. The 
pulation of Italy foots up 28,459,451. Its paupers number 1,36s,- 

, or 1 to every 20.8; while its insane are 44,100, or 1 to every 
45 of its inhabitants. From these figures, it is evident that im- 
higration coming from countries so burdened with paupers’ and in- 
sane persons as these must bring with it large numbers of persons 


who, if not really paupers or insane, are at least on the verge of pau- 
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perism or insanity, and likely to fall upon the public for support and 
care immediately upon their arrival. We have been unable to secy; 
any extended data as to criminals in the European institutions for ;} 
class ; but from the best information at hand, and from the intima 
relations of pauperism to crime, we believe their ratio to the popula 
tion proportionately large. 

The latest data respecting the insane paupers and criminals jn {J 
United States are in the federal census of 1880. By this « 
the population of the United States then was 50,155,783, of whic! 
43,475,840 were native and 6,679,943 foreign born. The number oj 
insane was 92,000, of whom 65,654, or 1 to every 662 of the natiy 
population, were of native birth; and 26,346, or 1 to every 2<, 
of the foreign population, were of foreign birth. The number of 
paupers in poorhouses and almshouses was 67,067, as follows: nati) 


e 


ensus 


born, 44,106, or 1 to every 986 of the native population ; foreign 


~ 

"1 
1 
il 


born, 22,961, or 1 to every 291 of the foreign population. 1 
criminals then confined in prisons, penitentiaries, workhouses, and 
jails numbered 59,255, of whom 46,338, or 1 to every 938 of the 
native population, were of native birth, and 12,917, or 1 to ever 
518 of the foreign population, of foreign birth. These figures include 
prisoners in county jails, not convicted, but awaiting trial, and also 
convict insane and insane persons not charged with crime, who wer 
in prisons, etc., for temporary safe keeping. 

Efforts in this country to regulate immigration, and for its protec- 
tion against the influx and importation of paupers, insane persons, 
and criminals to its shores, were first made by some of the colonies: 
and the matter was taken up by several of the States, upon the forma 
tion of the Federal Union. As more or less expense occurred i 
the landing of immigrants and for the care of such as might become 
sick or disabled during their voyage, New York, Massachusetts, and 
other States having seaboard ports, established commissions or 
boards of immigration to supervise their landing, and levied and 
collected a tax in the form of head-money upon all immigrants arriy- 
ing at their respective ports, in order to meet such expenses. By 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 1875, the author 
ity of States to impose a head-money tax upon immigrants was 
declared unconstitutional; and the expenses in connection with immi- 
gration and protection against the imposition of foreign criminals, 
lunatics, and paupers, thus fell entirely upon the States interested. 
This continued until 1882, when the subject was taken up by Con- 
gress; and since then immigration and the protection of the country 
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ist such imposition have been regulated and controlled wholly by 
ral enactment. The general purport of this act and its methods 
| op rations cannot perhaps be more tersely brought out than by 
rin full from the paper of Dr. Hoyt upon Immigration, read 
the National Conference at Washington in 1885 :— 
act of Congress regulating immigration, passed Aug. 3, 1882, 
ides for a tax of fifty cents each on all foreign passengers, to 
levied and paid to the collector of the port at which they shall 
ind. by the vessels bringing them to the United States. The act 
thorizes the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to enter into contract with 
h board, commission, or officer, as may be designated by the gov- 
rof any State, to take charge of the local affairs of immigration 
the ports of such State, and to provide for the support and relief 
f such immigrants landing therein as may fall into distress or need 
iblic aid, to be reimbursed by the collector of the port out of the 
| derived from such tax. It is made the duty of such board, 
mmission, or officer, to examine and inquire into the condition of 
passengers arriving at such ports; and if, on such examination 
| inquiry, there shall be found any convict, lunatic, idiot, or any 
rson unable to care for himself or herself, who is likely to be- 
me a public charge, the same shall be reported in writing to the 
lector of such port, and such person shall not be permitted to land, 
and the expense of his or her return shall be borne by the vessel in 
h he or she came. Under this act, the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
soon after its passage, entered into contract with the Commis- 
mers of Emigration of New York, with the Boards of Charities 
f Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and with various local boards, 
mmissions, and officers of other States ; and the examinations, in- 
uiries, landing, relief, and care of all immigrants arriving in the 
nited States since then have devolved upon such local officers, 
mmissions, and boards. 


This act was, in several respects, soon found to be defective, both 

its letter and method of execution; but it has continued in force 

ce 1882, with little amendment. The Standing Committee on Im- 
migration and Migration briefly pointed out these defects in its report 
to the Conference of 1886, and we here restate them : — 


‘1, Its execution depends entirely upon local, State, and city 
organizations, often of political bias, and likely, therefore, to be in- 
luenced more or less by political and local considerations. 

“2. The examination of immigrants upon their arrival is gen- 
rally hurried and superficial. 


“3. There is no reciprocal action between the authorities of the 
various ports for the relief of immigrants falling into distress, or for 
their return to the countries whenée they came, if improperly sent. 
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“4. The statute prescribes no penalty for its violation in attemp. 
to land the insane, pauper, and criminal classes on our shores, and :. 
not, in fact, very well enforced.” 

A bill was introduced in the last Congress, Jan. 10, 1887, embody. 
ing substantially these recommendations; but, owing to the shor 
session and the great press of business, it failed to become a lay. 
received considerable attention, however, and seems like, 
fully considered and favorably passed upon by the next Congres 
The following is a brief summary of the provisions of this 
reference to the matters that we have here pointed out as defective }) 
the act of 1882, and also as to its general provisions : — 

1. It places the execution of the laws relating to immigrants a 
the importation of alien or foreign laborers under contract under thy 
general control of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the immed 


ite 


charge of commissioners appointed by and the collectors of custom: 
districts designated by him, instead of, as at present, under State a) 
local boards, commissions, and officers. 

2. It provides adequate penalties to be imposed in the fede 
courts for bringing to and landing in the United States any ali 
convict, lunatic, idiot, or other persons liable to become a pul 


charge, and compels their return, at the expense of the ship, vesse 
or other transportation line by which they were brought, to the cow 
try from which they came; whereas the act of 1882 imposes 
penalty for its violation. 

3. It also prohibits the landing of any person discharged from 
foreign almshouse or house of correction, in order to immigrate | 
this country ; any person who is a citizen of any foreign country, and 
who, by the present laws of the United States, is interdicted from 
becoming a naturalized citizen thereof; and any person found 1 
declare the intention of breaking any law of the United States | 
any law of one of the United States, the landing of which classes 
is not interdicted by present statute. 

4. Its provisions apply to railroad lines and other inland routes 
of travel, thus affording protection to the United States against th 
shipment of convicts, lunatics, and other helpless persons, by way 
the Canadian and other exposed inland borders; while the present 
law gives protection only against shipments of these classes by sea 
going lines. 

5. It authorizes the return to their homes of destitute immigrants 
who shall have been over six months in the country by the author 
ties of States, and provides for the reimbursement of the expense 
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hus incurred out of the “Immigrant Fund” in the United States 
oan whereas, under the present law, the States have tno remedy 
in this direction, except at their own expense. 

6. It provides for the certification and registration of all immi- 
rants before leaving their own country by the United States consul 

the port from which they shall embark, setting forth that the 
‘mmigrant is neither a convict, lunatic, nor otherwise enfeebled per- 

n, so as likely to become a public charge ; while under the present 
statute there is no restriction whatever in this respect. 

[here are provisions in this proposed law which would remove 
many of the defects in the act of 1882. ‘There are other provisions 
of , more questionable character, which would doubtless meet with 
\pposition from some sections. of the country, and perhaps from politi- 

| parties. The Committee, therefore, without recommending the 

as it stands, would express the opinion that the act of 1882 
should be at once amended in such a way as to secure greater effi- 

‘ney and uniformity of administration, and, if possible, greater strin- 

y in the exclusion of undesirable immigrants. 


ALIEN PAUPERS, INSANE, AND CRIMINALS 
IN NEW YORK. 


BY DR. CHARLES S. HOYT. 


(he whole number of inmates of the poorhouses and almshouses, 
of New York, including the insane in the asylum departments of New 
York City, Kings and various other counties, during the year ending 
sept. 30, 1886, as reported to the State Board of Charities, was 68,529, 

whom 27,075 were native and 41,454 foreign born. Estimating 

e present population of the State at 6,000,000, as generally accepted, 

ith the relative proportion of native to the foreign born population, 
as found by the federal census of 1880, its native population now, in 
round numbers, is 4,560,000, or 76 per cent.; and its foreign popula- 
tion, 1,440,000, or 24 per cent. Upon this basis, the proportion of 
its native born inhabitants who were in poorhouses and almshouses, 
as in-door paupers, in 1886, was 1 to every 168 of its native popula- 
tion; while the proportion of those of foreign birth who were in these 


institutions in the course of the year was 1 to every 35 of its foreign 
born population, the ratio being nearly five times greater than the 
ratio in the native population. We have no exact data as to the 
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nativity of the out-door paupers relieved in the State during th 
year, but careful observation and the general testimony of the Fi 
charged with the administration of this form of public relief je, 
to the belief that the disparity in the ratio of foreign born to payiy 
paupers of this class to the population was even greater than jp 4] 
of its in-door paupers. 

The number of insane committed to its various State hospitals {o) 
acute cases during 1886, as reported by the respective medical supe; 
intendents, and coming mainly from the rural counties, was 1,2 18, 
whom 868 were of native and 380 of foreign birth, it being an exces, 
of nearly 42 per cent. in the ratio of the insane in the foreign bor 
population over the ratio of the insane arising from the native | 
lation. The ratio of foreign insane, as compared with the rat) 
of native insane in the asylums of New York City, Kings and 
counties with populous centres, is universally conceded to be muc! 
greater than in the State hospitals; but, under the present system ; 
reporting by these institutions, extended and exact figures 
respect cannot be given. A recent investigation into the New Yor 
City Lunatic Asylum, on Ward’s Island, devoted wholly to men, showe 
that its extremely crowded wards contained 1,916 patients, two-thirds 
of whom, according to the sworn testimony of the medical superint 
dent, were of foreign birth, the ratio being more than three tim 
greater than in the insane coming from the native population, or, i: 
nearly exact figures, an excess of 857 patients in the institutior 
consequence of such undue proportion of foreign born over nati 
insane, arising from the respective foreign and native population: 
In the Monroe County lunatic asylum, embracing the city of R 
ester, 60 per cent. of its patients last year, according to a recent pub 
lished address of the county superintendent of the poor, were of for 
eign birth; while only 27 per cent. of the population of the count 
were foreign born. The insane in these asylums, as well as in th 
other city and county asylums referred to, belong almost wholly | 
the pauper class; and most of them, therefore, become subjects o! 
public relief and care through life, the burden and expense of which, 
under the settlement laws of the State, are required to be borne | 
the locality upon which they may chance to fall. 

The admissions to the State Asylum for Insane Criminals at Au 
burn in 1886, according to the report of the medical superintendent, 
were seventy-five. Of these, forty-eight were native and twenty-seve! 
foreign born. This shows an excess of more than seventy-five pe! 
cent. in the ratio of insane criminals of foreign birth committed | 
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‘nstitution during the year, as compared with the ratio of native 
‘nsane criminals coming from the native population. 


rhe Willard Asylum, to Oct. 1, 1886, has received 3,964 chronic 


nsane patients since its opening in 1869, and the Binghamton State 
\sylum 1,292 Since its opening in 1881, making a total of 5,256. Of 
2.208 were of native and 1,894 of foreign birth; while the 
laces of 154 have not been ascertained. ‘This gives a propor- 
of insane of foreign birth in these institutions of nearly 2 to 
compared with the proportion of insane in them of native 
arising from the native population. All of these insane have 
n paupers, chargeable to the respective counties from which they 
been sent; and, with but few exceptions, they have been, or 
: likely to continue, as life dependants upon those counties. 
[he whole number of convictions in its courts during the year end- 
Oct. 31, 1886, for all grades of offences, according to the report 
Secretary of State, was 89,601, of whom, proportionately, the 
reign born were nearly three times greater than the native born ; 
nd the records of its prisons, penitentiaries, workhouses, and jails 
also show an undue ratio of foreign over native born inmates, 
lhe great disparity in the ratio of foreign born convicts, paupers, 
d insane in the foreign population of New York, compared with 
ratio of the same classes coming from its native born population, 
as shown by these figures, cannot satisfactorily be accounted for as 
legitimate outcome of a voluntary and healthy immigration. In 
early years of the country, under a more limited and proper immi- 
ion, no such disproportion in the ratio of these classes, in the 
‘ctive populations of the State, was found to exist. The rapid 
crease of crime, pauperism, and insanity within its borders began 
h the great increase of late in immigration, induced by social, 
, and other disturbing conditions abroad, and by the increase 
ilities conveniently and cheaply to reach our shores. ‘The con- 
n, therefore, forces itself upon us that New York is being con- 
tly and unduly burdened by the shipment of criminal, pauper, 


insane, and otherwise enfeebled persons to this country by different 


untries of Europe, for no other reason than to rid the several com- 
munities from which they are sent of their dangerous, troublesome, 
and expensive subjects. The evidences of this may be found in the 
British statutes running back for several years, in the records of its 
many so-called benevolent and immigration aid societies, in the pro 
ceedings of the numerous cantons, cities, and boroughs of most of 


Lilt 


countries of continental Europe, and in the testimony of the per- 
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‘ 
sons thus deported from their homes, the perusal of which, wi 
details regarding individual and collective shipments of these Chines 
from time to time given to the public of this country by the press, 
cannot fail to convince even the most sceptical and exacting of the; 
truth. 

As a consequence, New York finds itself heavily taxed to mee; 
the constantly and steadily increasing demands for its criminal 
insane, vagrant, and pauper classes; and it may be well briefly tp 
sum up its accommodations and expenditures for these purposes, 

It has three large State prisons and one large State reformaton 
prison, with numerous city and county penitentiaries and workhouses. 
nearly all of which are overflowing with an undue proportion of 
foreign born convicts; and it has recently provided for an enlarged 
asylum for insane criminals, an excess of over seventy-five per cent. 
of those committed to the present asylum last year, as has bee 
shown, coming from the foreign population. 

It has four large State hospitals for the acute insane, one of which 
is being extended for five hundred and one for two hundred and 
fifty additional patients; and its last legislature provided for a fifth 
insane hospital, to meet the urgent needs of this class, having an 
excess, as it appears, of nearly forty-two per cent. in the ratio of fo 
eign over native born patients. 

It has two large State asylums for the chronic insane, with nearly 
three thousand inmates, of whom the ratio of the foreign born, as be 

‘ fore stated, is nearly twice as great as that of the native born, most of 
whom are life dependants. 

Its chief city, New York, has over four thousand insane in its asy- 
lums, two-thirds of whom at least, according to the best informatio: 
attainable, were foreign born, and Kings County is burdened wit! 
nearly fifteen hundred of this class, with about the same proportion 
of foreign to native born ; and both of these municipalities are called 
upon to make large additional outlays in lands and buildings, to shel. 
ter and provide for their supervision, maintenance, and care. 

Its other counties, because of the lack of State accommodations 
for the insane, have erected asylums and give shelter and care to 
over two thousand of the chronic class, with an excessive propo! 
tion of foreign born; and most of these counties are devising further 
means to meet the public necessities in this direction. 

Its county and city poorhouses and almshouses are among the 
largest and most commodious in the country ; yet most of them are 
full, and additions are constantly required to serve the needs of the 
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uper and dependent classes, nearly five times greater, proportion- 
i. as before appears, in the foreign than in the native population. 
rzanized private benevolence is on a scale the most extended 
liberal in this country, as will be seen by visits to its numerous 
ral and special hospitals, dispensaries, asylums, and reforma- 
representing investments in buildings, endowments, etc., 
mounting to over $34,000,000, the greater portion of whose accom- 
modations is devoted to those of foreign birth or to the offspring of 
reigners in the first generation born in this country. 

Ite public officers and courts are yearly burdened with the arrest, 
trial. and conviction of its criminal, disorderly, and vagrant popula- 
ion, the ratio of which, as already shown, being three times greater 

foreign than in the native population. 

[ts annual expenditures in charity exceed $12,000,000, or over 

per month ; and, if we add to this the expenditures for its 

risons, reformatories, penitentiaries, workhouses, and jails, without 

nsidering the cost of the arrest, trial, and conviction of its criminal 

ind disorderly classes, its annual charitable and correctional expendi- 

s will reach nearly, if not quite, $15,000,000, or full one-fifth of 
entire expenditures for these purposes in the United States. 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising that New York looks with 

ive apprehension upon the enormous tide of immigration to the 
untry for the past few years, bringing annnually over five hundred 
iousand foreign born persons to our shores, a large proportion of 
whom come through its port, bearing upon its resistless flood many of 
the pauper, insane, criminal, vicious, and dangerous classes, in open 
lostility to its customs and laws, at war with society and honest labor, 
und who crowd its poorhouses, almshouses, asylums, prisons, peni- 
entiaries, jails, and other institutions of charity, correction, and 
reform, and thus impose large public expense for their shelter, 
supervision, maintenance, and care, the burden of which is heavily 
felt in its yearly recurring assessments, tax levies and collections. 
While it is the duty of the State suitably to provide for the insane, 


infirm, and helpless of its resident population, and properly deal with 


its criminal, vicious, and depraved classes, it equally becomes its 
luty to protect itself and society against the shipment of these 
classes within its borders from other communities and countries. 
it is in no sense true benevolence for individuals, communities, or 
the State to assume charitable, criminal, or dangerous burdens 
legally incumbent upon others able, to bear them, but, on the con- 


trary, to insist upon their return to their rightful guardians, and the 
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enforcement upon them of their proper supervision, maintenance 
care. ‘The failure so to do tends to encourage the shiftless, j dle 
vicious classes in constant and aimless changes, stimulates the shj, 
ment of charitable burdens from one community to another, engen 
ders social disorder, pauperism, vice, and crime, and at the same 
time impairs individual responsibility and the responsibilities 
communities and the State. 

The sentiment that we have heard expressed, that “ America is ¢| 
home of liberty and the refuge of the oppressed of every age a 
race and clime,” if interpreted to include imported European co 
victs, lunatics, servile laborers, and paupers now being thrust in |a 
numbers upon us, will meet no affirmative response from New Yor 
either from its native or adopted population ; but, on the contrar 
they accept and adopt the views of one of its distinguished and phi 
anthropic citizens, as expressed in the last Conference : — 


It seems to me that some of the great evils that afflict societ 
should be cured at their source. I am inclined to the opinion ¢ 
if, through oppression or the grinding down of the individual citizen 
through mismanagement, hopeless burdens are created, as we may se 
in more than one country in Europe, the burdens should be retaine 
where they originate, that the cause and results of the wrong may b¢ 


more manifest. For the time being there may be greater suffering 
but the voice of humanity will sooner reach the throne of grace, and 
the fiat of justice will go forth to correct some of these great wrong 
which lower the standard of the race. 


The following remarks of another distinguished, gifted, and 
quent citizen of New York, in a recent address before the Grand 
Army of the Republic at Saratoga, reflect generally the views of th 
people of that State upon the subject :— 


The ranks of anarchy and riot number no Americans. The leaders 
boldly proclaim that they can come here, not to enjoy the bless- 
ings of our liberty and to sustain our institutions, but to destroy ou 
government and dethrone our laws, to cut our throats and divide ou! 
property. Dissatisfied labor furnishes the opportunity to preach 
their doctrines, and mobs to try their tactics. Their recruiting off 
cers are active in eyery city in Europe ; and, for once, despotic | 
ernments give them” accord and assistance in securing and shipping 
to America the most dangerous elements of their populations. We 
do not wish to prohibit emigration ; but our laws should be rigidl 
revised, so that we may at east have some voice in the selection 
of our guests. We cannot afford to become the dumping groun: 
of the world for its vicious, or.ignorant, or worthless, or diseas sed. 
We will welcome, as always, all patriots fleeing from oppression, 4 
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vill contribute to the strength of government and the develop- 
ir resources ; and we will freely grant to all who will become 
equal rights and privileges under the laws and in making 
vith the soldiers who saved the republic, but no more. There 


m in this country for only-one flag; and “Old Glory” must 


the procession, or it cannot march. 


history of our immigration laws and the nature of the present 
es and regulations affecting immigration, the needs of their 
ision and amendment, with suggestions and recommendations in 
yn thereto, have been so fully set forth in the report of the 
ling committee on alien paupers and criminals, already read 
the Conference, that it is unnecessary to refer to them at 
The requirement of duplicate certificates of proper charac- 
r, and setting forth their ability to provide for themselves, from all 
migrants before embarking, from the authorities of the community 
which they may reside, to be approved by our consuls and com- 
ial agents abroad, would afford great protection to the country 
rainst the shipment of foreign criminals, lunatics, paupers, and 
merous other helpless, vicious, and undesirable classes now surg- 
n great numbers to our shores. At least, it would serve to trace 
exact source of their shipment to us, and enable the government 
telligently to enter its solemn protest against the practice and de- 
d, and, if need be, enforce its discontinuance by appropriate leg- 
ion or international treaties. The remedy against existing evils 
specting immigration lies wholly in Congress, and to it alone can 
\k for relief and redress. 
There is a strong and growing sentiment, not only in New York, 
t also in many oi the other States, that our naturalization laws 
ed revision and.amendment, and that many of the evils resulting 
m the rapid increase in immigration of late may be thus greatly 
essened, if not entirely cured. These laws have been in force over 
eighty years, with only slight amendments affecting the rights of chil- 
iren of foreign born parents and of aliens serving in and honorably 
lischarged from the United States army and navy; and, though they 
may have been properly adapted to the times in which they were 
rojected, they can hardly be regarded as adequate to the present 
ondition of the country, with its varied, expanded, and steadily 
accumulating foreign population. A residence of a foreigner of five 
the United States, and a declaration of his intention three 
years previous to become a citizen thereof, entitle him, under the 
statutes, to naturalization in the courts, with all the privileges and 
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immunities of citizenship and the full governmental protection 
corded to citizens of native birth. These laws were framed whe 
immigration to the country was extremely limited ; when the time 
passage occupied as many weeks as are now required days; wh 
the expense of the voyage was nearly, if not quite, ten times greate; 
than at present; and, consequently, when only the vigorous, indys 
trious, and frugal, with the intention permanently to remain, coy 
afford the outlay, and were willing to accept the privations and har 
ships incident to the undertaking. The conditions since then, hoy 
ever, have entirely changed. The passage is so inexpensive a 
quickly and comfortably made that even the indolent and shiftless 
are. tempted to leave their homes. The criminal, vicious, and ¢ 
praved, and those hostile to the customs and institutions of the cou 
try, stimulated by its inviting fields for their unlawful operations, rus! 
in great numbers to our shores ; the dependent and the infirm strugg), 
for places in the moving throng, in the hope of permanently enjoying 
the unrequited benefits of our almshouses, hospitals, and asylums. 
the extent and comfortable appliances of which have become wel! and 
favorably known abroad ; and gangs of imported paupers and seryil; 
laborers constantly swell the incoming stream, to war upon, cheapen, 
and derange honest labor, and impair its dignity and character by 
lowering its standard to their own debased and degraded level. 

It would seem clearly our duty, therefore, not only to protect the 
country, as far as possible, against these undesirable invading hordes, 
but to guard and protect its citizens, both native and adopted, 
through whose energy and industry its resources have been develope 
and brought out, in the maintenance of a higher and more honorab): 
standard of acquired citizenship generally than can, under existing 
statutes and regulations, be secured. 

This can only be accomplished by a careful and thorough revision 
of our naturalization laws, and their adaptation to existing conditions 
and to the numbers and character of the immigrants, many of then 
under the stimulus of European oppression, governmental, so-called 
benevolent, and individual aid, now surging with resistless force to 
our shores :— 

First.— The period of residence in the country before naturaliza- 
tion should be graduated, with a minimum of five and a maximum o! 
ten or more years, preference being given to the head of a family, 
who shall maintain it practically intact, and secure to his children of 
suitable age proper training and culture in the educational in 
tions of the community in which he may reside. 
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/_ Before full investment of citizenship, he should be re- 
| to furnish and file satisfactory evidence to the court, either by 
lar certificate or by other competent authority from his former 

road, that before leaving his country he was neither a crimi- 


| yagrant, nor pauper, nor in any way physically or mentally dis 


so as to prevent his earning a livelihood, and that he was a 
table person in the community in which he resided, and obedient 
laws and customs of the country from which he came; and, 
the testimony of two citizens, one of whom at least should be 
that his conduct since his arrival in the country has been 
and correct, that he is in sympathy with its institutions, and 
b en obedient to law and order, and that, in their belief, his 
ince will be faithful and permanent. 
Third.— At the time of his investment with citizenship, he should 
ducated as to be able to read the constitution of the United 
s, the constitution of the State in which he may reside, and the 
1 of allegiance he may be called upon to take, and subscribe to 
ime with his own hand. 
h.— The conviction of a felony, or of voluntary, habitual 
rism or vagrancy, or of the barter and sale of his vote, should 
his citizenship, leaving him with only alien rights, without 
re of property acquired prior to conviction or prejudice of the 
hts of others in it by descent or otherwise, to be regained only by 
further residence in the country equal to the period required for 
naturalization, and satisfactory proof to the court of reformed and 

t life. 

a nation, we have derived and freely acknowledge great and 
sting benefits from immigration ; and our fertile, wide, and extended 
intry still offers room and welcome for many more correct and 
per immigrants. It is a serious question, however, whether or not 

we can properly assimilate and convert into good citizenship the 
large numbers of foreign persons, with their varied habits, customs, 
ind interests, many of them hostile to any form of government, who 
of late have been, and are now, continually pouring in upon us. We 
cannot afford to permit our domain to be overrun with the ignorant, 
pauper, turbulent, criminal, and dangerous classes of Europe, to 
rowd and antagonize its existing population and lower its stand- 
ard of virtue and intelligence to their own degraded and debased 
level, to incite anarchy, disorder, violence, and crime, who can be 
kept under restraint and order only by constant watchfulness and 


f 


torce, and at great and steadily increasing public expense. It will 
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be the part of wisdom, therefore, to meet this question whi! 
remedies to these evils are within our reach, by imposing and ho, 
oughly enforcing proper and wholesome restrictions and regy|,i;, 
upon immigration, and by a complete revision and amendment of 
naturalization laws, so as to exclude wholly from their benefits tho: 
troublesome, disorganizing, expensive, and undesirable classes, 


THE PROPER REMEDY FOR DEFECTS IN OUR 
IMMIGRATION SYSTEM. 
BY PHILIP C, GARRETT, 


PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA BOARD OF CHARITIES 


Except the North American Indians, some two hundred and {i 
thousand in number, we are all either immigrants or of immigran: 
descent. Immigration has been the making of this country’s popula 
tion. Had not our fathers made Columbia the refuge of the oppress: 
and invited an exodus to the Western world, and had they not handed 
down the precious legacy of this same hospitality to their sons, these 
States would not now enjoy their present wealth and prosperity. What 


was wise on their part is wise on ours. Not that there should no: 
be prudent restrictions upon this influx, and progressive legislation 
to regulate it, as experience develops our needs, The spasmodic 
and often causeless interruptions to business by strikes, the licens 

of anarchists who have not the judgment to discriminate betwee: 
a land of freedom and a land of despotism, and the prevalen 

of tramping and vagrancy, spring largely from an ignorant foreig: 
element, of which we would be well rid. But the same and ev 

a greater need than ever before exists for an extensive importation, 
continually, of workers to replace the thousands who yearly leave the 
wage-class in a democratic country and become landlords or capitalists 
I doubt if any large opposition will be found to this continued impor 
tation outside of labor agitators, whose object is to enhance the wages 
of labor by diminishing the supply of wage-workers. These men, 
from purely selfish motives, antagonize immigration; and some 

them would rather cause the downfall of the republic than assis! 
any movement, however much demanded by the common good, which 
does not promote their purpose. But as long as the population 
of this vast domain is not very much greater than that on the small 
islands of Great Britain, —as long as we need artisans and farmers. 
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nd laborers, — while America flourishes and finds employ- 
all industrious men and women who come to her, so long 
we encourage every rill of good blood that flows into the national 
ve little faith in those statistics which indicate a great increase 
me and pauperism from the time when the existing immigration 
into effect. A disappointment in the amount of their dimi- 
;might occur: an increase is highly improbable. For years 
t. statistics have pointed to an increase of insanity, pauperism, and 
cal crime. Dr. Howe has recently argued that there is a large 
‘ncrease in the number of blind. My belief is that these apparent 
dications are the result of greater completeness in the compilation 
of statistics or the inaccuracy of former tables; in the case of insan- 

also, due to a growing recognition of the value of medical treatment 
: | a reduction in the number of concealed cases. So also, to a less 
extent, with crime and pauperism, the increased interest in these 
subjects and the multiplication of systems of treatment and of insti- 
tutions produce an apparent increase which is not real. We should 
therefore receive with caution the improbable conclusion that the 
excellent provisions of the Immigration Act for prev enting the 
anding of criminals, paupers, and the classes likely to become 

harge, have, on the contrary, led to their increase. An eminent 
statistician, at the last sessicn of this body, led us to the painful con 
clusion that figures were not to be relied upon, and, when they prove 

much, it is a symptom of error. 

‘he act of 1882, designed to regulate immigration and prevent 
reign nations from disgorging their worthless and injurious people 
pon our soil, nearly covers the ground as regards the classes ex- 

cluded from landing at American ports. All convicts, idiots, insane 
nersons, and, comprehensively, a// who are likely to become a public 
large, are returned to the ports whence they came. I do not know 


iat regulation could be made which would be more inclusive. There 


ire others, persons whose dangerous doctrines render them equally 


an undesirable element, did the freedom of our institutions permit of 
the ostracism of any one on account of his opinions, or the dissemi- 
nation of them, when no personal wrong is done. Except, therefore, 
certain minor provisions of much utility with which the act could 
be amended, the objections lie against its administration, and not 
igainst the law itself. 

New York is by far the largest port of arrival for immigrants; and 
the attack on the present system emanates chiefly, as I believe, from 
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that State. My own observation is limited to the small port oj 
adelphia, at which arrived in 1886 only one-sixteenth of the ny, 
which landed at New York. The kind of people arriving jg, | 
ever, much the same at the one as at the other, so that the experience 
at the smaller port is doubtless a fair criterion of that at the lary 


Indeed, occasional interchange of correspondence with the New \ 


I 


| 


commissioners has shown that the same questions and the sa) 
difficulties present themselves at the two ports. Those who spea 
the necessity of a thorough investigation of the case of each 


grant — as though no such investigation was made, or could be m 
under the present law — are surely not cognizant of all the facts, g 
do not realize the nature of the difficulties from personal contact wi: 
the subject. That there are differences in the administratio. 

law at different ports is certainly true, and would be true unde: 
system. Perhaps this is best illustrated by the fact that, in 1880, 

of 23,101 arriving at Philadelphia, 185 persons were returned 
ports whence they came; while 997 were returned out of a tota 
379,537 atriving in the same year at New York,— being 8 per cent. 
the total arrivals in the case of Philadelphia against 2.6 per « 
in that of New York. This would seem to indicate at least a stricte 
application of the terms of the law in the one case than in the 

if not a wiser. The difficulties are not such as would be surmounted 
by any remedy which, so far as I know, has yet been propos 
Certainly, they would not by substituting for non-political, phi 
thropic boards salaried officials of the national government, chos 
according to the usual political method,— commonly from among | 
politicians,— and, therefore, liable to all the objections arising from 
local prejudices. 

I am unable to see what kind of examination upon arrival co 
be made more thorough than that which has passed under my notic 
It must be borne in mind that neither poverty, nor criminality, : 
imbecility, nor even insanity, is always visible to the naked eye ; that 
few of the immigrants are known to any one on board the ship prio: 
to their sailing; that they are not anxious to convict themselves 
any of these deficiencies and be sent back whence they came; and 
that it is decidedly to the interest of the carrying company to estal 
lish their immunity from either of the causes of proscription, and 
avoid carrying them back without compensation. The ships whic! 
convey immigrants are now usually large transatlantic steamships, 
and it is important to the interests of commerce that as few obstruc 
tions and detentions as possible should be put in the way of rapic 
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» and reloading. It is their custom to accomplish the whole 
in a few days; but an examination of two thousand passen- 
hich would consume two minutes each, would occupy about 
hours, or seven days of ten hours, 
t suppose a man brings money and has the appearance of abil- 
what examiner would make the diagnosis, in such a case, 
would within the year be upon the hands of some parish 
interior? And yet it is just such cases that are continually 
up, with the outcry against commissioners of immigration 
their examinations are too superficial and their interests only 
of their own port and State. I know, by close observation and 
nce, that at one port, at least, these charges are unfounded. 
also know that in many cases sickness in a new climate, diffi- 
‘in procuring steady employment, accident, and a great variety 
uses, unexpectedly throw immigrants upon the public for sup- 


port after arrival. The rulings of the Treasury Department allow, 
] 


wever, the application of the head money to the relief of such, 
thus “falling into distress,” as the act says, within one year of the 
time of landing; and this timely aid, with advice and assistance in 
getting work, very generally sets them on their feet. 

An unwarranted clamor is sometimes raised in cases where it is 
quite unjustified by the facts; and the unthinking or prejudiced jump 
at the conclusion that some gross carelessness, oversight, or inten- 
tional wrong has been perpetrated by the commissioner. 

Among the passengers by the steamship “Scandinavian” from 
Glasgow, in May last, were eighty-three Irish immigrants, who were 
reported upon arrival to be all evicted tenants, assisted by the British 
government to emigrate to the States. In consequence of the story, 
which had got into the public prints, the commissioners detained them 
all till they could make the most thorough examination possible. 
They held a regular court of inquiry, placed the head of each family 
under oath, and cross-questioned him closely. ‘This investigation 
showed that, while they all came from the same neighborhood, and 
had been given a passage to America, and money besides, by a cer- 
tain man, who was the agent either of the government or of a land- 
lord or landlords (they disclaimed knowledge of whom, and very 
possibly it was the British government), yet they were an unusually 
hearty, healthy, and intelligent lot, had none of them been evicted 
tenants, none of them been at a paupers’ union, and were, almost 
trom beginning to end, thrifty working men and women, out of work 


through hard times. ‘The fact that they had money was a positive 
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benefit to the land to which they came ; and where they got it ma 
tered nothing, provided they were neither idiotic, insane, pauper, ; 

criminal. Yet there was a popular outcry emanating either {; 

demagogues, unthinking men, or labor agitators, against |andj; 

these “assisted emigrants.” While I do not doubt that there hay. 
been numerous cases of both paupers and criminals transported 

America by foreign governments in the past, yet under the exist) 

law, as administered at the port with which I am acquainted, very ; 
whom it would be possible to detect elude the vigilance of the exam 
iners, and land in this country. It is difficult, let me repeat, { 

those who have never attempted the examination of a ship-load 

immigrants to realize the difficulties. How, for instance, by any 
examination or any unerring instinct, could any of us, ignorant of th 
fact that there was a criminal on board, suspect that a certain one of 
a thousand passengers under review was a convict? By what subile 
law is the line to be drawn between a poor person liable to become 
a public charge and one who will succeed in supporting himself? 
What necromancy will reveal which of these able-bodied and hopeful 
men will fall a prey to disease, accident, and discouragement? 
Insanity is easier to detect than crime or pauperism, but any one 
who knows anything of insanity has discovered that many of the 
most desperate cases are most difficult to detect. In short, it seems 
doubtful, considering the difficulties, whether any board now admin- 
istering this law can be charged with gross carelessness or inten- 
tional neglect. True, serious errors have been committed }y 
commissioners in construing the spirit and intention of the Immigra 
tion Act ; and, indeed, the department at Washington has not been 
free from such errors. Yet our remedy will not be found in a change 
of the present system so much as in the removal of incompetent 
officials and supplementary enactments embodying improvements in 
the law. The act of 1882 is entitled “An Act to regu/ate Immigra 
tion.” It is not an act to impede or limit or prevent immigration 
and its terms imply the facilitation of it by helping the distressed, 
and the rejection only of certain classes of people who would be 

burden on the community financially. The simple point is, How are 
you clearly to distinguish these prohibited classes? Only one of the 
measures proposed last year commends itself as a thoroughly practi 
cal and effective proposition; that is, to require a consular certifi: 
cate with each immigrant that he belongs to neither of the pro 
scribed groups, and impose a severe penalty upon ships for every 
failure to produce the certificate. Even then, the efficiency of the 
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will depend on the thoroughness of the consul’s investiga- 
d at large ports of emigration it would throw an amount of 
n the consul, effectively to perform the duty, which is diffi- 
onceive, and which would perhaps be as impossible as its 
performance by the immigration agents. 
when all is said and done, what is to prevent incessant and 
; leakage along the broad Canadian frontier? 
only other amendment of the present law which seems to me 
h consideration is one enlarging the prohibited class by 
» those whose avowed opinions are subversive of social order 
rnment and promotive of chaos and anarchy. Liberty of 
and of the press is a glorious doctrine; but has it not its 
Defence of human rights against oppressive despotism is one 
but opposition to all government, even free and democratic, 
nadmissible ; and the man who maintains such opposition thereby 
tlaws himself from human society. He can live alone, but not as 
f a social and political system. 
rhe true and living objection lies, not against the present provi- 
sions as to immigration, but against the present facilities for nat- 
ralization and franchise. In the early days of the republic, when 
vas important to build up a strong and self-reliant nation as soon 
as possible, this ease of conversion into an American citizen was 
a shrewd and sagacious policy. But that need no longer exists ; and 
it is now in the highest degree impolitic not only to absorb paupers 
and criminals, but a large part of those who come to our shores, igno- 
int, if not of everything, at least of our system of government, of 
ur customs, and often of our language, and steeped in ideas of caste 
ind monarchism, or else of chaos and anarchism, to the core. Is 
it not high time to change these laws, and admit to the elective fran- 
chise no man born and educated abroad, or, at least, greatly extend 
he period required for naturalization? It would be consistent with 
this to establish an intermediate or probationary stage, say after five 
years’ residence, when a foreigner, declaring his intention of perma- 
nently remaining in the country, might be accorded certain privileges 
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itizens, with protection and limited civil rights. 

But let us beware of obstructing the flow of immigration and free- 
dom to employ and be employed in all lawful vocations. For the 
material prosperity of these States, it were better even that neither 
paupers nor criminals should be returned to the Old World than that 
the healthy influx of bone and sinew should be stopped. This would 


be a disaster of incalculable dimensions, that within one generation 
would seriously endanger the fabric of our institutions. 
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REGULATION OF EMIGRATION.* 
B. SANBORN, 


I feel great hesitation and modesty in acting as umpire betweey J) 
Hoyt and Mr. Garrett. I agree, in the main, with both ; but, befo: 
attempting to reconcile them, I will call the attention of the Confe;. 
ence to the great change which has taken place in public opi 
since this question first came before us at Detroit in 1875. That was 
the year in which the Supreme Court of the United States gave their 
decision that the States of California and New York were constity. 
tionally incapable of restricting the introduction of immigrants jn; 
their ports,—a decision which, I trust, will some day be set aside, 
because I think the old States’ rights doctrine was the true one, 
However that may be, the decision was made, and is now the lay 
the land. For seven years,—from 1875 to 1882,—the country was 
practically without any supervision or any restriction upon the intr 
duction of immigrants, except such as the States could furnish unc 
those laws which the Supreme Court had not declared unconstity 
tional. When we brought this matter up for discussion in Detroit, 
the only paper read was by a gentleman from the East (Mr. H. A. 
Hill, of Boston), who laid down a doctrine much more in favor of the 
immigrant than Mr. Garrett’s now is. He claimed that the gover. 
ment had no right to collect revenue or impose restrictions on this 
class of persons; that the immigrant must not only be permitted, but 
invited to come,— invited in all possible ways. At that time, so fa’ 
as I could judge from the sentiment of the members of the C 
ference and other persons with whom [I talked, this opinion was 
supported by a majority of the people of the country. Twelve 
years have passed, and apparently the sentiment of the country has 
changed to a position very similar to that now taken by Dr. Hoyt. 
There are many persons— large assemblies, in fact— who go fa! 
beyond Dr. Hoyt in desiring immigration to be restricted; and ' 
old cry in favor of unrestricted immigration has almost entire) 
ceased. 

Now, I take it that the true ground is not the extreme position of 
Mr. Hill at Detroit in 1875, nor one so extreme in the other direction 
as Dr. Hoyt’s. I take it that emigration from Europe to the Unites 
States is something that cannot, by legislation, be materially checke«. 
It proceeds from natural causes, and is governed by natural laws 
The governments of Europe have not been able to prevent it, au’ 
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‘magine that the legislation of America will not be able to prevent 
But the prevention or material checking of immigration is differ- 

its proper supervision, and we are coming to that by practi- 
asures which shall exclude undesirable immigrants without 
the flow of desirable immigration to this country. I think 
sures proposed by Dr. Hoyt, when qualified by the laws of 

of demand and supply, will produce the result aimed at. I 

vith him, therefore, in changing for the present the supervision 
nigrants arriving, from the officers of the States to the officers 
» United States. At present, under the act of Congress of 1882, 
the national government collects the head-money, the States 
the law; that is, they perform those acts of supervision and 
tization which reveal to the national government the necessity 
nforcing the law in any particular case. ‘They bring to the 
tice of the government the persons who require to be removed from 

‘country, and they report the expenditures for which an appropria- 
tion from the national revenue is necessary or desirable. 

Now, I am quite willing that Congress shall for the present place 

» whole matter in the hands of federal officers ; but I agree to this, 
vecause I believe it the best way or the course ultimately to be 
ken, but because there is now in New York a very objectionable 
State board (the Commissioners of Emigration), which has the super- 
ion of immigrants. This board stands in the way of any proper 
regulation of immigration, and the legislation advocated by Dr. Hoyt 
will remove the obstacle. The employees of this board at Castle 
Garden (New York City) are now under investigation by the federal 
ernment, and there apparently has been such a series of errors 
frauds there that some change must at once be made in that 
lepartment of the State government of New York. An amend- 
ment of the act of 1882, giving control of immigration to federal 
fficers, would dispossess the Emigrant Commissioners of New York, 
ind I believe that is desirable ; but when that has been done I be- 
lieve the national government, from the necessities of the case, will 
ympelled to intrust the general supervision of immigrants to the 

ers of the States in whose ports they land or in whose great 

es they arrive. Thus, finally, we shall establish a system of immi- 

supervision, not confined to the seaports of the country, but 
‘xtending to all those large cities and distributing centres, in which 


immigrants present themselves in great numbers. We shall 


thus have the opportunity of regulating immigration, not merely at 
Boston, New York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, and the other sea- 
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Dr. Hoyt recommends, because I believe it a necessary step } 
gradual legislation which is to produce these changes of system. 

There are two points in which Dr. Hoyt and Mr. Garrett agree,— 
Dr. Hoyt with some fervor and Mr. Garrett in rather a lukewarm w, 
—the advantage of consular certificates issued on the other side 
the ocean. I do not suppose that in one year or in five years | 
system will reach any great degree of perfection, any more than « 
the supervision of immigration in five years. We had this system 
Boston and New York for forty years, and have gradually ascertained 
how to accomplish the desired result in the best way. So it will }y 
with consular certificates in Europe. It is not a new measure 
was one of the first things brought to my attention, more than twen: 
years ago, when I first engaged in charitable work,— this desirability 
of establishing a consular inquiry on the other side of the Atlantic 
and a colleague of mine prepared a bill and submitted it to his con- 
gressman twenty years ago, embodying this among other things. But 
the time then was not ripe for it. Now the time has arrived. Th 
beginning of that policy is already made by our government, and | 
hope it will be fully carried out. It will act, when so adopted, 

a check on immigration, and may result in turning a larger shar 
the emigration which comes to our continent into other countries 
than ours. I should not consider that undesirable, for I fancy we are 
receiving more than our due proportion of the emigration which set 
forth from Europe. We can spare a hundred thousand immigrants 
a year, and still not be reduced to the condition which Mr. Garrett 
anticipates. 

The other point in which both agree is the amendment of the 
naturalization laws. While this is eminently desirable, yet I confess 
I do not see how it is to be brought about. The naturalization laws 
have existed so long in their present forms, and, though often abused, 
are yet so deeply imbedded in the national and the State franchise, 
that I should hardly expect to see them greatly modified. If it could 
be done, it should be; but I think we ought not to wait for any 
action of that kind. We ought to face the situation as it presents 
itself. And now that the popular sentiment is turning — wisely, as | 
believe — in favor of regulating, and to some extent restricting, immi- 
gration, we should seize the golden moment, and get what legislation 
we can from Congress. And we may be sure that by no congres 
sional measure can we defeat the laws of nature or the purposes of 
Providence. 


ft 
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Provision for the Jnsane. 


rHE COLONY SYSTEM AS PROPOSED IN 
MICHIGAN. 


BY HENRY M. HURD, M.D., PONTIAC, MICH, 


generally agreed among philanthropists and alienists that 

) longer essential to the welfare of the chronic insane that 
lasses be treated in close asylums, erected upon the congre- 
plan. Violent, destructive, and untidy insane patients of the 

c class undoubtedly receive better care and are rendered more 
rtable in a close asylum, with its facilities for classification, than 
elsewhere. ‘They also produce less demoralization in the community 
when they have careful professional supervision and skilled attend- 
ance than when relegated to county almshouses, or even county 
asylums, so called. There are, however, certain classes of the chronic 
insane whose condition, it is generally conceded, can be improved by 
taking them out of the ordinary asylums, and giving them the sur- 
roundings, privileges, and a semblance, at least, of home life. ‘These 
patients have passed through the active stages of their disease, and 
are not violent, suicidal, or destructive. Many of them have re- 
da good degree of physical vigor, and are able to do consid- 
useful labor, under proper direction and control. They no 

nger require those appliances of the asylum which were essential 


; 


to their safety and comfort at one stage of their disease, but are able 
to live in houses whose appearance and construction suggest the 
farm-house or a home. Such separation of the quiet, harmless in- 
sane from acuter cases is calculated to diminish the first cost of the 
construction of buildings for their care, and proportionately to de- 
crease the cost of attendance, service, and general support. The 
question here suggests itself, Why not separate all the chronic from 
the acute insane, and treat them in distinct asylums, as has been 
done in New York, Rhode Island, and, to some extent, in Massachu- 
setts and California? One objection to such separation seems to me 
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justly based on the score of expense. The cost of an asylum for 4) 
classes of the chronic insane ought to be nearly as great as the cow 
of an asylum for the acute classes, and the actual saving in the firs, 
cost of construction should differ very little. The expenses of pe 
ating an asylum for the chronic insane are proportionately less 
account of the benefit derived from the labor of quiet, harmless 
chronic cases, but proportionately greater, on the other hand, in the 
asylum for the acute insane, because it has been deprived of the 
labor of the chronic classes. The expense of removal of a chroni 
patient from the acute to the chronic asylum is no small item, and 
should be considered in making the estimate. The most formidable 
objection to such a separation, however, is that it is difficult, wher 
ever such division exists, to secure the division of a State into asylun 
districts of the proper size. In great States like New York, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, or California, in order to secure a ready 
accessibility and speedy treatment for recent cases, every State 
asylum should be arranged to receive cases of insanity of recent 
origin. Otherwise, the delays, expense, and dangers of a transfer to 
an acute asylum will in too many cases defeat the object sought, 
namely, the treatment of mental disease in its curative stage. In 
California, the journey of nearly five hundred miles from the neigh 
borhood of Los Angeles to Stockton or Napa City has proven by 
experience most prejudicial to prospects of recovery. Yet it should 
be added in parenthesis that, notwithstanding this, so little has read) 
access to an asylum been appreciated, that an additional asylum has 
been erected within fifty miles of San Francisco. It is none the less 
desirable, however, that districts should be small, and asylums should 
be accessible for all classes of patients. 

The “cottage system” as developed at Kankakee was undoubtedly 
a step in the right direction for the care of the chronic insane, and 
would have been pre-eminently successful, had the original plans 
of its projectors been carried out. As the buildings were originally 
planned, there was a careful balancing of congregate and detached 
buildings, and every prospect of a most advantageous system of care. 
Unfortunately, before the original buildings were completed, the 
legislature, with an ill-considered economy, increased their capacity 
by nearly one thousand beds, This necessitated the erection of an 
undue proportion of cottages, and increased the labor of administra- 
tion much beyond what was originally intended. The system, how- 
ever, bids fair to be more generally adopted than any other, and 
marks an important era in asylum construction and organization. 
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f erecting blocks to accommodate from two hundred to 
lred chronic insane patients in the immediate vicinity of 
asvlum has been generally adopted in some States, and 
have worked well. ‘The blocks are compact, more easily 

tered than cottages, and their first cost is less. They are 
the objection, however, that they are, after all, aggregations 
patients for custody and shelter, and are not designed to give 
. life and stimulating surroundings to different classes of pa- 
ith varying necessities, nor to develop their capacity for 
occupation. 
| to the “cottage system,” of which it is a modification, comes 
“colony system,” as it has been projected in Michigan. What, 
s the colony system? Primarily, an outgrowth of the oft- 
neated declaration that the insane are the wards of the State, and 
should be cared for in State institutions under State control. The 
xperience of the past thirty years has demonstrated that, while it 
1ot necessary to provide for all classes of the insane in the expen- 
sive manner at first contemplated in the earlier or even later State 
ions, with corridors, single rooms, and the congregate system 
rally, it is none the less desirable that the State continue to 
rnish the same systematic and responsible care to the chronic 
ne, in some form, which she gives to recent and curable cases. 
advantages of State care are obvious. It is permanent and 
of development as a definite State policy. The county 

; a whole, lacks definiteness of plan, and is haphazard and 

ious, depending too much upon local public sentiment and 
lividual ideas of reform and economy. The object of the colony 
stem is to provide for recent and to retain chronic cases in the 
same institution, under proper medical control and supervision. The 
lan as projected and already partially carried out at the Michigan 
\sylum for the Insane, at Kalamazoo, is substantally this: tracts of land 
varying size, to the extent of six hundred or one thousand acres in 
iggregate, convenient of access to the central asylum, have been 


urchased, at a distance of two or more miles from the main asylum 

Upon these tracts of land detached buildings have been 
erected for the accommodation of such classes of the insane as are 
le to live outside of the asylum proper. ‘These classes include such 
nale and female patients as are in good physical health, who suffer, 
tis true, from confirmed forms of mental disease, but who are able 


exercise a good degree of self-control and to enjoy the privileges 
and responsibilities of home life. These cottages are arranged for 
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from thirty to fifty patients, and are constructed in all esse 
respects like the ordinary farm-house, with the exception that the 
are built substantially of brick, with slate roofs to obviate the day 
of fire. Each cottage is under the charge of a man and his wife. A. 
are practically the housekeepers and heads of the family. As may 
attendants as are necessary to direct the labor of the patients an) 
secure the requisite supervision are also provided. The farms sy 
rounding these cottages are devoted to special branches of agi 
ure, which are carefully planned to furnish labor for patients and | 
lessen the cost of maintenance. One group of cottages, for examp| 
is located upon a dairy farm, where the milk and butter for the parent 
institution are produced; another, upon a farm specially adapted ; 
the raising of wheat and small grains; another is so located as | 
provide a supply of potatoes, vegetables, and fruits, which would 
otherwise need to be purchased, for the asylum. The women’s cot 
tages are arranged for the making of butter and cheese or for the 
manufacture of clothing and other supplies, which, if not manufac 
ured or produced, would be purchased. In the cottages where tly 
work is purely agricultural in character and confined to the summer 
season, arrangements are also made for trades and industries during 
inclement weather and the winter season. The labor of patients, 
systematized and intelligently directed by a competent head, it is 
confidently expected, will thus materially lessen the expenses of t! 
support of all patients. 

In some instances, these colonies will serve as half-way houses fo 
patients who are convalescing from mental disease, but whose condi 
tion does not seem to justify the immediate renewal of home scenes 
and previous associations. Such patients can thus be tested t 
ascertain how they endure conditions of life allied to home and a 
freedom from the restraints of the asylum. The same will be tru 
to a certain degree of many patients of a chronic class. With many, 
the removal to the colony as to a county asylum must be experi. 
mental. If the patient proves unequal to the greater freedom of the 
new life, it will be an easy task to retransfer him to the close asy- 
lum. It will be equally easy to return patients who suffer in health. 
The duplication of useless structures being unnecessary, hospitals, 
infirmaries, and strong rooms will continue to be at the parent insti: 
tution, where the best care can be given to every patient who needs 
it, whether a chronic lunatic or a recent case. The colony will also 
offer equal advantages for every class of patients in good bodil 
health who are at all fitted for home life. In the opinion of the 
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the asylum at Kalamazoo, “the change from the asy- 

the colony will prove beneficial to many because it is a 
\fter a residence in the institution for several years, the 
furniture, and the surrounding sccnery become familiar, 

no longer to stimulate the mind or awaken pleasant 

_... Patients going from one institution to another with 
How much 

r benefit should we expect for them, if transferred to an insti 
irranged with special reference to their condition, giving 
freedom and regular occupation, and with new scenery for 
version of their minds, such as the colony will afford!” It 

) claimed that the “colony system” will remove many well- 
objections to the prosecution of profitable industries in 

.on the score that they necessitate dangerous tools and 
rkshops, which are unsafe among violent, suicidal, homicidal, 
therwise dangerous patients. Under this system, the workshop 


f 
Sal 


ely located in a colony where only trusty patients will have 
to it, and where systematic industries may be prosecuted with 
ye of success. 

he advantages of the system are claimed to be :— 
1. It secures a better supervision of the chronic insane than can 
e effected in county institutions, and in a style of building which 
ot expensive. Hence, it is a more satisfactory and economical 
rangement. The county institution, as usually organized, lacks 
lassification, competent medica! supervision, and a responsible head. 
Cases of chronic mania are grouped with cases of chronic dementia ; 
the quiet are rendered uncomfortable by the presence of the 
ly, disorderly, and noisy patients. Under the colony system, 
ly the quiet classes are sent away from the main institution; and 
isy, uncomfortable patient, who requires special care, is retained 
where he can have intelligent, judicious supervision. A guarantee is 
also offered that, if the condition of the patient changes so that 
colony life is no longer adapted to his changed state, a return to the 
parent institution is a simple and inexpensive matter, The erection 


of the simple cottage of the “colony system” is much cheaper than 


the erection of the county asylum, with its strong rooms, cells, and 


other appliances for the care of noisy and violent patients. 


2. The colony system allows conditions of life which approximate 
the ordinary surroundings of the home. The insane who must 
remain in an institution during the remainder of their lives, and look 
upon it as their permanent home, thus have a personal freedom, 
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quiet, and degree of comfort which are unattainable in the cons, 
gate system or among patients cared for in the county houses, : 

3. The labor of the chronic insane is utilized to lessen the cos 
maintenance of the insane by the State. It is directed anq , 
trolled by competent authority. Systematic work is provided, adapte, 
to individual conditions, which will keep patients in the open air ang 
afford such activity as will promote health. 

4. It solves the problem of the enlargement of | institutioy: 
Under the system which has heretofore existed, the cost of provisio, 
for the insane has been from $800 to $3,000 or $4,000 per patient 
The colony house can be erected and furnished at a cost not : 
exceed $300 per patient. All existing institutions, with the exceptio, 
possibly of those located in cities, can be advantageously enlarged 
in this manner. Tracts of land can be purchased, within a radius o/ 
from three to five miles, for the accommodation of those who are 
fitted for colony life. As fast as the central institution becomes 
crowded and an overflow is necessary, cottages can be erected 
moderate cost, and filled with patients who have acquired habits 
neatness, order, and self-control. There seems no limit to the exte 
sion of this form of provision for the insane. There are, indeed, 
serious objections to massing together large numbers of the insane, 
They become a source of annoyance to each other, and habits and 
customs are established which tend to deprive certain classes 
patients of all feeling of comfort. They chafe under their surround. 
ings, and cease to make efforts at self-control. The colony building, 
pleasantly located apart from the noise and confusion of the 
institution, becomes a haven of rest and quiet, and constitutes a 
strong motive to exercise good self-control to get there, and to main- 
tain it in order to keep there. 

5. It has obvious advantages over any system which looks to th 
complete separation of the chronic and curable insane. It is cheaper, 
more accessible, more easily managed, and less objectionable than 
the separate provision of New York, Wisconsin, or other States. 


rRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR ATTENDANTS IN 
ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE, 


BY RICHARD DEWEY, M.D., KANKAKEE, ILL. 


increasing interest has been shown in recent years in the 
| instruction and training of asylum attendants for their duties. 
nterest has grown in part from the difficulty of securing good 
ittendants upon the insane and in part from the improved methods 
: of sick patients which the nurses’ training-schools in the 
general hospitals have rendered possible; while, as a whole, the 
rts in this direction may be regarded as an outgrowth of the 
broader and wiser philanthropy of the times in which we live. 

In these remarks, I shall aim to sketch something of what has 
been accomplished, and indicate the lines on which, it seems to me, 
the work still to be done must develop. Considering the nature of 
the work and of the material available for attendants, the prominent 
thought in my own mind is that simpler instruction and an attempt 
to limit the course to precisely that which the care of the insane 
requires, are the leading ways in which progress is to be made. 

[ take it for granted that arguments for the desirability and impor- 
tance of any agency whereby the skill and intelligence of attendants 
upon the insane may be increased are not needed in this audience, 
and therefore make no effort to explain why training of attendants 
in schools is advocated for every institution for the insane. Schools 
have thus far been established for training of attendants upon the 
insane in the McLean Asylum of Massachusetts ; in the Buffalo State 
Asylum of New York; in the Hudson River Asylum at Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; in the Indiana State Asylum at Indianapolis ; and in the State 
Insane Hospital at Kankakee, Ill. So far as my knowledge extends, 


these are the only institutions that have entered systematically upon 
this work, 


The first efforts were made at the McLean Asylum; and, even 
before the regular establishment there of a school, trained graduate 
nurses from the general hospital schools were employed for the care 
of the insane in that institution. 
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Then a systematic training of attendants was begun, and a , 
of instruction mapped out in a tentative way, which gradually 
sumed more and more completeness, until an organized and 
cient school had been called into existence, which last year gradya; 

a class of sixteen thoroughly trained and skilled female nurses. 
this year another class of eight; while the first class of seven m, 
nurses has already completed the first year of the required cours 

Next, a noticeable effort in this direction was inaugurated jn | 
Buffalo State Asylum of New York, marked by the preparation 
publication by Dr. Granger, of the medical staff of that institu 
of a little hand-book—the most practical and useful which has 
appeared — for the use of the classes and for the assistance o| 
engaging in like work. 

The Buffalo State Asylum has graduated one class of trained 
female attendants, and must by this time have another class near\\ 
ready to graduate, consisting of both men and women attendants, 
In neither of the two above-mentioned institutions were the men ; 
first admitted to the classes. In the Buffalo Asylum, all attendants, 
both men and women, are now required to attend the school ; and at 
the McLean Asylum only eight out of thirty-two male attendants are 
not members of the school. 

Previous to the establishment of the Buffalo school, a beginning 
had been made at Flatbush, L.I., by engaging a graduate nurse from 
the Bellevue Hospital Training School to come and take direction of 
the care of all sick patients, and give instruction in a systematic way 
to the attendants in the female wards; a special effort also being 
made to improve the service, but not, so far as I understand, to 
organize a school. 

The lady employed at Flatbush, L.I., was subsequently engaged 
at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., to take charge of the work of organizing : 
complete school in that institution ; and an especial effort was made 
to induce graduate nurses of general hospital training-schools to 
enter this training-school for insane. But I have understood from Dr. 
Cleveland, the superintendent of the asylum at Poughkeepsie, that 
very few accepted this offer, and those who did so were found unsat- 
isfactory,— not from any fault of the nurses themselves, but from 
a lack of previous experience with the insane and of adaptation for 
their work, it having been found that the nurses who have been 
accustomed exclusively to cases of bodily sickness are not only quite 
at a loss with care of insane persons, but have formed so strong a 
taste and preference for care of acute bodily disease, in which patients 
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ell or die, that they do not enter with interest into the care 
sane; and I may say further, I think it is considered an 
fact that the ordinary training which nurses receive in 
spital training-schools is not required for the care of the 
ind would not fit attendants to be any more efficient in man- 
f the average insane patient. For this reason, at the Mc- 
vlum, graduate nurses from general hospital training-schools 
nger sought as attendants. 
ndianapolis, in the Indiana State Asylum, a training-school 
. attendants has been established for about a year, but has 
craduated a class of thirteen women and one man, who were 
endants of long experience and exceptional ability and charac- 
hey had also received the benefit of a previous course of lect- 
id instruction given by Dr. Fletcher. I understand from Dr. 
that his class for another year will have about one hundred 
ers, and will include nearly equal numbers of each sex. 
training-schools of the McLean Asylum, of the Buffalo Asy- 
nd of the Indianapolis Asylum have all held commencement 
at which the graduates, on receiving their diplomas, pre- 
‘nted some admirable papers of a practical character,— the outcome 
f their studies in the wards or of their class instruction. 

\t the Indianapolis Asylum, a prize was offered for the best set of 

tes on any given case of insanity; and thus were produced some 

ry meritorious studies. 

\t the Kankakee Insane Hospital in Illinois, a school was estab- 
lished in November of last year, which was the result of an effort to 
embrace in the course of instruction @// the attendants in the institu- 
tion, of both sexes, and to give such measure of teaching and kind of 

ining as could be applied to the entire body of those employed ; 

| must here ask the indulgence of the Conference if personal 
experience should seem to predominate unduly in what I have further 
to say upon this subject. 

It was felt that the efforts heretofore made, which had embraced 
nstruction only or chiefly of women, were doing only half of what it 
was important to do, and that, in copying so many features of the 


training-schools for nurses in general hospitals, some things were 
provided not needed in the asylum, while other kinds of training, 
quite uncalled for in the nurses’ training-schools, were of the frst im- 
portance for attendants upon the insane. 


A beginning was made at 
the institution of which I have charge by issuing a circular to furnish 
information of the proposed plan to all. 
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Attendants then in the service of the institution were |] 
the option of entering the school or not, but were informed ; 
eventually, it was expected that all the attendants in the } inti 
would be members of the school, and all newly engaged attends); 
would be required to enter the school. A general plan of the 
of instruction to be given was also laid down in the circular, 

Two years were to be covered by the course ; and all who wis 
to enter the school were required to sign an agreement to remain 
through the two years and take the full course, and were warned , 
to enter the school unless prepared to do this, as permanency of sey 
vice was one of the incidental but very important objects sough; 
organizing a school. 

A small sum yearly for books was to be the only expense to attend 
ants; and their pay was to remain the same as before, but with th 
understanding that those who eventually graduated from the sch 
would be better paid than attendants not graduated. 

About seventy-five of the one hundred and fifty attendants of th 
institution joined the school, nearly equally divided between the ma 
and female attendants. ‘The number has since increased to one hu 
dred and twelve by new attendants coming in and old ones subse. 
quently joining. The school is divided into four classes. Each class 
has one weekly meeting and recitation. Two classes meet at th 
same hour, on two successive days, in separate recitation rooms, th 
superintendent and one of the medical staff each taking a class and 
each giving the same lecture. 

Some of the subjects of the first three months’ lectures may b 
mentioned, and will best illustrate the difference between this instru 
tion and any that would be called for in an ordinary nurses’ training 
school. 

The first lecture treated of the fact that insanity was a disease, but 
a disease with the strange peculiarity that it could not ordinarily be 
managed or cared for at home. Attention was called to the unfortu- 
nate predicament of a sick person who has to be sent away from 
home and friends for treatment ; and the need that the asylum should 
supply, as far as possible, the place of home and friends was emphe- 
sized. Some of the reasons were also indicated why it was difficult 
always to realize that insanity is a disease ; and an elucidation was 
given, as simple as possible, of disease of brain and nerves and its 
effect upon mind and conduct. No effort was made to teach any 
thing of anatomy or physiology of brain or nervous system, as thes: 
were regarded as subjects only to be approached with advantage by t! 
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student during the final months of the course. The question 
nsibility of insane persons for their acts was fully discussed, 
to show why the infliction of any penalty or punishment 
insane person was inappropriate, and the means explained 
discipline could be maintained and good conduct encour- 
| without resort to force. One lecture was given to the subject 
rights, duties, and privileges of asylum attendants, as related to 
nst tution, to themselves, and to their patients; and emphasis 
laid upon the fact that the sole object of the existence of the 
spital and ot the presence therein of any person in its employ was 
r the benefit of the patient and the protection of the public. 
Putting ourselves in the Place of our Patients” was the subject 
lectures, an especial effort being made to explain that the 
rsal discontent of insane persons is a most natural feeling, due 
eir being deprived of one of the dearest possessions of life,— 
, liberty,— without being able to appreciate the reason for this 
ivation; and means of promoting contentment by recreation and 
yment were discussed and explained. 
r more lectures each were given to the care of several differ- 
sroups of the insane, as the noisy and violent, the stupid and 
holy, the suicidal and homicidal, and the untidy, mischievous, 
1 unemployed. 
[he subject of another lecture was “The Sources of Danger to 
in Asylums: for the Insane.” A very elementary and easily 
lerstood description was then given of the leading forms of insan- 
in their outward manifestation, accompanied by studies and de- 
tions of cases. All means whereby neglect and abuse of the 
nsane could be avoided were studied with especial care, and one 
ure of the course was given to this subject. 
hese lectures and their subjects are mentioned because they are 
believed, in the main, to be unlike any heretofore presented. With 
each and every lecture of the course goes a set of very carefully 
prepared questions and answers, covering the matter of the lecture. 
T are furnished to each member of the class in printed form, 
id must be copied into a book kept by each attendant for that 
irpose and committed to memory. An examination, written and 


ral, is held every three months. ‘This series of printed questions 


and answers is regarded as especially important, since the amount of 
education and previous mental discipline in the case of the average 
attendant are not such as to enable him or her to study up any 
given subject without some explicit aid of the most direct, simple, 
and literal character. 
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The remainder of the year’s instruction consists of three months 
teaching of elementary matters connected with sanitation, care of ;), 
sick, and the usual applications, manipulations, apparatus, etc. , 
quired ; also, what to do in emergencies. About four months mo 
are occupied by anatomy and physiology, leading up to the stud 
the nervous system and the brain, which come last of all; and {| 
presentation is coupled with such explanations of the working of | 
in health and disease as can profitably be presented. The most p; 
tical character possible is given to each and every lecture ; and, whe 
if is possible to give the lecture the form of an object lesson by ; 
use of apparatus, drawings, manipulations in presence of the clas. 
use of skeleton, and anatomical preparations of all sorts, this is do 

The second year is a repetition of the first, with special instruct 
to advanced students in massage, bathing, use of battery, and ql! 
appliances that the treatment of the insane places in the hands 
the attendant. 

As a result of experience thus far obtained in the first year of th 
training-school at Kankakee, it may be said an improvement in {! 
service has become plainly visible, not only directly from what : 
attendants have learned, but also from the new habits of study and 
observation which have been fostered by the school, and have cre 
ated a new interest ir their work on the part of attendants. 

We have also been able to raise the standard in the character and 
quality of the persons engaged as attendants. The training-sch 
gives a dignity and importance to the calling of attendant which it 
did not before possess, and attracts a more intelligent and w 
class of young men and women. Furthermore, by means of the 
training-school, a far greater average length of service is secured, 
the value and importance of which I need not explain. One pra 
tical result of our experience was the release of attendants from their 
agreement to stay two years. All attendants of the training-school ar 
now permitted to give ninety days’ notice, when wishing to leave ; anc 
this takes the place of the thirty days’ notice which is customary witl 
all other employees. The first regulation made in this respect was 
copied from the nurses’ training-schools, but the different conditions 
of the insane hospital render it undesirable. 

Experience in the development of a training-school for attendants 
shows some things to be desirable which are not yet provided for. 
One is more systematic instruction in the mechanical details of th 
ward work, such as bedmaking, cleaning, and general duties of the 
nature of housework, since many of the attendants have had no pre 
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xperience in this line; and it is necessary that all should 
understand how such work should be done. Another is 
duction of a person to permanently act as principal of the 
since the medical officers are too fully occupied with other 
to admit of their permanently managing the details of the 
school without other duties suffering thereby; although, in 


inception of the enterprise, only the medical officers are compe- 


+ to direct the work. 

m up as briefly as possible the points involved in the fore- 
y pages, I would say :— 
rhe calling of an attendant in an asylum, like every other 
ition in life, needs training and apprenticeship ; and, if there is 


st of the ordinary forms of service in public institutions. ‘This is 

ply illustrated by the practical results of the present method (or 
lack of method), which is attended with considerable public dissatis- 
faction and marked by the occurrence from time to time of unfort- 

cases of neglect or mistreatment, which are far more the 

sult of ¢gnorance than of any wrong intention on the part of asylum 
ittendants, but which, unhappily, convey exaggerated impressions of 
misdoing to the public mind, and result in the loss, in some measure, 
the public confidence which every public institution should com- 
nd. 

2, The training-school for attendants upon the insane, though in 

rt an outgrowth of the training-schools for nurses, has an essentially 
lifferent character,— requires much that a sick-nurse does not need 
to know; while, on the other hand, much of the nurse’s instruction 
would be thrown away on the asylum attendant. Indeed, it may be 
said that, so far as the bodily sick among the insane are concerned, 
their care could be best provided for by employing graduate trained 
nurses; while, for the care of all other classes of the insane, the 
trained nurse of the general hospital is no better fitted by reason of 
a course in a training-school for sick-nurses. 

3. While the work of nursing the sick is peculiarly a woman’s 
work, the proper care of the insane requires an equal number of 
trained attendants of each sex. 

}. The persons who are willing to engage in the care of the insane 
as attendants do not possess the education and previous mental train- 
ing which would be desirable, if attainable ; and, therefore, their in- 
struction must be of the most direct, plain, and simple character, 
commencing with elementary matters and reducing all subjects pre- 
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sented to the lowest terms of simplicity and clearness, and differ), 
in this from much of the instruction that the picked classes of 4) 
nurses’ training-schools can readily receive. 

Finally, a training-school for attendants is desirable in ever 
tution for the insane for the following reasons : — 

1. The care of the insane is a calling which demands ski! 
intelligence of a high order. 

2. The average attainments of those who seek such employmen: 
are not of a high order, and need to be improved by every possi 
means. 


3. Greater permanency of service and more experienced 
ants will be secured by the training-school. 

4. An improvement will take place in the character of the ; 
who will seek such service. 

5. The administration of institutions for the insane will be mo: 
satisfactory to the public, because more intelligent and more 
scientious. 


TSONS 


IX. 


Child-sabing Work. 


rHE CHILDREN OF “SHINBONE ALLEY.” 
W. HILL, D.D. 


saving of children from vice and crime is one of the most 
rtant ot public duties; for is not prevention far better than cure? 
ldren are so readily tainted with evil and so susceptible to the 
ience of vicious surroundings that whatever is done in their behalf 
take cognizance of their earliest years, and preserve them from 
lebasing influences at the time when they are apt to be most 
npressed by them. ‘The first few years of life are generally indica- 
the future in store for the child, and any effort in its behalf, to 
iccessful, ought to be made when the young mind is most ready 
receive and retain impressions. One of the great faults of our 
aritable machinery is that it seeks to ameliorate rather than pre- 
ent distress; and, while there are numberless associations to reform 
vicious, there are comparatively few whose object is to prevent 
formation of vicious characters. And yet it is easier to lead a 
hild than to urge a man. ‘The hardening process is more difficult 
undo than is the effort required to mould the young life into right 
ns. As society is constituted to-day, there are many evil influences 
which grow stronger to destroy the moral life with each year, for the 
reason that we begin our efforts for reform at the wrong end, permit- 
g evil to have full sway over the earlier years of life. 
[t is because of this tendency to await the full development of evil 
there is a necessity for the darker aspects of life to be thrust 
upon our attention. We prefer the other side of society; but, to 
society pure, we must know its darker side, and realize the 


presence of evils which, left to themselves, will ultimately destroy the 
body politic. Hence we study, not only parks, fine buildings, and 


reh 


ined homes, but as well the streets and prisons and alleys. 
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Perhaps, to-day, you may be interested in a place which | remey 
ber as one of the abodes of utter wretchedness. 

In a quarter of the great city, down near the water front, are many 
narrow streets where the houses bear the marks of hardest usage 
Long ago, this quarter was occupied by the families of well-to-do ¢);; 
zens, and was one of the most respectable in the whole city. Ty, 
each house had its little garden in the rear, and the quiet streets were 
always clean. The houses were eminently respectable in appearance 
while the inhabitants—old and young—were of the better class 
among whom such habits as drunkenness and profanity were almos 
unknown. But, as the commercial activity of the city increased 
business warehouses encroached more and more upon this sectio) 
driving out the merchants and well-to-do people, who preferred a qua 
ter more remote from business for their homes; and thus these streeis 
and houses were surrendered to a different class of inhabitants. |; 
time, the houses were neglected, the streets were left uncleaned ; and, 
as a general air of poverty and decay settled on the quarter, the moral 
tone seemed to lower, until, at last, where once respectability and 
wealth had dwelt, poverty, vice, and crime held sway. Then, too, 
many of the smaller houses disappeared, and tall barracks of 
occupied the ground. The rooms of these were made very small, s 
that the rental income might be greater; while in the other houses 
fronting the street the larger rooms were divided and subdivided, 
and many families were crowded into buildings originally intended 
for but one. The fronts were generally altered to serve for stores; 
and, what with junkshops, saloons, stores, and stables, the street was 
entirely changed. But the view from the sidewalk does not tell the 
whole story; for there is a certain restraint imposed on those who 
live in these buildings, and the waifs, the vagrants, and criminal see! 
a greater seclusion from official eyes than is possible in buildings 
fronting the streets. 

But behind the front buildings, on the ground once used for gar- 
dens, is a second row of buildings, rotten with age and filth. From 
the open court-yard between front and rear buildings ever ascends the 
odor of decaying vegetable matter from the piles of garbage emptied 
into the alley and court-yard as the most convenient of dumping 
places. ‘These buildings, as well as the yards and street, are crowded 
by day and by night with half-dressed men, women, and children, in 
the daytime playing, working, swearing, fighting, and at night drink- 
ing and sleeping off the effects of past hours of horrible indulgence, 
or else making preparations for some new break. “In all this quar 
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‘cays a visitor, “the houses are so old and have been so neglected 
the water stands in pools on the floors where it has streamed 

vn from the broken roof during the last storm of rain, and on the 
the mould and mildew send forth a smell like that from a tomb. 
doors shake under the tread of the passer, and are worn through 
aces, revealing the joists pierced by rot, and, in many instances, 
held in position by the remnant of plaster which still clings to 

he ceiling beneath them. And every one of these old buildings is 
perfect haven for vermin. Walls, woodwork, ceiling, and every 
so k and cranny teem with a crawling mass of insect life, which preys 
unfortunate who enters the rooms.” No wonder, then, that 
vomen and children keep out in the court-yards and street as much as 
ssible; for out of the sky there drops on upturned face no insect 


est, and, though the air be tainted with effluvia from cesspools and 


vers, it is still better than the deathlike reek of the buildings. 
‘his is one of the last resorts of the penniless and the criminal. 
humanity has reached its lowest level, and here is the u/tima 
§ degradation and misery. 
the days when happy, prosperous homes were here, a merchant 
left a driveway on one side of his lot,—a driveway which led 


1 


m the street to his stables in the rear; but, in time, this driveway 

became an alley leading to the wretched dwellings built on the site 

the old stables and gardens. The houses on either side of the 

were built out so as to roof over the road; and thus it became 

a dark, damp, and low passage, leading from the street to the rear 

uses. This passage, as well as the court between the front and 
rear dwellings, was locally known as “ Shinbone Alley.” 

\ll were not of the criminal class, however, who lived in this place. 
Often, through misfortune, poor and honest people were compelled 
to accept there a shelter which they were unable to purchase else- 
re; and thus the families of hard-working mechanics, widows, and 
orphaned children were brought into association with those who were 
the outcasts of society. When the shrill whistle of the factory and 
the clanging bell of the shop called people to labor, many of the 
dwellers in “ Shinbone Alley” responded; and boys and girls, as well 
as men and women, went out to a day of toil, honestly endeavoring 
to earn a living for themselves and those dependent upon them. But 
the great majority of the dwellers in the alley were people whose lives 
were darkened, if not by crime, certainly by vice and the misery con- 
sequent upon sin and want. Human life, as well as_ property, 
was lightly esteemed ; while the sanctities of the home were almost 
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unknown. ‘To exist without labor, to eat the bread of idleness. 
drink until intoxicated,— this was the ideal of happiness to the man, 
and to reach this condition of drunkenness was the only good wor 
of effort. 

Children brought up under such conditions (and children swarmeq 
there in astonishing numbers) necessarily reflected their surroundings, 
and drifted to a life of crime. Little fellows hardly able to walk a) 
the swagger and, as far as possible, the language of their elders, 
was no uncommon sight to see children of both sexes under the jn; 
ence of intoxicants, and the virtues of honesty and truth-telling we; 
rare. And yet these children were naturally bright, and with proper 
surroundings would, in most cases, have done no discredit to their 
teachers. The trouble was in the conditions under which they bega 
their career. With such a start, it would be a miracle if they ever 
lifted themselves to a much higher plane. Most of them were handi- 
capped at birth, and every one of the surroundings impelled the 
children toward a life of vice. While the evils of intemperance were 
plainly seen by them, and often talked about, and while all the hor- 
rors of delirium tremens were constantly around them, they had ) 
stimulus to escape from the abyss. Drinking was the general cus- 
tom. It was not wrong in their eyes; and, had it been so pronounced 
by any of the inhabitants, it would have furnished another reason fo 
drifting into the habit, for such children soon learn to love a violatio 
of right. 

Once in a while, a representative of a higher life would venture int 
the neighborhood ; but, while for the moment the better life reflected 
in dress and manner and speech would attract the childish mind quite 
strongly, the sneers and powerful influence of evil associates s 
drove out the desire for the higher life, and old ideas and vicious 
habits resumed sway over the young mind. 

When we examine critically the influences which in such places 
as that described are moulding the characters of the children who ar 
dwellers therein, we find the main incentives to vice —the causes 
which, above all others, exert a strong power in determining life habits 
—may be briefly stated as: (1) the inherited tendency, (2) ignorance, 
(3) constant association with the depraved, (4) intemperance, and (5) 
the crowded condition of the houses. Of course, each of these princi: 
pal causes has several others dependent; but remove these, and it 
would become a comparatively easy matter to make exemplary citizens 
of all the children of the “ Shinbone Alleys” of our land. 

Of these five principal causes, the third and the fifth seem to be 
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» same; but the third refers to association with the depraved 
utside of the home, the Arabs of the docks and streets, while 
her refers to that total breaking down of the barriers of mod- 
which is a necessary consequence when old and young are com- 
to herd together in the cramped quarters of the worst classes 
nements. We might also say that these two develop the 
cy to idleness and vagrant instinct with great rapidity. ‘The 
ts are better than the home, and thus the home is only resorted 

1 shelter when night or storm has come. 
king up these causes, we naturally examine the inherited ten- 
to vice. As a student of the Bible as well as a student of 
al problems, I am a firm believer in the existence of human 
lepravity, and conscientiously uphold the doctrine that all human 
ings inherit the seeds of evil, which, if not uprooted, will in time 
the whole being. And yet, holding fast to this doctrine, I also 
| fast to a belief that virtues are transmitted and intensified, and 
t these may become strong enough, through inheritance, to control 
the character and check the growth of evil tendencies. But it is one 
f the laws of nature that the sins of the parents are visited on the 
hildren. This must be taken into account whenever we attempt to 
lve the problems of society. Diseased and enfeebled parents beget 
liseased and enfeebled children, and this is as true of the mind as of 
body. The characteristics of the parents are reproduced in the 
en, often intensified to such a degree as, when evil, to alarm 
en the thoughtless. ‘The stream has no power to lift itself above 
untain. ‘The moral and intellectual sfa¢vs of parents generally 
irks the limit of attainment for children left to themselves. There 
) hope of betterment so long as the ordinary law of nature holds 
Heredity as surely dooms the progeny of the depraved as 
water runs down hill. It requires an outside force to save them, and 
a power, too, greater and more kindly than the public interest, which 


sually concerns itself with the denizens of haunts of vice. It is 
1 | 


ird saying to utter, that children are criminals by fate ; and yet, 


with 


th such antecedents and with such cruel surroundings, the birth of 
children is the prophecy of crime for the future. In the years hence, 
when these young dwellers in the “ Shinbone Alleys” of the country 
have grown accustomed, as they will be, to an atmosphere of 

: and crime, there is nothing to be expected save a series of crimes 

f which they are to be the perpetrators. It is time for society to 
awake to the fact that such places are hot-beds of vice, where each 
generation will prove worse than the one that preceded it. 


The ten- 
lane. ta . 
lency 1S down, not up; worse, not better. 
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But ignorance is a fruitful source of vicious habits in these , 
dren of the alleys. Not the ignorance of letters, but the ignora, 
of the consequences of acts which do not present themselves to ¢/ 
minds as evils fer se. Not many young children have the power , 
distinguish good from evil, and the ordinary surroundings of the ch; 
dren of poverty have a tendency to diminish rather than to adq , 
the innate power of discernment in this regard. Familiarity 
vice gives to it, in their eyes, the appearance of virtue ; and many 
child is lost to virtue because of this ignorance of what is best for jt: 
future. Of course, it cannot be said that illiteracy is not effectiy 
in building up vicious habits ; but, often before a child has learned to 
read or even reached the age where we commonly give the first les 
sons of the primer, evil habits and vicious modes of thought and |i 
are already fastened securely because of that childish ignorance which 
has led to imitation of the habits and example of those with whom 
the child has come into most familiar contact. Sin assumes the guise 
of pleasure to them. With no one to lead away from temptation and 
reveal the awful consequences of evil, it does not take long to per- 
manently fix the habit of indulgence. Go to any one of the publi 
schools of a large city, and examine the very youngest of the chil 
dren in attendance, both male and female, and it will be discovered, 
if the examination is thoroughly made, that evil is deeply seated i 
those living under such conditions; and it is often confessed, without 
any sense of its pernicious effects. Such children will boast of hab- 
its destructive alike to soul and body, in utter ignorance of the 
dangerous character of the acts confessed. Ignorance is thus one o! 
the nursing mothers of vice. 

But, again, an inciting cause of vice in such children is found in 
intemperance. Under such conditions as have been described, a// 
vices propagate themselves; and especially is this true of the drink 
habit. Children of the most tender years are familiarized with th 
grog-shop and with the taste of intoxicants. The child expects and 
receives part of the beer or whiskey it has just purchased ; and the 
“sugar in the glass,” given often to infants, implants a love of liquo! 
which requires strength of character and helpful environments t 
subdue. The example of parents and associates stimulates and 
quickens the childish desire, until in time intemperance, with all its 
train of attendant evils, is dominant. Children of less than five 
years of age have been found stupefied with whiskey given to them b) 
older persons, and in some instances purchased by money filched by 
the child from the pockets of drunken parents. Not to speak of th 
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uences of the intemperance of parents and others brought 
ily contact with these children of the slums, intemperance as 
nal habit, early acquired, and fostered by example and sur- 
os, is a fruitful source of the many other vicious habits which 
wherever the wretched outcasts and waifs of society herd 


Perhaps the most powerful incentive to vice is found in constant 
association of the young with the depraved. Probably more potent 
ven than hereditary impulse is this effect of the crowded quarters of 

ities. Early and late, this influence is at work upon unfortunate 
ldren; and, as one cannot touch pitch without defilement, so the 
tact of depravity with innocence is destructive to the latter. The 
erant habit, which is such a marked characteristic of many of the 
ependent children of the cities,—a habit vividly described by Vic- 
tor Hugo, and as common in London and Paris as in New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco,—is directly traceable to the influence of 
aved associates. Like the leaven hidden in the meal, finally 


leavening all, depravity makes its own all who are brought into close 


ations with it. The crowded condition of the Shinbone Alleys, the 
Five Points, the Barbary Coasts, and similar slums, renders this as- 
sociation inevitable ; and, until some plan can be devised by which 
rowding will be impossible, it will be difficult to prevent that de- 
iching of character which is consequent upon indiscriminate herd- 
ng together of old and young, innocent and vicious. 

What can be done, you ask? Would that I could answer! But 
can we not (1) prevent crowding by rigid enforcement of laws regu- 
lating air space in occupied buildings; (2) remove the children of 
criminals and drunkards from the custody of such parents; (3) 
enforce laws against vagrant children, arresting them and 
putting them under the care of proper societies or officers; (4) pro- 
de constant inspection for such houses as are occupied by several 
families ; (5) and finally act, as well as theorize, more earnestly? 
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RECLAMATION OF CHILDREN. 
BY ALBERT S. WHITE, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF FRANKLIN COUNTY CHILDREN’S HOME, OHIO. 


It is believed by the pioneers in this noble work that home adop. 
tion has been a great factor in the saving of children. In Obj 
where homes have been established long enough to test the matte; 
by statistics, it has proved a blessing to both the child adopted ang 
to its foster parents. ‘The earlier the child who has been born am} 
poverty and vice can be secured, the more easily is the objective 
point attained. . 

So far as experience goes in the reclamation of children, the indi 
cations are that a large majority of children who have been early 
domiciled in the several homes of the State, and especially in th 
Franklin County Home, are sought for by those desiring to adopi 
them as their own. Though there is no special officer whose duty it 
is to hunt out proper homes for the children, the appeal of the off- 
cers in charge to citizens generally, to interest themselves in provid. 
ing homes for those who have been fitted to enter them, has of lat 
years been generally responded to. 

It has been suggested that in older and more populous centres 
than this there is a tendency to retain children «in the institu. 
tion, and that institution life is encouraged by those who hay 
become personally interested in the children. 

The extent of this influence in older States and communities can- 
not well be ascertained with any degree of certainty. In the newer 
States, and especially in Ohio, such a tendency does not prevail. In 
this home there has not been the sligthest indication of a desire, upon 
the part of the children who have been properly trained and edu- 
cated, to remain in the institution; and one of the first duties 
teachers and attendants is to inspire in the minds of their charges 
ideas of self-support and independence. 

Objection has been made by those desiring children for adoption 
to accept those whose parents, either of them, were criminals or 
paupers, believing that vice and crime are inherited. The super- 
ficial student of history even would have little, if any, doubt that 
such belief is a popular delusion. A profound and patient investi 
gator of this question says: “ The progress of the child is one of 
opportunity. It is improvement after birth,—not of internal power, 
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<ternal advantage. The child born in a civilized land is not 

ely, as such, to be superior to one born among barbarians; and 
d ference which ensues between the two acts of the children will 
sed, so far as we know, solely by the pressure of external cir- 
stances, by which is meant the surroundings, opinions, knowl- 
association,— and, in a word, the entire mental atmosphere,— 

h the two children are respectively nurtured.” Hence, when 
dren are early reclaimed from criminal and pauper association, 
their condition changed to that of wholesome influences, they 
to all intents and purposes, on the same vantage-ground as those 
hom fortune has more highly favored on their advent into the 


the belief of those who have been close observers that the 
sitation of new questions in politics and in our whole social econ- 
my will more speedily advance public sentiment in favor of the great 
work of reclaiming children. So far as the hardened criminal is 
erned, reform is next to impossible. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, to prevent children from becoming criminals and burdens to 
iety. The children’s home is the training-school where they are 
cht to become producers rather than consumers, to become orna- 
ments to society rather than a disgrace, and, in a word, to become 
iseful men and women. The home is thus made a home, a school, 
chapel,— a kind of workshop, where all the faculties are devel- 
and, when a child is fitted to enter a good home for adoption, 

it is desirable that it should enter upon its new life without unneces- 

y delay. 

[he genius of reform is abroad in our State. In no part of the 
country has the question of prison reform and kindred topics been 
agitated to a greater extent than in Ohio. Public sentiment is in 
advance of the politicians. The two great parties have been com- 
pelled to recognize this fact by pledges in their conventions to enact 
such measures as will most speedily effect the reform desired. En- 
lightened public sentiment is such that we feel assured that no back- 
ward step will meet with approval from the people. The system, if 
t may be so called, of district and county homes for children has 
proved the most important factor yet introduced for diminishing the 


number of criminals by making good citizens of the offspring of 
offenders. 


It may therefore be said in a word that the work of saving chil- 
dren is best accomplished by securing those who are surrounded by 
the pauper and criminal classes at the earliest age possible, and plac- 
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ing them in homes. They should there remain until they are ; 
oughly fitted to enter homes provided for them by legal ad >ption. 

There does not appear to be danger of overcrowding the | 
New homes are being established in the State, and the da, 
far distant when every one of the eighty-eight counties of Ohj 
either have a home of its own or be embraced in a district home. 

By a proper appeal to the citizens of each county and district 
receive for adoption those who have been trained and educat 
enter homes of adoption, none of the homes will become 
crowded. The way to usefulness is open to all. There is too much 
life and activity in this country for a boy or a girl long to remain 
idleness. Qualify them for the duties of lite, point the way, and th 
will walk therein, and be saved. 


4 


THE ECONOMY OF THE STATE IN THE CAR 
OF DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. V. T. SMITH. 


The scheme of work for dependent and neglected children in Co: 
necticut, together with the provisions of the act of 1883, establis! 
county temporary homes for children between the ages of two a 
sixteen, was explained at the Washington Conference, as also th 
work of the homes in connection with finding homes for children. 
The actual benefits derived in the last two years from the agency 
the homes have convinced the people of Connecticut that, althoug 
an increasing expense to the State, it is, nevertheless, the State's 
truest economy to support them. 

As our experience may be of interest to those contemplating simi 
lar effort, we venture briefly to allude to it in this short paper on t! 
practical aspect of this special phase of preventive work. We were 
warned at the outset by persons of insight and experience, who enter 
tained positive views of the desirability of family life for children, 
that the one danger in establishing the temporary homes lay in the 
fact that they would become essentially institutions, from the tendenc 
to retain the children longer in them than would be absolutely neces- 
sary to provide them with proper homes in private families. While 
deprecating any agency which should operate to interfere with the 
plan of their quickly securing homes, we were even then convinced 
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ropriety of becoming thoroughly acquainted with a child’s 
_ habits, and traits of character, in order to carefully adapt 
home; and we are satisfied from the trial already made that 
f temporary detention is an absolute necessity in doing the 
tk for children. Locating a child permanently in a home at 
trial is to insure (in so far as human foresight can insure it) 
well-being ; but not until the child has been carefully stud- 
thoroughly understood can the wisest board of management 

. jt with any surety of meeting the wishes of the family receiving 


f 


f securing to the child the nurture necessary to its own deepest 


- only possible exception to this rule is in the placing of infants, 
‘+h must of necessity be done at the risk of adaptation, but with 
uccompanying expectation that, given the proper nurture and 
surroundings in infancy, they will develop to the entire satisfaction 
he families into which they go. 
We are convinced also that, while to place a child satisfactorily to 
| concerned in its first adopted home is to render it an incalculable 
ervice, the failure to accomplish this result is frequently a greater 
misfortune than at first appears. Such failure reacts upon the child, 
vho goes reluctantly and with unreasoning distrust into its next trial 
place; and an unfavorable feeling is also created in the minds of the 
lisappointed family, who perhaps decline to receive another child for 
fear of undergoing a similar experience, while their newly awakened 
prejudice is frequently communicated to those who, from a tender 
nterest in children, had about decided to apply for one to adopt. 
Indeed, this special work of child-saving, which, judiciously accom- 
plished, is more fruitful in its results than the most sanguine advo- 
ates of the system anticipated, is found to depend largely for its 
success upon the discretion exercised in placing them in homes, that 
discretion being based upon such love of the work as gives the 
worker a thorough knowledge of the needs of the children. Our law 
had for its starting-point the emptying of almshouses of their chil- 
dren and the forbidding of towns thereafter to keep children in them, 
as also their removal from vicious surroundings, wherever found. 
The temporary homes were created, therefore, as emergency homes, in 
which they should be sheltered until a sufficient knowledge of their 
need warrant their being placed in family homes. 
The law provided three ways by which the children could be com- 
mitted to the homes: — 


1. That overseers of the poor might commit them at the expense of 
the town. 
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2. Courts might commit them at the expense of the State. 

3. That private persons, societies, etc., might commit them at the:, 
own expense. 

From the beginning, the largest and most influential towns jp 
State disregarded the law, the children of those towns going int 
homes at private or State expense, without interference or respons) 
bility on the part of the town officials. The smaller towns, in ma 
instances, carefully obeyed the law, many of the more philanthro, 
of the overseers of the poor expressing approval at the changed ¢ 
ditions and the satisfactory provision for the children, who had here. 
tofore run wild in the almshouses of the State, exposed to fear 
demoralization, or who, in living with vicious and criminal parents 
had been equally exposed to degradation and sin. Various attempts 
were made to create further public sentiment and to quicken the 
consciences of indifferent officials to a point where each town sh 
gladly accept its financial responsibility in the work. The boards 
management were aided in every county by what are termed “ commit 
tees,”’— unpaid local residents, women selected for their good stand 
ing and well-known benevolence; and, while through their intelligen: 
and conscientious efforts every town in the State has come to ac. 
knowledge the blessing of the homes, still the general tendenty 
officials has been to depend more and more upon the State, th 
smaller towns even following the example of the larger ones in pe: 
mitting and even invoking the aid of the State, through the Humane 
Society, where cases come to light that must be committed to the 
temporary homes. 

The question of creating a penalty for towns habitually and pos 
tively disobeying the law has naturally come up in its turn for discus- 
sion. The Board of Charities scarcely favored asking for such legis 
lation, although realizing that the defiant attitude of a few representa- 
tive towns was a special drawback to the harmonious working of |! 
law. The Board’s report of 1886 to the Governor reviews the ques- 
tion, and asks “attention to the apparently increasing disposition 
town officials to commit children to these homes through the courts, 
thus throwing upon the State expenses which the towns ought t 
bear, unless it be the policy of the State to assume them and reliev 
the towns.” “The time,” it continues, “seems to have come to de- 
cide whether or not that shall be the policy of the State. To take no 
action this year will be to confirm and increase the existing practice, 
—a practice which it will be very difficult to change or check a few 
years hence, and which will exact from the State an expenditure }) 
no means inconsiderable.” The actual financial outlay at this date 
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led between the towns and the State, with an increasing 
on the part of the former to make use of the State asa 

f definite and unfailing relief from such expense, suggests this 

t and practical inquiry ; namely, How far is the State respon- 

care of its helpless and neglected children? There is 
an assumption in the minds of non-complying officials that 
is the only legitimate and entirely complaisant parent to 
» children can lay claim, and that, as a matter of course, 

iid be borne in her benignant and ample arms, and fed by 

and liberal hand; while the towns grouped in counties are 

| in a systematic and benevolent effort to place them in the 
world on sure foundations. I have fluctuated in my opinion 
rd to the practice or otherwise of this stand-point, and have 
red, so far as my knowledge of facts would permit, the rela- 
antages and disadvantages of caring for the children through 
al or State expense ; and, while doubtless there is much that 
aid in favor of the former system, | confess that widening 

ce inclines me to the plan which the provisions of our law 
veloped. Experience has demonstrated, in other places and 
phases of work, that service rendered through the medium of 
adest government is more efficient, humane, and satisfactory 
through the narrower and more conservative channels of the 
It, moreover, goes without saying that towns, as a rule, re- 
‘in their selectmen or overseers that dollar and cent economy 
ters relating to cost that would probably prevent the chil- 

some towns from receiving promptly, if ever, the necessary 

1 of the temporary homes, unless penalties were attached for 

dience that would cause a greater outlay of money than obedi- 

to the law; but granted that the State assumes the responsi- 

y, and looks with favor upon all attempts to rescue her children 
incorporate them into the natural life of communities throughout 

r beyond the State, we predict that overseers of the poor will cor- 
co-operate in giving all necessary information and taking all 
cessary steps to the thorough carrying out of the work in hand. 

(hen, and, we are inclined to think, not until then, will the acme of 


ess be attained. No neighborhood will then be so conspicuous or 


bscure, so densely or so sparsely populated, that the official eye will 


t each neglected and suffering child, and gladly start it on 

he blessed journey into self-respecting and affectionate family life. 
Doubtless, the question will arise, if the work is hereafter financially 
carried by the State, if a State institution shall not take the place of 
the county homes. We believe that the intelligence which founded 
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the temporary homes, and is expressed in existing legislation concer. 
ing them, will continue to maintain them, and will resist any 

to thus complicate and hinder their work. In the small Sta: 
Connecticut, the county homes (many of them already bough 
owned by the counties) are little more at present than large famj 
of children. Very few, if any, of the undesirable conditions o 
tution life attach to them. In these same small homes, the edy 
of the children in practical matters begins at once, fitting th 
cially for life in private families ; while institution life is fr 
found to unfit them for it. The location of the homes parti 
favors the work of the committees, being near and easy of access 
containing so few in numbers that every inmate can be known by ; 
determined to know them almost as readily as the children of 5 far 
ily. The influence of the ordinary roadside school and 
church which the children now attend might be interrupted by | 

ing school and church under the roof of the institution, making 
inevitable monotony of their lives still more monotonous ; and th 
people of Connecticut have sufficiently tested the excellences . 
the plan of the county homes to already realize their assistance | 
the State in the performance of her duty. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat peculiar experiences and perturba. 
tions of the last two years, this growing work has gone grandly fo: 
ward and shown extremely gratifying results; while the State h 
stood true to the multiplying burdens committed to her care. T! 
sum and substance of it is that the State is convinced that to ¢ 
her children the best possible opportunities to become good men a 
women is the best economy, and that nothing which conduces t 
eminently wise yet simple plan should be left undone or done wit! 
half a heart. In connection with public financial aid, good people ai! 
over the State are showing themselves willing to labor for the success 
of this work. Especially do women seem qualified to help on a work 
which elevates the children. By the energetic efforts of committees, 
the homes are frequently visited; while, through the affectionate 
interest of many citizens, they are benevolently remembered at every 
season of the year. 

The children placed in homes on any other terms except adoptio! 
are also visited ; and it seems to us that the time has arrived when a! 
the forces of true sympathy and financial aid are working in unison 
to accord to these childten of the State all the rights and privileges 
which we insure our own, believing that by this means we may 10 
time reduce the number of children in reformatories and of crim 
inals in jails and prisons. 


X. 


Moral and Fndustrial GLraming, 


PREVENTIVE WORK. 
M. McG. DANA, D.D. 


creat question of the hour for those inten 


t upon making the 
etter and saving the young from joining the great army of 
ils is this of preventive work. ‘“‘ An ounce of prevention is 
th a pound of cure”; and, while there is much that is heroic in the 
forts we see made to rescue and reform wrong-doers, there is far 
virtue and good sense shown in endeavors to prevent wrong- 
ng. In the downward path which leads to a criminal life, the first 
ep is by far the most important; and just at this point is where the 
tmost effort shovld be expended. From my observation during my 
recent visit to England, I was impressed with the emphasis being put 
n this sort of work. Its economy is now recognized as never 
fore, which leads the State to assist such organized movements 
as aim to check crime at its fountain-head. Its hopefulness, too, is 
; for you can more readily prevent than cure crime, if you will 

gin soon enough. Its wisdom, also, is now more generally acknowl- 
edged; and, as a result, work among the young of every character 
s meeting with marked favor and generous support. An English 
rison official of large experience (Chaplain Cloy, of Preston prison, 
England) says, “I am led to believe in respect to actual though 
undetected delinquency that fifty-eight per cent. first practised dis- 
honesty when under fifteen; fourteen per cent., between fifteen and 
sixteen ; eight per cent., under seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen ; and 
twenty per cent., under twenty.” This would go to show that most 


criminals began on a career of dishonesty when under twenty years 


f 


f age, and more than half when under fifteen. Preventive measures, 
therefore, applied below these ages, could surely hope to be exceed- 
ingly effective in staying the development of crime. In the early 
part of our century, the extent of juvenile criminality in Great Britain 
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was something appalling. Young people were systematically raj 


in vice, and were employed to operate where adults could not, | 


boys of twelve, fourteen, and sixteen were sometimes hanged: a, 


noted instance of a child named Leary is on record, who comm 
at the age of eight by stealing apples, and, progressing through 
of a minor kind, became at last the head of a gang, and was 
age of thirteen sentenced to be hanged, but got off with transpor; 


al 


for life. ‘There were said to be two hundred flash-houses in [,o0) 
frequented by six thousand boys and girls, who had no other o 

tion but that of thieving. Now look at the advance made. In 15 
when the population of London was under a million and a half, th. 
were in its prisons alone three thousand inmates under twent 
Half of these were under seventeen, some were nine and ten 

one thousand of these children, so to speak, were convicted of fe! 
Now, with a population, in 1884, in England and Wales, of twent 
seven millions, there were at that date only two hundred and sev 
five prisoners under sixteen, and three thousand two hundred 
twenty-six between sixteen and twenty-one. Eleven years 
Howard published his State of Prisons, the Philanthropic Socie: 
Farm School, now located at Red Hill, Surrey, was founded 
1788 or 1789. England’s first prison reformatory was establish: 
Parkhurst, on the Isle of Wight; and in 1849 there were ai 
seven hundred young persons confined therein; on Dec. 31, 18 
only fifty-eight, when it was closed, and since 1886 there have bx 
no juveniles in any government convict establishment. The Eng! 
authorities make this distinction between a reformatory and 
industrial school. The first is a place of punishment for a convict 
offender, as well as a place of training ; and reception into a reforma 
tory must be preceded by a period of prison confinement of not less 
than ten days. The industrial school, on the other hand, is purel; 
a preventive or training institution, from which the conviction for « 
tain crimes will exclude a child. Chaplain Horsley, a man of very 
extended experience and observation, said to his bishop, when asked 
what were the greatest hindrances of religion, “ First, drinking; 
second, the British parent; third, the British employer; fourth, th 
respectability of the Church.” It was a sad commentary on the 
second of these hindrances that statistics showed that, of those sent 
home after serving their time in Feltham Industrial School, twenty- 
three per cent. were speedily reconvicted, while of those otherwise 
provided for only five per cent. went wrong; and the Reformatory in 


D3? 
Connecticut, by its own reports, conforms to this experience. Here 
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rces both of environment and heredity working disastrously 
ildren of parents who are themselves vicious or who make 

nes anything but schools of virtue and abodes of safety. 
in England, and growing somewhat in our own country, the 
transplanting the children of such to new homes is meeting 
What show is there 1e€ \ cirl whose home 
yvercrowded tenemen 
lity can be t: gnt ; bserved ? 
vork, therefore, hi vard to the 
subjects ; for free kindergartens have, it is said, found a 
nce on the homes whence their pupil They go 
th new views of cleanliness, and at « » introduce new and 
ils of life. ‘Then, when’ you rise to manual and technical 
they tend to augment the bread-winning powers of those who 
ir advantages ; and, if our éducational system can be made 
tical by having grafted upon it manua 
, it will do far more than it has hitherto to fit our youth 
itht, industrious life. I asked John Bright, when at Roch- 
lune, whether he attributed the ‘ase of criminals i 
ed ym solely to the si peri rT pris system ¢ f his cou 


but rather to the increase of ‘ agencies for sec 


for the once neglected part of the population, 


ird Schools.” to the ot ine efficienc 
ar( « MOOILS, UO it ss 1? CillCi€ l 


of Hope, Orphanages, « 
work has called into 
than 
in common schools, made 
yn, declares that the leading purpose of such training in 
countries is “to foster industria kill and to | luce spe- 
rtisans, in order to advance the interests which manufact- 
ions have in domestic and foreign trade,” and adds, “It is 
into our schools only as a means of general, not special, 
But I query if this is altogether correct. If manual 
ing, general and specific, would develop a greater respect and 
for manual labor, increase the aptitude and power for industrial 
has to do with the prevention of pauperism and crime, 
if such training has not only disciplinary, but utilic advantages, 
ly ought to be adopted by the State, and in this way better 
trained minds and enlarged bread-winning powers be secured for the 
rising generations. 


Immediately at the close of the Franco-German war, manual train- 
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ing was established in all the elementary schools of Paris ; and jn 4) 
larger provincial cities apprenticeship schools were also founded 
supply the less general custom of apprenticeship and provide a, 
gressive system of workshop instruction, combined with an eleme: 
tary literary education, and extending over a period of three y 
Pupils from these schools are competent at once to gain a livi) 
carpenters, locksmiths, painters, designers, etc., and to enter o: 
the higher technical schools, now so numerous in France, | 
trained as foremen, superintendents, or engineers. By thus fos: 
ing and encouraging the highest industrial and artistic capabilities 
the masses of the working classes, France has measurably freed | 
self from the curse of pauperism. The Austrian government 
lieved distress among the peasant women and girls in a cert 
district, not by raising a fund to be doled out to them, but by 
nishing instruction in designing and lace-making in connection \ 
the Vienna Art School to large numbers of this class. They return: 
home, became teachers of their friends and neighbors ; and a mai 
improvement in the condition of the people ensued, and a ney 
of prosperity was by their own industry brought in. The poor | 
helped to help themselves by augmented skill and opportunity. 
The New York report already referred to recommends the intr 
duction into the school curriculum of carpenter work or the us: 
wood-working tools for boys, modelling in clay for boys and girls, 
struction work in paper and pasteboard and other suitable materi 
for boys and girls, drawing to scale for boys and girls, sewing 
girls, and also cooking. These branches they recommend 
taught in the regular grammar and primary school buildings, 
time secured for them by certain excisions from the studies now put 
sued in the various grades. In this way, we will educate our 


r 


to care for themselves, and provide against their inability 
manual labor and trains every youth in the rudiments, at least, 
some industrial calling. That forestalls the inefficiency whi 

so often the occasion of pauperism and the provocative of crin 
The disciplinary influence of such training all our foremost edu: 
recognize, while the utilitarian aspects have long been evident. 
influence of such an institution as the Wilson Industrial Schoo! 
New York reaches a class of children else neglected, and throug! 
them have homes been transformed and the character of family lil: 
been altered for the better. It is the pushing of all schemes of mo! 
and industrial education that is now demanded. Our modern p! 


? 
their own livelihood. This accomplishes two things: it dignifie 
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needs to become more and more constructive and compre- 
We must not expend all our energies in saving those who 
n. We owe something to those who are on the edge of the 
something to those who, by timely guidance and wise train- 
in fit for a moral and useful life. As philanthropists and 
;, we have much to do with all those agencies which promise 
youth with noble ideals and strengthen them to resist the 
es calculated to lead them astray. Prisons are grand insti- 
and necessary, and we have yet much to learn in reference 
hey shall be constructed and administered ; but schools are 
which deal with young life before hopelessly warped and 
by vicious propensities. The kindergartens, the kitchen 
ndustrial and technical schools, are the best investments 
can make. Life is too precious to be wasted ; and those born 
f temptation and freighted from the start with every disad- 
call loudest for our sympathy and help, and it is in redeem- 
that we lessen the criminal class, and make useful members 
of those who else would become pensioners on its charity 
mates of the penal institutions which crime has made neces- 


and the support of which is a growing burden on the body 
I > d 


MORAL EDUCATION. 
BY ALBERT S. WHITE. 


the most important features in the elevation and education 
lren who have been abandoned is to secure control of them 
earliest possible time. This class of children, in many in- 
is taken from among the lowest and most degraded people. 


me into the institution frequently in a condition of abject 


and it is hardly possible to portray the same as it really is. 


unhappy children, through neglect and utter abandonment, 
sar to be mental and physical wrecks; and reorganization seems, 
equence, a great task. ‘The instructors must go to work upon 
rail pieces of mortality in pretty much the same manner as the 
loes upon the unformed piece of clay. The mind, temper, and 
ittributes of the child must be moulded and fashioned, and cul- 
| as a farmer would cultivate a barren ridge or peak of land. 
physical condition must be improved, in order that there may be 
isis upon which to work. Morals, then, may be planted, and take 
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root and grow. The intellectual faculties will then soon 


blossom, and in due time bring forth fruit for the harvest time. 
Three years of training of little outcasts have rewarded us wit! 

brightest gems of childhood. Father Hugo, a true follower 

divine Master, taught this lesson more than five hundred years 


99 


“Pardon, blessed Jesus!” exclaims his attendant Adam, “ 
happy soul of him who tells the story! When I saw my master { 
those bloated and. livid faces of victims to the plague, when | 
him kiss the bleared eyes or eyeless sockets, I shuddered with 
gust. But Hugo said to me that these afflicted ones were flow 
paradise, pearls in the coronet of the eternal King, waiting 
coming of their Lord, who in his own time would change their 
bodies into the likeness of his own glory.” 

It is Bulwer, if I remember, who suggested that there were { 
lives to each of us, gliding on at the same time, scarcely con 
with each other,— the life of our actions, the life of our minds, 
external and the inward history ; the movements of the frame, t 
deep and ever restless workings of the heart; they who hav 
know that there is a diary of the affections, which we might kee 
years without having occasion even to touch upon the exterior s 
of life, our busy occupations, the mechanical progress of our exis 
ence ; yet by the one we are judged, the first is never known. 
tory reveals men’s deeds, men’s outward characters, but 
selves. There is a secret self that hath its own life rounded by 
dream, unpenetrated, unguessed. 

Frederick Froebel was a great innovator upon methods 
education of the young. His system of kindergartens is « 
applicable to a moral and intellectual education. The deeper 
goes into this question, the stronger becomes the conviction 
the date of the introduction of the kindergarten was the yea 
jubilee for many thousands of little ones. Wherever estab! 
pedantry and the pernicious practice of crowding and overloadin 
young with useless studies has been pushed aside. Where t! 
dergarten grows there is no demand for Goldsmith’s village scho 
master. 

Froebel inclined to the belief that the moral motives, or the d 
tates of what is called moral instinct, exercise an extremely sma! 
influence over the progress of men, and that there is nothing | 
found in the world which has undergone so little change as | 
great dogmas of which moral systems are composed. ‘That | 
good to others; to sacrifice for their benefit your own wishes ; 
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‘ighbor as yourself; to forgive your enemies ; to restrain 
ms: to honor your parents ; to respect those set over you,— 
others,—are the sole essentials of morals, but that they may 
known for thousands of years, and that nothing new has 


to them by all the homilies and text-books which moral 


logians have been able to produce ; that, on the other 


lectual systems have not been stationary, but have changed 


d themselves to a growing civilization, and have shown an 


g 
| capacity for adaptation to surrounding circumstances. 
Froebel cleared away the undergrowth and overgrowth of 
ind superstition which environed the education of the 


il 


commenced to work upon the intellect first, and sub- 
m the moral principle. By thus uniting the two parts, the 
| be the harmony ; and the more accurately the means are 
the end, the more completely will tl 


1e scheme of life be 
[t is this inner life that is claimed by advanced minds 

life; without it there can be nothing beautiful in this 

ldren who are inspired by sentiments of love and esteem for 

through the training of the kindergarten, expand intellectu- 
| are soon able to comprehend what is called morals. 

w, therefore, of the suggestions made, it is perhaps best that 

ld not adhere too closely to the actual, to the cold facts which 

ut us, 

,in the moral education of the young, would it not be well to 
and excite the imaginative powers of the mind? Our 
girls, in connection with the other processes of education, 

trained in landscape and flower gardening ; and, their perceptions 
itural beauty being thus sharpened, they seek expression in music 


rse. Beauty, that flowering virtue, expands the sentiment. It 


es the rough gentle, and gives the coward heart. It makes the 


that he is something. Heisaman. Heisasoul. To the 


is a glimpse of that beautiful life of which the poets of all 


ve ever sung. 


XI. 
Provision for the Feebleaninded, 


THE CARE AND TRAINING OF FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN. 


F. M. POWELL, M.D. 


It is not the object of this paper to attempt a full discussion of 
one branch of this subject. If, in reproducing facts and met! 
previously presented to the Conference, it shall be the means 
increasing your interest in the direction of inquiry and acti 
taining to this work, its purpose will have been accomplished. 

The innumerable forms or types of defective mentality cong: 
gated in institutions for the care and training of the feeble-mi1 


suggest the propriety of referring to the definitions of idiocy, 
becility, and dementia. Esquirol is referred to as being th 
medical writer approaching accuracy in defining idiocy. He 
“Tdiocy is not a disease, but a condition in which the inte! 
faculties are never manifested, or have never been developed s 
ciently to enable the idiot to acquire such an amount of knowledg 
as persons of his own age, and placed in similar circumstan: 
himself, are capable of receiving. Idiocy commences with 
What they are from the first they are doomed to be during the 
period of their existence.” 

Imbecility is a term used to denote a minor degree of mental ce. 
ficiency than idiocy. In comparing dementia and idiocy, the \ 
observes: “In one case, the individual is deprived of advantages 
which he formerly enjoyed. The other has always been in a co! 
tion of want and misery.” 

The superintendents of American institutions for feeble-minded 
persons, in their session of 1878, submitted the following: “ Idiocy 
and imbecility are conditions in which there is a want of natural or 
harmonious development of the mental, active, and moral powers 
of the individual affected, usually associated with some visible def 
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the physical organization or with functional anomalies, 
in various forms and degrees of disordered vital action. 
equently defect or absence of one or more of the special 
lways irregular or uncertain volition, and dulness or absence 
ty and perception.” 
er may be the most accurate defining term, modern usage 
the more popular term, “ Feeble-minded,” to include all 
srades of mental, moral, and physical inaccuracies charac- 
his class of defectives, from the profound idiot up to indi- 
possessing attributes but little below the normal standard 
intelligence. This term is used, being more agreeable to 
nd relatives of the afflicted. An acceptable classification 
varied phases of the feeble-minded is fully as difficult to 
is a definition. Reference to this will be briefly con 
bsequently. 
the conditions of this class must have been prior to the 
records of attempts to ameliorate their condition we can 
fer from scraps of history and a knowledge of the life of many 
to-day, without public or parental protection. The history 
ages seems to indicate that the condition of the defective 


must have been freighted with greater neglect and conse- 


ry than can be found anywhere at the present time. 


the idiot must have been indeed a solitary one, as indi- 

term used to designate them, except in the recognition 

forts of devoted mothers, clinging with maternal affection 

ir blighted progeny, or with a few who fortunately possessed 

f wit sufficient to play the role of a professional jester, or, 

rked with hideous deformities, were sought as prizes by 

ind rulers, which at least secured for them food and raiment. 
erstood by primitive definitions, it was generally accepted 

se beings must carry their infirmities for life, without hope 
vement. As the rubbish of humanity, they were neglected, 

eft to subsist with animals or perish from want and exposure. 
ssing from the unwritten record of these lives, we find that it 
sabout the beginning of the present century that public and pri- 
sts began to be made, analyzing the nature of idiots, whether 

m scientific or philanthropic motives is immaterial, since successful 
followed. The seed was planted and germinated. Although 
rently dormant for a quarter of a century, the leaven of Chris- 
an philanthropy lifted the environing prejudices of these darkened 
and from this time on both public and private schools 


) be established in Europe and America for their benefit. 
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The initial efforts for this class appear to have been 
aimed in the direction of education, notwithstanding the 


per ( 
of lower grades must have been as great as we find it no 
ing to the deepest sympathies of humanity. 

As yet, comparatively few were ready to accept the ex) 
conclusions of these early tests. Hence the necessity and 
selecting only the most suitable types of imbeciles for t! 


Lhe | 


schools, that their improvement might more aptly be dey 


thereby more readily securing the attention, confidence, an 
of the people. 

In accord with this view, we find the organic laws governi 
schools in Massachusetts and New York rejecting epileptics, 
lytics, and others properly belonging to the asylum wards, ex 
avoiding custodial charges, so prominently considered in « 
tutions to-day. It is due, however, that these pioneer wo 
credited with early recognizing the claims of the non-impr 
indicated by some of their earlier reports. 

At the present time, with a knowledge of the extensive | 
for the defective classes and the experience of forty years i 


OV 


for the feeble-minded, it is not easy to realize the hopelessness 
which efforts to better their condition were regarded by the | 
and scientists at the period when Drs. Seguin, Wilbur, and 
commenced their labors, respectively at Bicétre in France and 
and South Boston in Massachusetts. 

Gradually the work progressed, being recognized and enc 
not only by the patrons of schools and medical opinion, 
legislative bodies, first in Massachusetts and New York, 
by Pennsylvania in 1853 and other States at later intervals. 
we now find thirteen institutions supported by public approp1 
and caring for more than three thousand of these ungifted chi 

Thus we find very firmly established the claims or rights of a1 
branch of the large army of dependants to be fostered by o 
ous commonwealths, numbering, as indicated by the census of 18 
in the United States 76,895, “of which 2,429 were in training-scl 
1,141 in hospitals for the insane, 5,429 in almshouses, 241 in bé 
olent institutions, and 41 in jails, leaving a remainder of 67,2 
home or in private care,” regarding which Mrs. C. W. Brown says 
“where, if properly cared for, the duty of society ceases. 
has been found necessary to enact laws for the protection of ) 
children from abuse and neglect in their own homes, so should t 
life-long children be protected, when necessary. In the homes of the 
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society must always protect itself, lest these weak-minded 
yme criminals or the begetters of criminals. 
the educable is no ionger a question ; 
pecially organized, 


f first educating 
must be es] 


schools, as proved 
tory or trial departments, that every one may have a 
ite as we may 


above, 


But after this education, reducing the aggreg: 

in each institution as helpers, 

to their homes those suitable, and distributing in the pri- 

ill remains an indefinite number, 
1 fo 


i 


all graduates needed 


those capable, there st 
the unimprovable, to be provide¢ 
briefly referred to the history of the early efforts in the 
n of this branch of defectives, we are brought directly to 
ideration of their condition and methods adopted for their 
aining at the present time. 

again to the defining terms in use, we find that idiocy, 


ly used, covers the whole range referred to, but is frequently 
ecifically to denote only the lower forms; while imbecility 


en 
Com- 


ice to the higher grades and dementia to a class having 


period subsequent to birth, lost their mental power. 
ew of the latter find their way into our wards. This | 


to be the more popular idea of distinction. 
» we are forced to say that so far we have no scientific classi- 
wholly acceptable. The st desirable > is that whicl 
vyholly acceptable. 1€@ most desirable one 1s that which 
nost in prognosis and treatment, and is based on etiology. 
enough is yet known of the multiple causes to complete a 
tion on this basis, neither has there been sufficient patho- 
to group from either 


VOTK 


done nor clinical observation noted 

e headings. 

sification from a psychological point has been submitted, 
the phenomena or external features of idiocy, and is there- 
rfect. Dr. Seguin very ably supports his theory for a 

tion based on physiological principles ile Dr. Ireland 

strong reasons for the distinctions he makes, from patho- 

causes. Either of these would require a lengthy paper to 


‘rly consider them. 
e classifications generally adopted are from necessity based 


he requirements of the inmates and facilities at our disposal 
The majority of institutions 


re than from scientific distinctions. 
ike two general divisions,—the school and industrial department 


custodial or asylum division, the former including children who 
In the latter will 


y 


and 


e susceptible of mental and moral improvement. 
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be found unimprovables, collected from the lower forms of 
and imbecility, often complicated with epilepsy, paralysis, 
physical infirmities common to the lower grades. 

The range of capacity characterizing the pupils in the educa; 
department may be almost as varied as their number, each posse, 
ing an individuality; but, in a school with two hundred or more 
dren, a satisfactory gradation of classes can be made, by leayi, 
remnant, possessing more than ordinary peculiarities or eccentri th . 
to be assigned to special classes for instruction through indiy; , 
methods. In the graded division, class training is resorted to, m 
especially in groups made up of pupils nearest the normal sta 
of intellect, individual methods being more necessary as we app: 
the lower grades. 

Where feeble minds exist, we conclude that it is dependent 
some physical imperfection, either congenital or acquired ; and, while 
it may be beyond our power to fully develop or restore these deficiey. 
cies, we may, by a careful analysis of these conditions, determine ; 
what extent medical or educational means may be applied. We. 
then intelligently direct our efforts in remedying the abnorma 
condition. 


In the ratio that the child possesses the attributes of normal per. 


sons, so far we adopt the usual methods practised in common s ho 
Hence you will find in all our institutions for this class pupils bei 
taught the elementary branches of the English language with a 
degree of success. But, says Dr. Wilbur, in one of his re; 
“physical training will form the basis of all well-directed efforts for 
the education of idiots.” That is, through bodily training, or, ; 
Seguin terms it, “physiological education,’— mentality acquir 
through the medium of the senses. For this reason gymnastic a 
kindergarten exercises enter largely into our training-schools, not s 
much for physical benefits as a means of mental discipline. Through 
this medium, the most valued attention and imitation lessons 
impressed. 

The lack of power of attention is very prominent, and requires 
numerous devices to reach the varied degrees of deficiency in this 
respect. As aids to stimulate the birth and growth of this facult 
kindergarten and object lessons are liberally utilized. All through 
the school training, mechanical means constitute a reliable factor ‘or 
developing the special senses. The simplest kind of labor, with 
many, offers valuable lessons in fixing the attention and inculcating 
will power over the defective nervous organizations so uniformly 
present. 
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stated previously, some are marked with such idiosyncrasies as 

uire more than ordinary attention. Their mental and moral 

ristics are queries not readily solved. One type are termed 

mbeciles by the profession, but by the public are looked upon 

is or wicked beings, because of their tendency to commit 

and moral offences. ‘There is a lack of proper moral im- 

or a perversion of the sense of right and wrong. This class of 

| girls is a source of great anxiety and trouble to parents and 

ith whom they may come in contact. The cunningness dis- 

gratifying their unnatural propensities could scarcely be 

[hey apparently consummate their designs instinctively, 

no manifestation of feeling for others, seeking only means and 
portunity to indulge their vicious inclinations. 

S me show extraordinary aptitude in certain directions, displaying 

ir degree of intellectual ability, yet appear to be wholly incapable 

comprehending the effect of their conduct, although repeatedly 

g in their disfavor. Their capacity being enlisted in gratify 

ir present inclinations, they fail to analyze consequences liable 

When in trouble, they are penitent enough, or appear to 

be so, and make solemn promises to reform, only to repeat the same 

fences again at the first opportunity. 
‘hat to do with them is the question. If not interrupted while 
ng, their life will be a record of crime, as the tendency is for 


+ 


m to fall more deeply into vice. If taken young and surrounded 
y proper inflhences and discipline, where their vicious propensities 

| be intercepted and checked and their better tendencies fostered 
nd encouraged, they may at least pass the formative period of life 
safely, leaving them with a fairer prospect of self-control the re- 
mainder of their lives. Dr. Kerlin says of them: “Such children, 


ilthough often precocious in the power to acquire school learning, 


uld be withdrawn from the community before they reach crime 
id are best cared for under the discipline of institutions for the 
idiotic and feeble-minded.” 

"here are numerous psychological puzzles to be found among the 
feeble-minded, some of them termed by Dr. Langdon Down “idiot 
avants.”” Examples of this character will serve to illustrate: J. S., 
admitted to the Iowa Institution in 1883, aged twelve. His faculty 
tor remembering dates and names is unusually developed. Will 
state accurately the date of visits and names of all who visit the in- 

ion and converse with him, naming the day of the week, month, 
and year of previous visits. In the shoe-shop where he works, he 
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can tell the time when shoes for inmates have been mad 
paired, although the work had been done years before ; will calcy) 
dates with astonishing rapidity, extending into the past or { 
can draw a map of the United States, with boundary lines 
the States and Territories, in three minutes’ time; learned th 
ual for deaf-mutes in less than two hours’ time while at work 
shop; when asked how he calculates or remembers, almost inya 
bly answers, “I don’t know.” 

W. B., companion in the shoe-shop with J. S., exhibits a deg 
mechanical ingenuity beyond normally balanced faculties ; wil! 
apart complicated machinery and put it together correctly, su 
ing with first efforts as well as by repeated trials. An intimatio: 
illustration of a piece of mechanism wanted will be readily execute 
by him with surprising accuracy, although never having seen 
heard of it before. 

These boys are successful shoemakers in our shop. They 
“self-supporting, but not self-controlling.” Visitors are sometim 
impressed with the belief that prodigies of this character are w: 
fully detained. 

In the July number of the Alienist and Neurologist, 1 find a sek 
tion on this subject by Dr. Down, illustrating examples of anoma! 
development of some of the faculties of the mind, from which 
quote :— 


Extraordinary memory is often met with associated with very g 
defect of reasoning power. A boy came under observation who, 
having once read a book, could evermore remember it. He would 
recite all anSwers in Afagall’s Questions without an error, giving ii 
detail the number in the astronomical divisions with greatest accv- 
racy. I discovered, however, that it was simply a process of verba 
adhesion. I once gave him Gibbon’s Rise and Fall of the Roma 
Empire to read. This he did; and, on reading the third page, he 
skipped a line, found out his mistake, and retraced his steps. ! 
after, when reciting from memory the stately periods of Gibbon, 
he would, on coming to the third page, skip the line, and go back 
and correct the error with as much regularity as if it had been part 
of the regular text. Later on, his memory for recent reading became 
less tenacious; but his recollection of his earlier readings neve! 
failed him. Another boy can tell the tune, words, and number of 
nearly every hymn in Aymaus, Ancient and Modern, Often memo! 
takes the form of remembering dates and past events. Several cli: 
dren under my observation have had this faculty in an extraordinary 
degree. One boy never fails to be able to tell the name and address 
of every confectioner’s shop that he visited in London,— and they 
have been numerous,—and can readily tell the date of every visit. 
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ie time of arrival of all the children at the institu 
ly accurate records in relation to it, if needed. 
me address of every resident who comes undet 


mn, and they are by no means few. 


earlier reports of Dr. George Brown, superintendent 
Pe eT ee } 43 1] a i ' 
institution for the education of feeble-minded, located 


[ find the following concluding remarks on this 


truth taught by th anomali 
to consider ; 2.¢., every undue cult 
bodily power to th ne 
tal mistake, tendi 4 
possessor of a single facult 
ression or extinction of other facult 
al culture, though he may be s 
as any dwarfed being whose huge 


stunt its growth, and 


> 


in restoring the lost harmonies of the universe, 

or ourselves and our children that uniform culture of 
being in its triune nature, physical, mental, and moral, 
its completeness shall conform to the lines of perfect sym- 


‘thonut excreccence ] rACci(n When siaciiates oe and 
nout excrescence or aepresslon. When every man anc 


11 


secures such culture, transmitting it to their seed after them, 


odily or mental dis- 


be no further need of hospitals for 
isons for moral offenders. 


to the methods in use for the mental culture and dis- 


» of the feeble-minded, I cannot enlarge upon what has already 


resented to the Conference by our committees at previous 


xs, The importance of increasing and combining manual 


I 


r with the daily routine of school-work is being encouraged, 
for the purpose of fitting our wards for degrees of useful- 
but as a factor in developing and increasing mental capacity. 
e already learned that it is principally through the special 
intellect is aroused and quickened in these imperfect 
They cannot deal successfully with the abstract. Work 
to cultivate the hand, eye, and ear, are indispensable as a 
their school training proper. We seek, then, to organize and 
industries adapted to their capacity. Hence you will find con- 

d with these schools the shoe-shop, broom-shop, carpenter 

, brush and mat making, chair factory, farm and garden work, 
d-carving, hammered brass and copper work, classes in drawing, 
fancy and common needle-work, domestic duties, orchestra and band 
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classes, all in the line of productive labor, leaving the partici) 
qualified partially, at least, to support themselves, and with 
to assist in the care of their less fortunate companions. 

As an indication of the result of this course of training, the fo)| 
ing recent analysis of the improvement made by 195 inmates jp; 
school department at the Iowa Institution at Glenwood is subm); 
28.3 per cent. made active progress in learning, 44.6 per cent, p 
medium advancement, while 21.5 per cent. improved very s| 
part of the remaining 5.6 appear to have remained stationary, \ 
others retrograded, physically and mentally, requiring their ; 
to the asylum wards. Structural changes in the organs of 
more especially the nerve centres, had left irreparable lesions. 

Out of 68 dismissals, during a period of two years, 82 
them are recorded as improved. 


per 

To the extent, then, that this training has tended to elevate 
wards of the State, by having corrected improper habits, i: 
their will power, developed a sense of moral obligation, 
the intellectual faculties, and left them with a knowledge of h 
perform some kind of useful labor, so far the public may be 
have bestowed all that is required of it, leaving them as 
normal sphere of mankind as their capacity permits. But the num! 
becoming self-supporting independent of supervision is smal! 
ing probably from ro to 20 per cent. 

This leaves the greater portion needing lifelong guardianshi 
what extent is the public under further obligations to those requi 
life direction? We leave an opinion to be expressed hereafter. 

But this analysis has reference to the more favorable subj 
What can be done for the asylum charges gathered from the | 
forms of idiocy and imbecility, many of whom are dependent 
others to anticipate and supply their most simple wants? | 
division will be found the characterizing features of idiocy, as u 
stood in a specific sense. Here also are found shades of disal 
numerous as in the school department. In this family, we find | 
profound idiot, who, having eyes, sees not; ears, but hears nothi 
neither tastes, smells, manifests sensation, nor recognizes articu! 
sounds, though in possession of all the organs governing the senses, 
— apparently in a healthy condition, but lacking in sensorial power | 
interpret impressions; a being wrapped in the solitude of unconsious 
ness, though in possession of all the inlets of knowledge, but leading 
to an undeveloped brain power? Associated with these deficiencies 
may be found pathological anomalies: the head may be unnaturally 
large or small, supported by an abnormally large or dwarfed body. 
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are the sthenic forms with undue nervous impulses, the 
with a want of normal activity, aggravated cases of epilepsy, 
he helpless paralytic. Others with partial loss of the senses, 
tor functions may be abnormal, causing defective co-ordina- 
nterfering with purposive acts, but tending in the direction of 
tic movements. It is with these marked forms that medical 
sienic means are largely required to assist in correcting ex- 
vices. They are taught some of the simpler drills in calis- 
ercises, and learn to perform some kind of labor, the rate 
tent of development being very slow and limited. It is with 
yracter of inmates that wants must be created, that develop- 
nav follow. 
juence of directed exercise, work and habit training, favor- 
cts them. They are brighter and happier for it. Although 
‘unimprovables,” there are but few who will not admit of im- 
nt. ‘Not one in a thousand,” says Dr. Seguin, “‘ but what 


\tible to treatment; not one in a hundred who has not been 


more happy and healthy.” Occasionally, transfers are made 


is department to the better grades. 
1.1 


wublic in extending her mantle of charity to these, the lowest 


helpless of mankind, is not only aiding and protecting suf- 


imanity, but relieving the community of an exhausting burden 

in many families is overtaxing the parents and preventing pros- 
nd care of other members of the family. 

nsylvania is providing generously for this class; while Massa- 


tts, Ohio, lowa, and Minnesota are extending the same protec- 


ciated with the custodial plan, we have provision for adult im- 
les, a large per cent. of whom fail to possess adequate mental or 
convictions to cope successfully with the realities of life, and 
unfortunate in being without guardianship of kindred ties to 
tthem. ‘This brings up the social problem,— “ What to do with 
Although education may have done much to ameliorate 
‘ condition, but few can rise out of a condition of dependence. 
may become self-supporting, with friendly guardianship, but not 
self-controlling. Under the direction of kindly persons, they will 
labor successfully as assistants in household duties and as helpers in 
the care of the more dependent ones. Most of the older institutions 
are successfully testing the plan of providing separate buildings for 
their constantly accumulating adult wards and directing the labor of 
the males in farming and shop work. 
New York has made provision for adult females independent of the 
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parent institution. When we consider their life record, as 
enfeebled and illegitimate progeny, consequent upon want of 
tion from dangers to which they are exposed in refuges not 
with facilities for separating the sexes, the wisdom of this pla 
commends itself to a thoughtful public. Pennsylvania ad 
building at Elwyn a “ Girls’ Cottage” for eighty of this 
provides liberally for these divisions, aggregating over seven 
inmates. Illinois follows with an appropriation for a buil: 
used as a home for one hundred girls. 

In the practical results following the advance step take: 
York, in providing permanent and separate homes foi 
and women children,” may be found a solution of the 
“What to do with them?” 

To explain more fully: Institutions extending a permane 
and supervision to adult wards have either added departme: 
this purpose or built “detached cottages” on the grounds 
original structure, making the division for these and asylum . 
a part of the one system under the same management, with it 
lies participating in such affairs of the institution as may be s 
The various entertainments, exercises, and industries connect: 
the several departments afford recreation, discipline, and em, 
for them during life. 

In connection with efforts to modify the infirmities of idio 
and prevention merit more than passing notice. Data on thes 
jects are being tabulated by more experienced workers, t 
sented, I trust, hereafter. 


With this casual reference to a subject worthy of more ca 
quiry, we briefly conclude that the history of the experience in d 
oping the condition and methods of care and training of the ! 
minded indicates fruitful results, beyond the sanguine expectati 
the early devotees of this charity, not only in their central idea 
cation, but other phases of the work, more especially protectio 
life. 


It cannot be expected that the maturest thinkers can hav: 
ized a system complete in detail and adapted to every emerge! 
that time and change must develop; but that they built on a | 
founded on the great and underlying principles of divine sympa 
and compassion, to protect the “weak and lowly,” no one will 
inclined to question. 

For the further care of this vast family, relying unconscious!) 
the strong to shield and protect its members, your deliberation, coun- 
sel, and assistance are solicited. 


XII. 


Minutes and Discussions. 


Annual Session of the 


tion began on Thur 


Omaha, Neb. 


ses were made by Fred. H. Win 


Massachusetts {page 12 


’resident’s annual address was made 


P.M. 
SECOND SESSION 
Friday morning, Augu 


Conference met at 9 A.M., in the Exposition Building, the 
; +} 1 
in 


the chair. Prayer was offered DY 4JNeV. Charles A, 
f Omaha. 


. L. C. Storrs, of Michigan, was elected secretary in 


.O. C. McCulloch, absent in Europe. 
On motion of Puitip C. GARRETT, it was voted that a Business 


ttee, of which A. E. Elmore should be chairman, be appointed, 


ym 
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whose duties should be to consider and report upon all resoly: 
offered and such other business pertaining to the sessions of thi 
Conference as should be referred to it. | 

This Business Committee was afterwards announced as fo] 

A. E. Elmore, of Wisconsin ; William J. Sawyer, of Pennsylya; 
W. Alex. Johnson, of Illinois; Hiram S. Shurtleff, of Massachus, 
and H. R. Wells, of Minnesota. 

On motion of WILLIAM P. LETCHWORTH, a committee of seven 
Permanent Organization was appointed. 

This committee was afterwards announced as follows: William | 
Letchworth, of New York; M. McG. Dana, of Minnesota: P} 
C. Garrett, of Pennsylvania; F. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts : 
Byers, of Ohio; Fred. H. Wines, of Illinois ; and J. A. Gillespie, 
Nebraska. 

On motion of W. P. LErcHworTH, a committee was appointed 
present suitable resolutions on the death of Mr. Barwick Baker, 
of Gloucester, England. The committee was appointed as folloy 
W. P. Letchworth, of New York; R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio; and Fre 
H. Wines, of Illinois. 

On motion of H. H. Hart, a Committee on Credentials y 
appointed, consisting of one person from each State and Territon 
represented, as follows: H. H. Hart, Minnesota, chairman; E. 1 
Dooley, California; Mrs. J. S. Sperry, Colorado; Dr. O. W. Archi- 
bald, Dakota; J. R. French, District of Columbia; F. H. Wines, 
Illinois; L. A. Barnett, Indiana; S. W. Pierce, Iowa; C. E. Faulk. 
ner, Kansas; A. G. Warner, Maryland; F. B. Sanborn, Massachiu:- 
setts; L. C. Storrs, Michigan; Mrs. O. C. Dinsmore, Nebra 
C. S. Hoyt, New York; Dr. A. G. Byers, Ohio; Dr. R. W. Hill, Ore- 
gon; P. C. Garrett, Pennsylvania; A. O. Wright, Wisconsin. 

The business of the day, reports from States, was then taken up, 
under the direction of the chairman of the committee, F. H. Wines. 
The reports presented were as follows: New York, by Dr. C. S. Hoyt 
(page 62); Wisconsin, by Dr. J. H. Vivian (page 70); Michigan, by 
L. C. Storrs (page 52); Ohio, by Gen. R. Brinkerhoff; Massachu- 
setts, by H. S. Shurtleff (page 48); Oregon, by Dr. R. W. Hill (pag: 
65); Nebraska, by J. A. Gillespie (page 58); Minnesota, by H. H. 
Hart (page 53); Illinois, by J. D. Scouller (page 33) and W. A. John 
son; Pennsylvania, by Cadwalader Biddle (page 66); Indiana, by 
L. A. Barnett (page 35); Kansas, by C. E. Faulkner (page 44). 

Mr. A. O. WriGurt called attention to the introduction of the cot 
tage plan in the new Soldiers’ Home of Wisconsin. 
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Dr. A. B. Ancker was asked to supplement the report from Minne- 
ta. He said: — 


President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— The city of St. Paul and 

of Ramsey, which I have the honor to represent at this 

ce, although comprising a comparatively young common- 

ire, I believe, second to none in the character of their public 

ns, in their liberality in dealing with the poor and needy, 
methods they employ in the distribution of charity gen- 

the charities for the support of which the citizens of 

nd the county in which it is situated are taxed, and which 

ed to persons as city and county charges, are under the 
supervision of the Board of Control, a body represented 

Isaac P. Wright and myself in this convention. The board 

sed of three gentlemen, who under the law are appointed 

istrict judges of Ramsey County; and, in this connection, 

| remark that the office of district judge in our county is 

‘ally a life office, and that the members of the board are 
because of their personal fitness only, thus divorcing this 

body absolutely from anything of a political character. 

the law creating the board, the members were appointed 

vely for one, two, and three years, each one to be reappointed 

: expiration of his term of three years at the discretion of the 
thus leaving the board to-day as it was originally, with the 

n of one member, who resigned early in his term. This 
administers the affairs, audits the accounts, and supervises the 

‘ County Hospital, the Almshouse, and Foundlings’ Home. 

) has the dispensation of all charities, whether in the shape of 

id, clothing, or medical aid. It also appoints the city and 
physician and the superintendent of the poor-farm. The 

‘is the surgeon in charge and the superintendent of the City 

ind County Hospital, the attending physician at the Almshouse, the 
of the police department, and, together with his assistants, 

Is to those of the sick and wounded poor that are regarded as 

nd county charges. The City and County Hospital was organ- 
some fifteen years ago. It was originally a private residence ; 

t, with the addition of a wing built about four years ago and a 
ll building recently erected for the care of such contagious dis- 
eases as are ordinarily received in a general hospital, there are in it 
ccommodations for about eighty patients. Although at present 
laboring under many disadvantages, the institution has a future full 
By a recent act of legislature, a commission was appointed, 

,000 appropriated to begin the construction of a series of 

itirely new buildings. Already, our plans are ready for work,— 
plans that contemplate a plant that in detail, construction, and gen- 
adaptability will be second to no institution of a like character 

the United States. When completed, about $300,000 will have 
been expended. Within the enclosure occupied in part by the pres- 
ent institution, a building, to be known as the Foundlings’ Home, 
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has just been finished, at a cost of $10,000. Our intention 

it for the reception of foundlings and other infants placed as ¢| 
on the city and county. Only temporarily will these little y 
cared for there, we having in view the adoption of the meth 
pursued in Massachusetts for the care of deserted infants. ‘T) 
almshouse has but recently been erected and occupied. 
about $60,000, It is distant about four miles from the 
a beautiful site, and has in connection with it a farm of al 
hundred and sixty acres, very much of it under cultivation. 
a model building, with accommodations for one hundred and 
inmates. A superintendent and matron are in charge. 1 
penses of this institution last year were in round numbers 
This amount includes all expenses for permanent impro\ 
The daily average of inmates was thirty-four. The average 
week, $4. 

At the hospital, six hundred and fifty-two patients were tr 
year. ‘The total expenditure, $14,500. This also includes expe 
permanent improvements. The average daily number of pa 
fifty. Average cost per week, $4.40. The disbursements « 
of outside aid, made at the office of the Board of Control, am 
about $15,000. No application to the board for relief recei 
consideration until the paid agent of the board has thoroug! 
tigated the case and reported as to its worthiness. 

Although we have faith in our system of administering, 
methods of dispensing these charities, we come here for m 
believing we have much to learn, and at the same time to impart 


i 


information we have to those feeling the need of it. Next 
hope to come to you with a report that will tell you we have 1 
idling, that we have been keeping pace with this age of impro\ 
in these matters. 


The Very Rev. Dean Hart, of Colorado, formerly of London, } 
land, was invited to address the Conference. He replied in 
words, expressing his pleasure at meeting with so many wor! 
the field of philanthropy and reform. 


Rev. D. C. MILNER, of Kansas, asked to add a word to the 
from that State. He was satisfied that the people are on t! 
road toward the suppression of crime and pauperism in the pr 
tory work that they are doing in Kansas. He thought it a gi 
take for young States to build schools and charitable institutions 
the proceeds of licensing liquor saloons. He believed in wholly sup- 
pressing the liquor traffic. 

A. G. WaRNER, of Maryland, said that there had been some 
tempt in his State to push a bill creating a State Board; but, as 
was found that it would only make berths for worn-out politicians, the 
matter was dropped. The largest part of the charitable work 
Maryland is done by Baltimore. A large amount of money is 
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n “boarding out” the indigent and dependent classes. The 
in the prisons and jails are idle. ‘The Charity Organizat 

to secure some better legis| regard to 

The State Pris rs’ Aid Association 

f the work of supervising prisons and almshouses and 


Ses 


of street beggars. 


m respec table. 


LKNER, of Kansas, said it was a matter of congratulation 


his Conference ; 
would be hard for 
state of Kansas 


state of Kansas should have a 
here were some such official 
to realize what a splendid we 


of charity and refi 


Bo ird of 


nierence 


im was read from Max Meyer, P1 
had been called to New York, we 


from the mayor of Lincol: the Confer- 


t in that city on Saturday. 
2.15 P.M. 


THIRD SESSION 


> met at 8 P.M., the Presi 
Gen. BRINKERHOFF, a committee, consisting of one 
ym each State and Territory represent Was appointed to 
pon time and place of the next meeting of the Conference. 
llowing persons were subsequently ap] 

San Fran- 


; oa 


‘ttee on Time an Vace.— California, ] 
rrado, A. C. Sampson, Golden. Dal McBride, 
District Columbia, J. M. French, Washington. Indiana, 


ther, Indianapolis. Illinois, J. D. Scouller, Pontiac. Iowa, 
e, Davenport. Kansas, C. E. Faulkner, Salina. Mary- 
\. G. Warner, Baltimore. Massachusetts, H. S. Shurtleff, Bos- 


J. J. Wheeler, East Saginaw. Nebraska, Mrs. Dins- 
, Omaha. New York, N. S. Rosenau, Buffalo. Ohio, Gen. R. 
Mansfield. Oregon, Miss Helen Spaulding, Portland. 


rhnon, 
svivania, Mahlon K. Paist, Philadelphia. ‘isconsin, E. O. 
n, Baraboo. Minnesota, W. P. Murray, St. Paul. 

names of the Committee on Credentials were read (page 262). 
ort of the Committee on State Boards of Charities was 


*y 
i 
F, B. Sanborn, chairman (page 75 
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DISCUSSION ON STATE BOARDS. 
Mr. Elmore was invited to open the discussion. 


Mr. Etmore.— The State of Wisconsin has a school for dependey; 
children that has ninety inmates, and it has been overlooked jn +| 
report from that State. For twenty-one years, I was a manager of 4 
industrial school for boys at Waukesha ; and I have very grave douby 
in my mind whether I ever did any good there. We kept the } 
till they were twenty-one, and then turned them loose; and that 
the end. We did, as individuals, look after them some; but, as fo, 
the State doing anything, it did not. We tried to get places | 
them, but most of the people did not want them. At the time. 
thought I was doing a great deal of good; and I was very proud 
the school, and labored zealously all those twenty-one years. As 
soon as the law was changed, and a board appointed to take care 
all the institutions in the State, and the local boards were abolished. 
my occupation there was gone. They enacted a law at the sa 
time to reduce the age to which boys might be kept to eighteen years, 
From eighteen to twenty-one is the crucial time in the life of e 
boy, when of all others they want parental authority, or some auth 
ity in lieu of that of the parent. But they turned them loose 
eighteen, and the boys found their way to the State prison. As { 
the children sent from New York, I have the best evidence that 
they poison the atmosphere of the country places to which they ar 
brought ; and, until you have somebody appointed to look after them, 
they will go to the bad in a large majority of instances. [ am 
rejoiced to know that in the State of Wisconsin we are trying th 
experiment of a school for dependent children, and that a State ager 
has been appointed to look after them when they are placed in homes. 

Mr. LeEtcHWoRTH.—I would like Mr. Sanborn, if he will please 
do so, to further explain that the New York statute forbidding 
commitment of dependent children to poorhouses gives, in the di 
posal of them, preference to the family over the institution. 

Mr. SANBORN.— Will not Mr. Letchworth make such an explana 
tion himself? Surely, no one knows about this matter better than 
he does. 

Mr. LercuwortH. The New York State law requires that all 
healthy and intelligent children coming upon the public for support 
and care shall be provided for “in families, orphan asylums, or othe! 
appropriate institutions.” In this order of citation, it will be seen 
that the family takes precedence ; and officials are encouraged to put 
the child in a family as soon as it may suitably be placed there. In 
the State there are numerous benevolent organizations, largely com- 
posed of earnest women workers, who receive and train children, 
seek homes for them, and place them in families under careful offi- 
cial supervision. This is a most beautiful work ; and our best method 
of disposing of the children seems to be to place them in the care 
of organizations of this kind, where an active “ placing out ” system 
is observed. 
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BRINKERHOFF.— This is one of the most important subjects 

+ we have to consider in this Conference, in view of the fact that 

are on the border of these new States, upon which it will soon 

lve as a duty to organize boards of charity. It is very important 

hey should not make a mistake in their organization at the 

While I agree, in the main, with the admirable report 

been made, yet upon one point, | think, all the members 

of State charities will not coincide entirely. ‘The State 

Ohio has been in operation since 1867, with a short in- 

It has supervision over corrections as well as over charities ; 

supervision not only of the great benevolent institutions 

nsane, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the poor, but also 

ectional institutions, prisons, and jails. ‘The members are 

s in their opinion that our form of organization is the best 

, especially for a new State. We do not believe in conferring 

power upon the Board of State Charities. ‘The desire of 

ple is to increase the power of the board; but our experience 

nviction are unalterable, and we steadily refuse to accept in- 

power. The power of our board is a moral power. It has 

wer to go into its institutions and inspect them at all times, to 

them, to fix uniform methods of keeping accounts, and to 

: reports. It can make special examinations and call for 

ers, if necessary ; but that is all. If this power were increased, 

» were given executive power and salaries, the usefulness of the 

, in our judgment, would be destroyed. ‘The moment you con- 

ecutive power or salaries, that moment you lower its influence 

ing positions on it desirable as a reward for political service ; 

its moral influence will be gone. Our board consists of six 

mbers, not more than three of whom can be from the same politi- 

| party. It is, therefore, non-partisan. I have been a member for 

ten years, and I have not seen the least scintilla of partisanship 

[he governor of the State is ex-officio chairman of the board, 

| that in effect gives us executive power, or all the power that is 

essary, because the governor has all power; and, if we convince 

him that changes should be made in any institution, he has the power 

)make them. ‘The usefulness of the board is everywhere acknowl- 

l. In Ohio, we do not believe in the “coming system,” accord- 

ng to Mr. Sanborn. You could not find one person in a thousand 

in Ohio who would agree that the pauper incurable insane should be 

separated from the others. We do not believe in the erection of any 

titution across whose portals you shall write, ‘‘ Whoever enters here 
leaves hope behind.” 


ns 


Mr. SanBorN.— That being the case, why is your new asylum at 
loledo provided with detached buildings for different classes of the 


insane, and, among others, a number of buildings for the chronic 
Insane ? 

Gen. BRINKERHOFF.— We have no buildings at Toledo set aside 
and specially designated for chronic insane. ‘The Toledo Asylum is 
a village of some forty separate buildings, and very likely some of 
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these buildings will be occupied exclusively by chronic insar 

the wards of our ordinary asylums; but they will not be lal 
such. We accept the idea that there are large numbers of insane 
are incurable, — probably sixty-five or possibly seventy-five per 
—and we classify accordingly; but classification is one t! 
separation into an independent asylum for incurables is a1 
different thing, and one to which we object. The Tok 
admits of classification, with such changes from day to d 
varying condition of patients may require. 

Mr. Wricut.— Gen. Brinkerhoff has stated what a_ boar 
advisory powers can do with reference to State institutions. 
will show whether it is well to add executive powers. In ma 
States, where there are no State Boards of Charity, the s) 
inspection is carried out by legislative committees. Any on 
ever served on such a committee knows how inadequate such 
is, owing specially to the frequent changes in members, 
board is really a standing committee, in which changes ar 
gradually, which has a history and a plan of work. ‘That 
moral power with the legislature. It is infinitely superior to 
of visiting by a committee of the legislature. Poorhouses 
should also come under the care of a State Board; for, in the 
gate, they have as many people in their keeping as the larger i: 
tions and are more liable to abuses. The superintendents of 
institutions should be advised with, thereby securing friendly « 
tion. A great deal of good, in minor ways, can be accompli 
State Boards. ‘They are actually doing this work: reducing t 
ber of paupers in poorhouses by driving out able-bodied lab 
calling the attention of the officers to the fact that such are 1 
having children placed in families or in proper institutions; | 
places for such paupers as are able to support themselves, a1 
reducing the taxes for supporting the poor. 

One word -as to the incurable insane. I know of no instituti 
the incurable insane. Several States — Massachusetts, New 
and Wisconsin —have institutions for the chronic insane, 
the incurable. 

Mr. Harr.— If you will look into the workings of any of t! 
Boards of Charities, it will be evident that they not only exer 
influence on the officers of institutions, but upon the whole 
legislation. The influence of such a board is far-reaching in 
direction, and cannot be measured by words. ‘Their influence, | 
thermore, has been one of the potent factors in the improvement of 
treatment of the insane these past twenty years. It has revo! 
ized the methods of dealing with children, so that, instead of bringing 
them up in pauper institutions and asylums, they are now placed 
homes or in temporary refuges. But how is it possible to se 
State Boards? When this Conference met at Madison in 1882, Gov. 
Hubbard, of Minnesota, an intelligent student of these subjects, sent 
twenty-five of the best citizens of the State to attend. They catechizec 
closely some of those familiar with the workings of the boards, and 
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‘ir minds that it was 
Charities in Minnesota. 
he brightest edi 
ferred him 
them, and in \ 
it was that there shot 
| of Corrections at 
f Charities, let eacl 
from the reports Ol 
nierence of ( 


ht to be or 


State Boards and 


it has been acc mpli ned, al 


n you come before a le ov] 
the questions that will 
antage of such a board, 


so that it will not get 


oard. The Minnesota 
lo more mischief in a week \ 
things that you would like to accomplish must wait 
e tor you to move. irds of harities must learn to 


1 great deal of patience, forbearance, and long suffering 
careful not to overdo things. Here is an institution with 
at ought to be remedied. An ill-consid ittack on that 
n may cripple its usefulness for years 
wheel, and will prevent such mistake 
is another thing. In these young States there is a tendency 
t, as they have only three or four institutions, they will wait 
ave more before organizing a State Board. But the work 
ird is far more important in the early \ ‘ State than 
years. I know of no work more worthy o » ambition of 
than to have a hand in g and establishing 
titutions of a great State. It is in this t the best work of 
ird will be done. It is lamentable to see how mistakes have 
eated for the last hundred years in the building and organiz- 
titutions, because there has been no one to take a broad 
see what mistakes have been made in other States. Your 
ard will go about visiting other States, learning the good 


they have introduced and learning how to avoid mistakes. 
ld not have a State Board throughout the whole history of a 

vould have it in the early part rather than wait till the insti- 
have been created, and it is too late to remedy the evils that 
rown up. I want to speak of one evil that should be avoided,— 
| of giving the location of an institution to the highest bidder, 
the town that will give the most to get an institution have it, 
ut regard to railroad connections, proper drainage, or other 
int matters. A wise board will put a spoke in that wheel. 


legislature of Illinois has forbidden the acceptance of any such 


. 
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I had the honor recently of serving on a commission 
located a new hospital for the insane in Minnesota. ‘The 
that the commission might receive proposals for donations of |,, 
money, but the commission voted unanimously not to invite my 
sider any such proposals. The board, of which W. P. Letchy 
was a member, refused to receive or consider anything of 
We hope in our State never to let such abuses grow. Pre) 
better than cure. It is for work of this kind that you wa 
Boards of Charities in Missouri, in Kansas, in Nebraska, and 

Mr. WinEs.—In my study of the laws of different States 
crime, pauperism, insanity, and other forms of social evil or m 
une, I have observed that the State Boards naturally fall into dis 
groups, according to their several relations and functions. 

For instance, some of them have direct executive or administ; 
powers. In Kansas, a single board of trustees has charge 
State institutions. In Wisconsin, the institutions are governed 
similar board, known as the Board of Supervision. In Rhode | 
also, they are under a single board. These boards appoi 
cers, receive and disburse the moneys appropriated to their us 
regulate all their affairs. But this special form of organizat 
not prevail in other States. And I may be permitted to remar 
in our Proceedings we have omitted the Wisconsin Board of 
vision from the list of State Boards,— probably because we 
cluded the Board of Charities and Reform; but both shou 
cluded. The Wisconsin Board of Supervision has the sai 
there as the Kansas and the Rhode Island Boards. 

In certain States, again, they have “ State ”’ paupers, as in M 
chusetts, where the entire charitable system is rooted in the com; 
cated English laws of settlement, which have been transferr 
American soil, and are, I think, a troublesome feature of 
sachusetts system. ‘The same is true, in some measure, of 
of New York, where paupers who have no legal claim upon a 
ity for relief are chargeable to the State treasury. But in t! 
the laws are simpler. There a claim to relief rests upon the 
fact of residence for one year, or possibly not more than six m 
in one place. Now, where the English law prevails, or where 
tinct class of “State” paupers is recognized and provided 
first question as to any public beneficiary must be, “ Who is 
sible for his support?” If he has any local settlement, he is ent 
to help from some county or town; but, if not, he falls into the 
gory of paupers whose claim is on the State. The State, therefore 
makes an appropriation for the maintenance of “State” paupers 
which is disbursed by the State Board of Charities, who stand to | 
beneficiaries of the State somewhat in the relation of overseers of the 
poor, and exercise of necessity powers which are really executive 1! 
their nature. But in States which have no “State” paupers there | 
neither occasion nor temptation to confer upon the State Boards an 
executive powers or duties, properly so called. 

I have noticed that in the Eastern States, particularly in New bf 


law 


the 
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a large space in the statutes is devoted to directions as to 
ll pay the bills for the care and treatment of the unfortunate. 
unty, if it can do so, seeks to throw this expense upon the 
or the towns upon the county; or one town upon another; or 


ns or county, as the case may be, upon the State. It is like 


a 
f base-ball, where each side tries to put the other out. But, 


ss stress is laid upon the laws of settlement, we are not so 
cerned to see that the right person pays the bill as we are 
ve work done, and done properly. In Minnesota, in Ohio, 


i 


Illinois, the State institutions are open to all citizens of the 
» need their benefits, free of any charge whatever. They 
ee as the public schools. We consider, in the States which | 
med, that our public charities are a system of compulsory 
e, under which every man pays his premium in the form of a 
|, having paid the tax assessed against him, he is entitled to 

ise of need, irrespective of his poverty or wealth. We 
rich man no more for the care of his wife or daugh 
titution for the insane than we charge a pauper. 
hat the State takes charge of a pau 

ussing the work of State yards, accordingly, we must take 

nt the different systems ad ypted by different States. What 
yf one State is not true of another. Here, you 
1 obstacle in the way of the creation of yard, which 
t exist in any State east of Nebraska, though your system has 
pied by some States or ‘Territories lyi 

nstitutional provision * which makes 
f control over your State institutions, 

e selected for political reasons, are closely identified with party 
cs, and may be supposed not to know —at least, they are not 
1 to know — anything about the proper care of criminals 
or lunatics. If a worse system of organization and manage- 
in theory, whatever it may be in practice, can be 


i found on 


[ do not know where, Certainly, it is the worst in the United 
[ think it my duty to tell you the truth in love, but not be- 
[ wish to criticise your constitution or your State officers, or 
al administration of your institutions. If you have good in- 
tutions, it is in spite of, and not in consequence of, your system. 
whenever you have a new constitutional convention, you should 
to it that this provision is not re-enacted, because other States will 
w your lead in a wrong direction. I do not agree with Mr. San- 
rn in his closing sentence ; for it seems to me that he approves and 
mmends, without sufficient consideration, a system which ought 
rather to be denounced and forsaken. 
\nd now I must go for Gen. Brinkerhoff. We have in my State 


nd 
it he would call a partisan board, because every member of it 


* Article V,§1 **The Commissioner of Public Lands and Buildings, the Secretary of State, 
nd At »y-Ge 1 shall forr board, which shall have ge ] rv nd ! 
r, and Attorney-General shal rma board, Which shal lave general supervision an contro 
he buildings, grounds, and lands of the State, the State prison, asylums, and al! other institu- 
eof, except those for educational purposes, and shall perform such duties and be subject to 

s and regulations as may be prescribed by law.”’ 


+} 
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belongs to the Republican party. But we have a non-partisan 
istration of our State institutions; while Ohio, with its non- 
board, has an absolutely partisan administration of its Si 
tutions. 

Gen. BrinKeRuHOorr. — How does it happen, then, that j 
your institutions, notably in the Southern Penitentiary « 
there has been an entire revolution in the management, on 
partisan politics ? 

Mr. Wines. —I dispute the statement. I think that Gen. B 
hoff has been misinformed. In the Southern Penitentiar 
find that nearly one-half of the subordinate officers and 
Democrats. Our partisan board does not know what the 
the employees, or even of the officials, in many instances, 1 
Sitting within the sound of my voice is Dr. Dewey, superintend 
the Kankakee Insane Asylum. Last year, a party of gentlem 
New York and Massachusetts visited his institution; and I met 
there. They asked me, “To what extent does Illinois suffer 
politics in its charitable institutions?” ‘“ Very little,” I replied; 
turning to Dr. Dewey, I said to him, “ How many employe 
you appointed since the opening of this hospital.” ‘ About 
sand.” “And how many of them were appointed at the solicita 
or suggestion of any member of the legislature, of either pai 
that of any prominent politician?” ‘ Not to exceed a do: 
said. How will you secure a more non-political management 
public institution than that? I agree with Gen. Brinkerhoff that i 
wise to have more than one political party represented on every | 
which has charge of any charitable, penal, or reformatory institu 
but not for the reason which he assigns. I do not think that 
history of Ohio will bear out the assertion that a non-partisan b 
is a guarantee of non-partisan management of State institutions. 

I differ from him /o/o ce/o in his declaration that the governor s 
be ex officio a member of the State Board, and hold the balance 
power between the Republicans and Democrats associated with h 
This is, however, no reflection on the Ohio Board. In 
respects, I regard that board as the best in the United States. 

Dr. Byers. — No doubt of that. 

Mr. Wines. — Dr. Byers says so, therefore there can be no doubt 
it! I have met the members of the Ohio Board in almost every Stat 
in this Union, personally looking into the practical working of pu 
institutions, gathering information and suggestions to bring back wil 
them and put into operation in Ohio. But the excellency o! 
board is not due to the fact that one-half of its members belong | 
one political party and the other half to another, with the gover! 
standing as a sort of see-saw between them. 

I agree with Gen. Brinkerhoff also on the question of executive 
power. I do not believe that a State Board of Charities ought to 
a paid board; nor that it should have the control of any moneys ot! 
than for its own expenses ; nor the power to make a single appoin' 
ment, except that of its own officers. The control of moneys ano 
appointments should be in the hands of local trustees. 


ns 
¢ 
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\r. SANBORN. — That is my own position. I do not think that 
s so much difference between us as may appear to some 


Mr. Wines. —Some of the members of the Illinois Board were 
inxious to have compensation allowed them by the legislature for 
and services. But one day Gov. Cullom (now Senator Cul- 
| to them that, if the legislature should pass a bill giving them 
wance for this purpose, he would veto it. They were much sur- 
and asked his reasons. He said: “I have trouble enough to 
he position, as it is. So long as no pay attaches to it, I am free 
select for it the best men that I know who will serve. But, if it 
a salaried office, I should be overwhelmed by applications from 
tent men, who would think that the appointment should be 
them as a reward for political services in the campaign. I am 
ined, so long as I am governor, to appoint no man on the 
Charities to whom compensation for the labor attaching to 
position is the slightest object.” 
Our board audits the accounts of the public institutions, it is true. 
But that is scarcely to be called an executive function. 
the money, nor control its expenditure. Out 
expenditures is purely moral and indirect. 


O75 


We do not 
influence over 
Since the inauguration, in 
,of our present financial system (under which no instalment of 
y appropriation can be paid until the State Board certifies that all 
evious grants have been duly and correctly accounted for), the cost 
f maintenance per capita in our State institutions has fallen from 
300 to $200. It is now only $187.50. This reduction of cost is 
part, and I think in large part, to the comparisons instituted 
en one institution and another, the full settlements made once 
n every three months, and the publicity given to the comparative 
tatements printed by us. 
Mr. SANBORN.— What executive power can be greater than the 
ver of stopping supplies? 
Mr. Wines.— We have no power to stop supplies. 
f the institutions are correct, they get their money. We cannot pre- 
ent their getting it, if we desired to do so. Neither do we control 
ir appropriations. But the power to supervise the financial man- 
agement of institutions in the way in which we do it is a power which 
has been of advantage to them and tous, The strength of the Illi- 
is Board with the legislature and with the people is largely owing 
the confidence which the public feels that the institution accounts 
ue thoroughly looked into, and that the result of such examination 


is accurately and fully stated. I believe that other State 
ennid 


If the accounts 


Boards 
do well to pay more attention to this branch of their work. 


Dr. Byers.—I wish to correct an impression that Mr. Wines’s re- 


\ 


Charities in Ohio, He seems to think, not only from what he said, 
but from his manner of describing the relation of the governor to 


the board, that the chief executive is a wabbler, wabbling between 
three Democrats and three Republicans, who under our law consti- 
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tute the board, the governor being ex officio the president. We 
perience none of the trouble, nor are we responsible for the resy}:< 
he has pointed out. It is seldom that any division of sentimen: 
occurs, never a minority report on questions relating to our | 
institutions ; and on no question has greater unanimity prevailed ¢| 
in regard to partisan influences or interference in the administ; 

of these institutions. It must be remembered that each of our Stat 
institutions is under the immediate control of its respective B 
Trustees ; and over these the State Board, beyond supervisory a 
advisory powers, has no authority. The State Board, from yea 
year, fairly and faithfully points out the difficulties and dangers 
partisan political interference, and leaves the responsibility wher 
belongs,— with the local Boards of Trustees. I am rather sur; 

to learn from Mr. Wright that men are chosen for the legislatur 
Wisconsin who know little or nothing of legislative requiremen: 
Our trouble is entirely different: it comes from the election of me 
who know everything, and some of these immediately upon electio: 
propose revolutionizing our entire system of organization and adn 
istration of educational and benevolent institutions. As to the ¢ 
of the insane, our new dining-rooms at the Athens Asylum are wor 
ing admirably. The patients move out of their respective wards to a 
common dining-hall,— two large buildings, one for males and one fo: 
females,— and sit down quietly, presenting very much the appeara: 
of a large hotel, except that quiet and good order are more mark 
in the former. Not long since, being present in the male dining 
room after the patients were seated, the superintendent request: 
me to say “grace” before the meal. The patients sat in reverent 
silence while the “blessing” was asked; and there was nothing t 
indicate that these people were different from others except that, 
the close, a patient seated near me said, in rather a subdued voi 
“My wife hit me over the head with a skillet once for doing that.” 
do not insist upon it that even this remark was anything more than a 
reminiscence of domestic unpleasantness. 

Mr. GARRETT. —It would be well to call attention to one little 
feature in the nature of an executive function of the State Bo ard | 
Pennsylvania, which seems to me to be a very valuable and import 
one to give to these boards; that is, the power to approve or 
the plans for almshouses and jails. It is of special value early i 
existence of a State. We find in Pennsylvania, and it will be | 
elsewhere, that it is well for the Board of Public Charity to see t! 
proper houses are construcied. The people in charge of erect 
these buildings are often entirely ignorant on the subject ; ant they 
are glad to be instructed, when they find that there is a power whi * 
can intelligently instruct them. I hope this will be borne in mind 
the enactments creating new boards. 


Adjourned at 10.30 P.M. 


MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


FOURTH SESSION. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, August 27 


, 


aturday morning, the Conference took a special train for the 
Lincoln, under the escort of a committee of three appointed 
Governor of Nebraska, consisting of T. T. Boggs, O. B. 
H well, and John T. Doty. On arrival at Lincoln, the members of 
e Conference were driven in carriages about the city, to visit the 
Home for the Friendless, where refreshments were served, the State 


enitentiary, and the Insane Hospital. On returning to the city, a 


lation was served by the ladies of Lincoln. At 2.30 P.M., the 
erence met in St. Paul’s Church, where the following ad 


re delivered, the mayor of Lincoln, Hon. A. J. 


dresses 
Sawyer, presiding : 


ADDRESS OF GOV. THAYER. 
ly bao Friends, Delegates to this Conference,—I1 had the pleasure 
: honor the other evening, in the name of the State and of the 
e, a welcoming you within the borders of Nebraska. I did not 

to be called upon to duplicate that welcome; and I hardly 
what I can say in addition to what I then uttered, except, hav- 

x seen you, I can express the pleasure I feel, and which I have no 
bt the people of this State and this city feel, in having the oppor- 
ity of meeting you here. I repeat to you the assurance that the 
asion has been one of pleasure to us all. I utter no idle words 
hen I say to you that we appreciate your labors. We honor you for 
ing your thoughts and time to the consideration of those questions 
which affect human welfare, which tend to reform the wicked and 
sinful, which seek the most enlightened methods of caring for the 
insane, and for extending charity to those who unfortunately need 
The more you consider these subjects, the more you discuss 

them with each other, the better will you be able to impart valuable 
formation to others, on whom is laid the duty of superintending our 
penal and charitable institutions and the institutions for the insane, 
that most unfortunate class of all, those from whom the light of rea- 
son has forever gone. ‘There is no portion of mankind who need the 
considerate care of intelligent people more than those whose minds 
have thus been blighted. ‘To that subject I have given a good deal 
of thought; and last winter I made an earnest recommendation to the 
legislature for the establishment of an institution where the incurably 
insane might be separated from others, and I am glad that the 
legislature made such provision. We are trying to do what we can. 
I felt a special degree of satisfaction when I found that your associa- 
tion had decided to hold its fourteenth session in the city of Omaha, 
nd in a message to the legislature I expressed that satisfaction. I 
trust you are having an interesting gathering in the two cities, and 
that your discussions and considerations of these various topics will 
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result in spreading abroad an influence in our State, which shal] he 
beneficial, not only to all the people here, but to all the people of | 
country. Your mission is to build up and to heal instead of to stri) 
down and to wound; and the more you accomplish in this direc; 
the greater benefits will you confer upon your race. It is the dut 
all so to labor, so to act, as to lessen and alleviate human suffer, 
and increase human happiness. In thus doing, you are abiding }y 
the precepts of that matchless code of morals and of laws proclaimed 
by the humble Nazarene, principles as immutable as the “ everlasti, : 
hills.” Doing good is your motto, Can the intelligence of men a 
women be devoted to a nobler principle than this? I think , 
May the blessing of the Author of all good rest upon you ; and, wh 
you leave our State, may you have the satisfaction of thinking th 
you have contributed to the welfare of the human family! 

In my remarks the other evening about the State of Nebraska, you 
may have thought that I displayed a little boastfulness. I did not mean 
it in that sense; but we naturally feel a degree of pride in our Stat 
in witnessing the great advancement which has been made, and we 
are pleased to point out these advantages to our friends when the 
come from the East, that they may see what has been accomplished i) 
Nebraska under that Christianity and that system of education whic! 
prevail in the East. I hope the little that you have seen in Nebraska 
will enable you to say, “the Governor did not tell us the half.” 
would that you could see more of the State than you will; but gla 
am I and others that you have come, and we hope that, when yo. 
leave us, you will remember us with the kindest feelings. 


[A brief address by Hon. Mr. Marquette followed, which failed | 
reach the hands of the editor. | 


ADDRESS BY F. B. SANBORN, 


Ladies and Gentlemen —I1 have been requested to make a light 
speech, two minutes long. That agrees with my character and posi- 
tion. We have all of us viewed this city, the capital of Nebraska, 
with becoming admiration and surprise. But, for my own part, | 
have seen to-day a sight which I never expected to behold. In 
drive through your beautiful city, we very early saw your capitol ; and 
I noticed that it lacked a dome. Then, as we drove along toward 
the State prison, I inquired into the condition of the prisoners, o! 
their labor, under what terms they were employed, etc. ; and 
found a gentleman who told us what the prison labor is. It seen 
that your convicts are employed by —a cultivator I will call him; 
and that in addition to the use of the labor of the prisoners, whic! 
is freely given to him, the State of Nebraska pays him forty cents 
day for each convict. Now, what is it that requires this extraordinar) 
liberality towards the cultivator or contractor? we asked. At thal 
moment, we caught sight of a beautiful dome [referring to a dome 
at the waterworks, springing directly from the ground, with no visib! 
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ion! in the distance; and the truth was revealed to us. Two 
vere then apparent: first, why the state-house lacked a dome ; 
cond, what the prisoners were about! This extraordinary soil 
raska has been found to produce state-house domes, among 
hings; and the convicts were employed in this beautiful but 
labor of raising the dome from the seed for your undomed 

That I took to be the explanation of the two things that 
‘dus. If Il am wrong, I daresay Gen. Brinkerhoff, who visited 

also, will correct me. Of everything that we 


saw, this 
us most; but everythin 


g delighted us, and the hospitality 
‘ople we shall gratefully remember. I am now inclined to 
: the correctness of my interpretation of your State 
industry; but I give it for what it is worth, confident that Gov. 
vill not allow any mistake to pass current among us. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. R. C. MANLEY. 
‘sy and Gentlemen,— To me has been assigned a most pleasant 
vet a most difficult task. I am asked to voice the sentiments of 
issociation which I have the honor to rey 


present, and to welcome 
the name of the hundreds of women who compose tl 


the Home for the Friendless in the State of Nebraska. 


he Society 


rreet you as friends, not because we speak the same language 
re born under the same flag, but because we are laboring in the 

field. We greet you as helpers, not because you will lighten 

r burdens or remove the obstacles from our pathway, but because 

shall gather courage from your presence and 
ligent and kindly criticism. 

\s our State is one of the youngest in the sisterhood of States, so 

Home is one of the youngest in the galaxy of charitable institu- 
is. But when I assure you that we have sheltered 239 women and 
:71 children, making a total of 710, since our Home opened its doors, 
‘ss than five years ago, you must admit that the women of our State 
not been idle. But we have not only given temporary protec- 
and shelter, but have placed 135 children in permanent Chris- 
in homes, —a work of which you can realize the magnitude and 
mportance. 

The building is owned by the State, and the last legislature made 
n appropriation to complete the furnishing of the same. The sala- 
ries of our helpers are paid out of a State fund; but, with the excep- 
tion of flour and milk, the food must be furnished by the charitable 
women of the State. We have an excellent school in the building, but 
10 industrial department, as we prefer to place the children in good 
homes rather than to retain and educate them in a public institution. 

May I venture to express the hope that, as you separate and seek 
our various homes, you will take with you, not only pleasant remem- 
brances of your sojourn in our State and your visit to this, our capital 
city, but that you may bear with you kindly thoughts of this institu- 

n, which is the outgrowth of woman’s thought and the embodiment 

her earnest endeavor? 


strength from your 


n 
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Reference having been made to the State prison of Nebras 
Gov. Thayer asked to say a few words with reference to that sy! 
ject: — 


Gov. THAYER.—I wish to make some remarks about the cost of 
keeping our prisoners. It may seem to you that our contract 
a favorable one to the contractor, but he bears all the expenses 
the prison. He pays the salaries of all the officers, from the ward 
to the guards, and subsists them all, with their families. We have 
found by investigation that, taking it all in all, we keep our p 
oners about as cheaply as they do in many of the States of the | 
Furthermore, we have observed in other States that the expendit 
of vast sums of money has often been attended with results wh 
have proved more expensive to the State than the system we emplo 
Knowing the cupidity of many people and the opportunity for ; 
lation of the public funds where parties are charged with the expe: 
diture of such vast sums of money, we think it is a question whet 
on the whole, the system prevailing there is better than 
There is this about it,—that we hold the contractor strictly t 
contract. We know the condition of that prison at all times. Wit 
out wishing to allude to myself, I may say that I make it my bus 
ness to go through every part of that penitentiary very often. [| ¢ 
down when the men are called to their dinner or breakfast, when 
nobody knows that I am coming, and inspect the food. Not 
ago, I took a dish of the same kind of food, and ate it. I dot! 
for two reasons,—to know that the convicts are well fed and that 
they have enough, and that the contractor may know that his wa) 
treating the prisoners will be inspected at all times by the chief 
executive officer of the State. And I have the satisfaction of know 
ing that our prisoners ave well and sufficiently fed. And, while | 
hold this office, I am determined to pursue this course; and the con 
victs who conform to the rules of the prison shall be well treated. 
I owe that to them. I go down occasionally to worship with them, 
so that they may feel and know that those in authority are interested 
in their welfare ; and some of the convicts have told me that th 
were sure they had a friend in the governor, and [ think it ! 
a good influence upon them. I know that the officers of that prison 
are thoroughly humane and kind in their treatment of the convicts. 
Our penitentiary may not compare with the condition of prisons in 
the East, but we are trying to do the best we can. 

So with our insane asylum. I believe it is admirably managed. 
The officers in charge of the prison and of the asylum are alive to 
their duties, and they govern their institutions, more than [| have 
known any institutions to be governed, by wise and humane methods. 

Our friend Sanborn has alluded humorously to the lack of a dom 
on our state-house. Well, that is true. There is none there at 
present. But it is growing by the work of human hands. He spoke 
of it growing from the soil. I have often, in my boyhood, standing 
on Boston Common, looked up to the dome upon the capitol build 
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wondered if human hands ever made it or if it grew. | 

say to Mr. Sanborn that when the dome upon our state- 

completed, if it does not present a more sightly appearance 

dome upon the state-house in the city of Boston, I will 
mending that it be taken down ! 


close of these addresses, the President, i. 2. Giles, took 
and the following resolution, offered by H. C. De Morre, 


jis, Was unanimously passed by a rising vote : — 


. That the members of the Fourteenth Annual Conference of Charities 


tion would hereby acknowledge with gratitude the hearty welcome ex 


t 
} 
I 


them and the generous provisions made for their personal comfort by the 
Lincoln, and that, as members of this Conference, they will bear with 
r homes pleasant memories of the delightful hours spent in this the 


ty of the Plains. 


\ paper was then read on “ The Contract Convict Labor System ” 


Gen. Brinkerhoff (page 106). This was followed by discussion. 


DISCUSSION ON CONVICT LABOR. 


r. Wines.— To those of us who have attended this Conference 
year to year, the subject of contract convict labor is a hack- 
| one; and there is little new to be said about it. It is, however, 

tly understood by the masses. Even in the newspapers, 
they discuss the prison question, we find a great deal that is 

demned by experience and common sense. 

Brinkerhoff, in what he has said, has correctly stated the 
sis of it. He has said, first, that from a business point of view 
ntract system is the most profitable. Again, he has said that 
mount of competition between prison labor and labor outside, 

ch is small under any circumstances, is just as great under one 

m as another, and that under no circumstances ought we to allow 

soners to be idle or employed otherwise than in productive indus- 
competition or no competition. Finally, he has said that the 
tract system is unfavorable to the introduction of a reformatory dis- 
ine in prisons. This covers the entire ground. You may illus- 
» these statements by instances and examples, by statistical tables 
figures; but, when you have arrived at the three conclusions an- 
nced by Gen. Brinkerhoff, you are at the end of the subject, 
far as I understand it. 
But there is a further question, which is of interest to the people 
f Nebraska; that is, the question of different systems of labor in 
risons, and their respective value. We are accustomed to say that 
labor in prisons must be conducted (1) on public account, or (2) 
under the contract system,*or (3) under the lessee system. ‘The dif- 

‘rence between the contract system and the lessee system is that, 
ider the former, the State retains the control of the convicts, while 
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it permits contractors to control their labor ; but, under the lessee 
tem, the prison and the prisoners are farmed out to an individya! 
corporation at some stipulated price. This last, the lessee sys; 
has been abandoned in every Northern State except Nebrask, 
may yet be found in States south of the Ohio River. 

Last year, the National Prison Congress went to Atlanta. 1 
in Georgia, the lessee system is in vogue. We made up our m 
not to say much about it, for fear of giving offence and doing 
instead of good. But we discussed the general subject of p 
organization, management, and discipline. The result of our 
was that the consciences of the people were awakened to the 
mity of the lessee system. A charge of dynamite was put under }: 
with a lighted fuse; and during the past nine months there ha< 
been a tremendous overturning there. We hope that the visit of 4 
Conference to the State of Nebraska will result in like manne: 
awakening the deliberate, earnest thought of the people of this S| 
and that it will lead them to consider whether or not, in this day 
generation, they have a moral right to maintain the lessee system 
prison management in their midst. 

With regard to the financial aspect of the question, I do not k 
that that is any of our business. - If the contract which exj 
between the lessee of the Nebraska penitentiary and the peop! 
Nebraska is satisfactory to the lessee (and I presume that it j 
isfactory to him), to the legislature, and to the people of your Stat 
why, that is the end of that, so far as we are concerned. [ think 
that I am correct if saying that the number of prisoners in your p 
tentiary is about three hundred and fifty, and that the State, 
giving to the lessee the use of the prison and the labor of the ; 
oners free of charge, pavs him in addition forty cents a day for ea 
convict committed to his custody. Any one of you can figure | 
much that amounts to in a year.* But I will say, as a man toler- 
ably well versed in the statistics of prisons throughout the Unite 
States, that it is my deliberate judgment — and I think that it is the 
judgment of this Conference —that every penny of that money 
pure profit to the lessee. Under a wise and judicious administra- 
tion, a penitentiary may be made very nearly, if not quite, sell 
supporting. We know that in some of the Southern States th 
lessee not only pays all expenses, including the guarding, feeding, 
and clothing prisoners, but he pays a bonus to the State in additior 

Gen. BRINKERHOFF.—In Georgia, twenty-five thousand dollars 
year. 

Mr. Wines.—I believe so, and in Alabama over fifty thousand 
dollars. But here in Nebraska the State pays a bonus to the lesse 
of forty or fifty thousand dollars a year, one-half of which at least is 
probably pure profit, if we had access to the lessee’s private books 
If that is satisfactory to the people of Nebraska, we have nothing 
to say. 

But I ask, Is it right or fair or just to’ the prisoner? With no 
reference to the lessee or to the tax-payer, I must be permitted t 


te 


* $0.40 X 350 X 365 = $51,100. 
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interest of the prisoner, that I believe that, of all forms of 
labor, this is the worst for him: and |] object to it 


on that 


vernor has told you that the convicts are well fed: I do 
t it. He has said that he has tasted the food, and found it 
sufficient quantity: I do not doubt ite That the pris 
well clothed and humanely treated: I do not doubt it. I 
ry statement that he has made, and hold him in the high- 
‘ct. But I have visited nearly every prison in the United 
nd many in Europe, and I give you my word that I have 
-| speak as a matter of conscientious obligation,—I have 
en in a prison where I was so filled with the sense of gloom 
ression on the part of the prisoners as in this prison at Lin- 
en I visited it a year or more ago. ‘To-day, I have not seen 
it. Then I saw it all; and I did not see a smile upon one 
face, from the lessee, through the warden and the guards 
the convicts,— not one smile upon a human face. And 
never been in a prison of which I can say the same. 
not here to advise you what to do about it. Discuss the 
mong yourselves. When you consider it, you may come to 
lusion that you are doing the best and only right thing for 
se prisoners. You may conclude that you have the best reforma- 
iscipline in the United States,— better than that at Elmir: 
ou are giving all the moral and secular education, all the 
vard impulse, that it is possible to give. If that is so— But is 
+ so? Isit true? Or is there a duty on the part of the citizens of 
Nebraska to the prisoners confined in this prison, which remains 
lfilled? I put the question. I do not answer it. 
Mr. Wricut.— I wish to take a different point of view of contract 
bor in prisons, the historical point of view. Many of you are aware 
hat the United States was the pioneer of prison reform in the world, 
it is now lagging far behind some other countries in this respect. 
About the beginning of this century, a movement towards prison 
reform was begun in Pennsylvania, first by the Quakers in a society 
re presented in this Conference ; and Pennsylvania has the honor of 
leading as a State in legislation looking towards prison reform. All 
risons up to the beginning of this century throughout the world 
re as John Howard described them about the middle of the last 
ntury, and as Dr. E. C. Wines, the John Howard of our century, 
| found existing in some places. Asa rule, they were in the con- 
ion that many of our county jails are in still, probably some in the 
State of Nebraska as well as elsewhere,— places where prisoners were 
herded together in idleness, filth, and misery. 
the first great step in prison reform was to introduce labor. In 
s, the United States led in the Pennsylvania plan of solitary labor 
a the Auburn plan of associated labor. 
[ think it is fair to say, also, that the United States led in the next 
great movement, which was towards more humane treatment of pris- 
oners, abolishing barbarous punishments. These steps of improve- 
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ment have been followed up by most of the civilized natio; 
the world except Russia, which still remains in a very bad sta: 
A few years before our Civil War, and while our attention 
engrossed with the controversies which led to that war, first [relang 
and then England introduced a new reformatory principle, based ypoy 
the idea that punishment is to reform the prisoner, to save him. ; 
possible, for the State. The United States has not yet accepted th; 
principle, except in a few instances. We have not yet adopted the 
reformatory treatment of prisoners as a principle of legislation, TT) 
essential part of the British system is the shortening of the 
service, and sending the prisoner out for good conduct under a ti 
of-leave, thus trying him before giving him absolute discharge, ay 
introducing the principle of hope instead of fear to govern him. 

Now, what is the reason that we, who were foremost in the m 
ment for prison reform, are now lagging behind? ‘There are sever 
reasons. I think it is fair to say that it is not the fault of any pa: 
ticular governor or legislature or prison officials, but the fault of th: 
people of the United States. Our system of government represents 
the average. It is the government of the average, by the average. 
for the average. It is not the best nor the worst minds that rule ¢! 
people, but the average public opinion. Now, this matter of prison 
reform is a matter of legislation; and it must be brought about | 
public opinion. It cannot be very far in advance of the averag 
public opinion of the country, by which this and kindred questions 
are decided. It is not a matter of educating one governor or « 
prison board, but of educating the whole people. 

One obstacle to the introduction of reformatory methods is po! 
tics in prison management. Our people run to politics. We kno 
the evils that spring from the practice of using public offices for 
political spoils. That is seen most in our great cities, but more or 
less in nearly every portion of our country ; and one of the things w 
are trying to bring about to-day is to take this and that and the other 
thing out of politics,—that is, to have our institutions, educational, 
charitable, penal, used for the purposes for which they were intended, 
for the good of the people, and not for the good of the politicians 
or for party profit. Of all the charitable and penal institutions that 
this Conference has anything to do with, prisons are more under 
the control of politicians than any other class of institutions. Their 
internal arrrangement is too often governed by political reasons. 
This stands as a great obstacle in the way of reformatory treatment 
The contract system we have come to by experience as being 
best thing in a pecuniary view, considering the fact that the prisons 
are to be governed by politicians. If they were going to be gov- 
erned by strictly business men, appointed for business reasons anc 
kept in office during good behavior, I have little doubt that the prof 
which the contractors make would be added to what they pay the 
State, and the prisons could be made more profitable than they ar 
now, provided profit was the object to be sought. But we believe 
that the contract system is wrong in principle. It is farming out the 
function of the government. 
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reat obstacle to reform in prison management is that we 
ney the measure of everything in this country. We carry 
ple too much into the management of our institutions, and 
prisons than elsewhere. The whele question in the mind 
of the majority of persons who have to deal with this sub- 
w near can we get our prisons to be self-supporting? That 
ybstacle in our way. The first thing that the reformatory 
sks is, not that money, but that manhood, shall be made 


ist obstacle in the way is this: that, owing partly to the fact 
State governments have charge of most of our prisoners, we 

t been ‘able to have a proper classification of them. In Ne- 

or instance, there are only about three hundred convicts in the 
tiary ; and the State does not think it can afford to maintain 

in one prison. We ought always to have a separate prison for 

But in Nebraska you have only four women in State prison, 

State would not think it could afford a separate prison under 
onditions. Massachusetts does have a separate reformatory 
men, which is doing a noble work. We all agree that we 
have a separate reformatory for boys. We ought also to 
classification of male convicts, though here I differ from Gen. 

in his line of classification. He draws the line at young 

nvicted for the first offence, between sixteen and thirty,— prob- 
because the Elmira Reformatory draws it there. I see no reason 
n of any age, convicted for the first time, should not have the 

of reformatory treatment. Habitual criminals, when proved 
should be sentenced for life, and kept in prison to protect 
ty. But many a man is led by temptation into committing one 
, who is no better and no worse than the average. No matter 
method of treatment he may receive, he would never commit 
ther crime, This class are “reformed” under any prison system. 
there is another large class who naturally drift into vice and 
because of their low here -dity, their low surroundings, and their 

fect education. When they are convicted of crime, they need 
ing more than merely to be punished. ‘They need to have the 

of their early education supplied by industrial, mental, and 
training. This our prisons do not do, and that is where the 

f the reformatory comes in. It is for this class that a reforma- 
work is specially needed in our prisons. Probably half our 
isoners in State prisons are of this class. An ordinary prison does 
nothing for them except to keep them from disturbing society for a 
time, and to scare them a little, while at the same time it 
upon them the brand of “ prison bird,” and introduces them to 
ompanionship of many noted professional criminals. ‘The re- 
matory prison has undertaken to change the habits and ideas of 


this class. 


tary 


the ¢ 


have stated the obstacles in the way of the next great step in 


prison reform. 


I 


They can only be overcome by a change in public 


inion, and that is what such gatherings as this in which we are now 
met are for. 
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Dr. Dana.— It may be of interest to the people of Nebrask, . 
far as they care for the experience and opinions of the rest of. 
world, to know that at present Great Britain, by general admiss 
has the best prison system extant. Among the things they ) 
be settled, and the principles they deem established, are: 
penal institutions are no longer to be conducted with a vi 
ing them pecuniarily profitable to the State ; (2) that politics ar 
to be allowed to enter into or in any way affect their adminis: 
(3) that the State account system of labor is, all things consid 
the best for the reformatory purposes always to be kept in view, a 
avoids most of the complications connected with the contract sys 
Further, let me add, in England, among penologists and _priso: 
formers, the lessee system has been wholly repudiated, and is reg 
as a relic of a barbarous age, a reminder of the brutal methods | 
in vogue in convict establishments. Under these accepted princi 
of prison management, crime in Great Britain has been of | ve 
steadily diminishing ; and the number of her prisons has fallen 
one hundred and thirteen to fifty-nine, while uniformity, economy, a 
improved administration have at the same time been secured. — 


I 


TECHNOLOGIC TRAINING IN REFORM SCHOOLS, 


Mr. L. S. FuLton.— I agree with Gen. Brinkerhoff in almost eve 
point which he has made on the convict labor question. 

For nine years I had charge of a county penitentiary. The lal 
of that institution was all under contract. When I left there, | t 
charge of what was formerly known as the Western House of Refug 
and the labor of that institution was under contract, every 
seating chairs, the contracts for manufacturing chairs and brus 
having been rescinded because of the dangerous machinery used. 
my first annual report of that institution, | opposed working the boys 
in that way; and advocated the introduction of a variety of trades. 
That was seventeen years ago. My idea then was that the only way 
in which we could teach more trades was to induce men who wer 
engaged in the various manufacturing industries to contract for the 
labor of our inmates, but the trouble was men could not be found 
who were willing to risk their capital in working boys. All that co 
be done in addition to what we were then doing was to enter int 
contract with a man to manufacture shoes, and we ran along in that 
way for about fifteen years. I could find no way out of this dilemma 
until about two years ago, when I received a communication from Mr. 
Letchworth, saying that he was coming to see me about an important 
project. In a few days he came; and, during a long conversation 
that I then had with him, he told me about the technological system 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in Boston, and said 
that he had a set of their models. After he got through, I said: “That 
is a very practical idea. I would like to have it adopted in this inst 
tution.” We then agreed that we would see the president and secre- 
tary and treasurer of the board. After a conference with them, it was 
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| to call a meeting of the board. A meeting was held, a com- 
‘ee was appointed to consider the subject, a favorable report was 
d. which was unanimously adopted by the board, and an 
riation was asked and granted by the legislature, with which 
blished in our institution this technologic idea of trade schools. 
n ambitious to accomplish the largest amount of work with 
‘smallest expense, for it was then considered that he was a model 
endent who could do this. I was trying all I could do to 
-e these boys earn a large amount of money, so as to make the 
apita expenditure as small as possible. But I have changed my 
s | believe that the cost of maintenance should not be taken 
account. We should be economical in our expenditures, but 
iid not seek to have large earnings. We should try to make what 
can of the boy, not what we can make out of him. 

Our first shop was a carpenter and joiner’s; the second, a wood 

ner and pattern-maker’s; the third, a blacksmith’s; the fourth, a 

klayer and plasterer’s ; and the fifth,a foundry. We have already 

, shoemaker’s and tailor’s shops. We have it in contemplation to 

blish three other industries,—a machine shop, a drawing-school 
free hand and mechanical and architectural drawing, and the 
tion of green-houses to teach floriculture. The shops now in 
tion are models of their kind. Our carpenter shop has twenty 
nches, each supplied with a complete set of the very best tools 

e, and a place in each bench for every tool used. The boys are 
wight to keep their tools in order, that there is a place for everything, 
nd that everything must be in its place; and, wnen they are through 
each bench is iocked up. Our instructor in this department is 

man whose equal you will hardly find. He is an educated gentle- 
man, and has the faculty of imparting instruction and of managing 
boys, though you would never hear him speak above an ordinary 
rhe boys are greatly interested in their work, because they are 

t working for the State, but for themselves. ‘They are more manly, 

reliant, and cheerful than under the old system. ‘This teacher 
only gives instruction in the use of tools, but he tells them all 
ibout the lumber that they use, the different kinds and qualities, how 
ine differs from hemlock, oak, ash, or other timber, what they are 
sed for and why, how they season, shrink, and warp,—such things 
is a master mechanic never thinks of telling his apprentices. Every- 
The last half-hour 
takes them to a class room, and gives them an exercise in drawing. 
(hey make everything after a drawing, making their own measure- 
nts from a scale: plain butt joints, mitre, dovetail, and blind dove- 
tail joints ; doors, window frames, newel posts, brackets, etc. 

We recently erected a laundry, thirty by sixty feet. The entire 
york of carpentry and joinery, masonry, painting, etc., was done by 
he boys; and it is as good a building of its kind as there is in Roch- 

We are now at work taking out the narrow windows and re- 
moving the bars from the front of our buildings, and replacing them 
with new windows of the ordinary width. The boys are making new 
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box window frames and casing the windows, and the work ; 
done as it would be by any adult mechanic we could employ. : 
prises old mechanics to see how well they work. In the wood-ty 
and pattern-making, blacksmith’s, bricklayer’s, and plasterer’s 
and foundry, the method of instruction is similar to that of 1 
penter and joiner’s shop,— scientific, thorough, and practical, \ 
said that we could not teach masonry, but we do. They first 
brick, learn to break joints, turn corners, and put in the hea 
course. ‘Then they lay them up in mortar. After a few courses 
been put up, they take them down, scrape off the mortar before 
hardened, mix the mortar, and build it over again. Then they , 
the entire building, setting the door and window sills, caps 
frames, and complete the entire building, cornice and all. ‘| he 
taken down and rebuilt, each time introducing some new sty\ 
work. Thus they learn the entire trade. In the same way, they 
to plaster, having two model rooms, with door and window-frames_ 
one for the rough coat, the other for the finishing coat. These 
are plastered and replastered, the mortar having been scraped off q 
worked over and used again. Thus they become skilled work: 
Besides this work, they have three and a half hours in school | 
day, and three or more hours for recreation ; and they are as cheer! 
and happy as any like number outside. 

I would like to mention a boy who ran away from us, was gone | 
months, spending thirty days of that time in the Cleveland Wor 
house, thirty days in the Cincinnati Workhouse, thirty days in the D 
troit House of Correction, and ten days in the Erie County W 
house. After all this, he came back, asked to be taken in, said he 
wanted to earn his badges and go out in an honorable way. | took 
him in. No one seemed to care to have him, but one day the ; 
structor in the carpentry and joinery department said to me he wou 
like to try him in his shop. I placed him there; and he is nowa 
first-class mechanic, earning at his trade in a neighboring village ty 
dollars and a quarter a day. 

If any of you are interested in reform schools or similar work, | 
me advise you to go to work at once and convince your pond 
managers or directors of the practicability of teaching your boys 
trades, transform your institutions into schools of technolog ry, where 
you will not only educate the head, but the hands also, and make 
your boys skilled workmen at some trade or calling, sending them 
out armed and equipped to fight life’s battles honorably and su 
fully, and to become self-reliant, self-respecting, and self-supporting 
citizens. 

Let each boy learn what he is best adapted for. Some are best 
adapted for working in wood, others in metal. The way I do is to 
take the boy’s history ; find out what his father or grandfather, uncle 
or older brothers, work at; talk with him; ask him if he would like 
learn this or that trade. And he is pretty sure to choose, saying, “! 
would like to learn carpentry, because Uncle John was a carpenter’ 
or, “I would like blacksmithing, because my grandfather was a black- 


td) 
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chanics, but I do the best I can with them. When a boy is 
d to a shop, I make him promise that he will obey the rules of 
_ work faithfully, learn rapidly as possible, be kind to his 
ct] r. and follow that trade for a livelihood. 
\ DeLEGATE.— Are your boys committed for a definite time, or are 
at liberty to discharge them? 
Mr. Ful ron.— The sentence is indefinite. They may be held dur- 
minority. The board of managers have the power to discharge a 
hen they believe it for the best interest of the b yy, his parents, 
State to do so. 
EGATE.— What is the average time that it takes the boys to be- 
e competent to work at these trades? 
Futron.— Most of them can do very good work in six or 
months. ‘They learn much more readily under our system of 
tion than they do from imitation. 
H. Hart.— We have been talking about prison labor and 
ng at prison statistics. But you have in this city, and almost 
the sound of my voice, an institution which is feeding your 
ns, which is sending out graduates thoroughly trained and fitted 
rime. It is a room fifteen by twenty feet, with a long table in 
»centre. Around this, you will find a number of men playing cards, 
nbling, and telling stories of criminal life and wrong doing. There 
separation between the different classes of prisoners. Wit 
sses are put in with the hard criminals. If a young man is arrested 
r the first time, he goes into jail with a feeling of shame. But here 
s thrown in with men who will harden him with stories of crimi- 
| life, and in the end they will plot together for future crime; and, 
he tries to live a decent life, they will blackmail him. You have in 
is city a woman who has visited all the county jails in this State 
| she says they are nearly all in this same condition. This is one 
{the problems you have to study. Adjoining this room to which I 
ave referred are the cells, built to accommodate twenty prisoners ; but 
ey sometimes have to provide beds for over fifty in a night. A 
lging place for the less dangerous prisoners has been provided in a 
om above the cells. Next to this room is a room for female pris- 
oners, with nothing but a wooden partition between them and a great 
rack under the door, Here is something for you to look after. 


Adjourned at 5 P.M. 


[ place them where they are best suited. They will not all 


FIFTH SESSION. 


Omaha, Sunday night, August 28. 


Che Conference sermon was preached on Sunday morning in the 
¢ Fa) 


Exposition Building, by Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D., from the words, 


“Go and do thou likewise ” (Luke x., 37). 
In the afternoon, Very Rev. Dean Hart, formerly of London, but 
now of Denver, addressed the Conference on the “ Secret of Power 
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( 
in Charitable Undertakings, from the Scientific and the Chrisij, 
Sides.” i 

The fifth session of the Conference was held on Sunday nich; » 
8 P.M., in the Exposition Building, the President in the chair, Praye. 
was offered by Rev. R. W. Hill, D.D. Zi 

The report of the Committee on “Our Duty to the African ay 
Indian Races” was presented by the chairman, Philip C. Garrett 
(page 163). 

A paper by Gen. S. C. Armstrong, on “ The Future of the Afric 
Race,” was read by F. B. Sanborn (page 167). 

An address by F. B. Sanborn, on “The Education of the African 
Race,” followed (page 170). 

Addresses were given by Mrs. O. J. Hiles, of Milwaukee, on “The 
Mission Indians of California” (page 187); Miss Alice C. Fletcher, op 
“The Allotment of Land in Severalty among the Omahas and Winne- 
bagoes ” (page 172); and Rev. Robert W. Hill, D.D., on “ Education 
as a Factor in Indian Civilization” (page 184). 

Adjourned at 10.30 P.M. 


n 
il) 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Monday morning, August 29. 


The Conference met at 9 A.M., the President in the chair. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. H. Chapin, of Lincoln. 

A telegram was read from Rev. R. C. Buckner, of Texas, bringing 
greetings, and announcing that he had been appointed a delegate t 
the Conferefice, but had been unavoidably prevented from attending. 

A letter from Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of California, was read, in 
which she stated that work among neglected children in California is 
going forward with much success. 

On motion of Mr. WRIGHT, it was voted that each speaker in the 
discussions should be limited to ten minutes. 

The reports from States was continued. A letter from Rev. Charles 
A. Allen, State Secretary for Louisiana, was read, saying that no 
report had been prepared from that State. 

Reports were read from Virginia (page 68), Connecticut (page 26), 
Wyoming (page 73), lowa (page 39), Washington Territory (page 68). 

On motion of Mrs. DinsMoRE, a committee was appointed to visit 
and report on the Children’s Hospital of Omaha. Mr. Charles D. 
Kellogg, Mr. N. S. Rosenau, and Mrs. J. S. Sperry were named as the 
committee. 
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Committee on Time and Place (page 265) was announced. 

report of the Committee on Moral and Industrial Education 

de by the chairman, Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D. (page 243). 

Elizabeth B. Fairbanks, of Milwaukee, reported for the Stand- 

mmittee on Child-saving Work. It was simply a word of in- 

ion to the reading of the papers prepared at the request of the 
Mrs. FAIRBANKS said : — 


subject, Child-saving Work, suggests that all our children are 
cer. They must be rescued, for upon them depends the future 
of our country. The great body of children who have 
s need saving as well as the comparatively small number who 
meless and neglected. ‘To save the average child from idle- 
morance, suffering, and crime is a field of labor so broad that 
ustly be called the most important work of the age. The 
lem of “how to save the child, and give the State the man,” is 
m being solved, though great advancement is being made in 
lirection through faithful, intelligent effort. As to child-saving 
its strict sense, Mr. Letchworth’s able paper on “ Children of the 
” presented to the Conference two years ago, and Mrs. Vir- 
[. Smith’s excellent report of one year ago, cover so much of 
und that little new can be said. Of this child-saving work 
: but two divisions, prevention and cure. Under the head of 
tive work come the causes of vice in children. Are they 
ignorance, intemperance, poverty? And can the cure be 
in compulsory education of an industrial and moral nature, 
laws, State custody of homeless children ? 
present for your consideration a few short papers, whose 
rs write from large experience. 


A paper on “Children’s Homes” was read by Mrs. S. W. Pierce, 
‘nport, Lowa, of which the following is a brief abstract :— 

lhe homes of needy children should be frequently visited; and, 
other means of rescue have failed, the children should be 
removed into good families, so far as such families can be secured. 
The greatest caution should be exercised here. ‘Too many people 
want to take children for their own sake, and not for the child’s 
good. It is usually only the most attractive children that are in 
lemand. Cripples and uncomely children are less liable to imposi- 
m in institutions than in families. In an experience of nineteen 
years in one home, Mrs. Pierce felt that ninety-five per cent. of the 
children grew into respectable citizens. Homes for children should 
be conducted on the cottage plan, with little families of from fifteen 
to twenty, with children graded according to age and capacity. A 
kind, motherly, Christian woman should preside over each cottage. 
The better nature of children is developed by coming in contact 


with pure minds. Therefore, personal work with children should 
be emphasized. 
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A paper on “ The Children of Shinbone Alley” was read 
R. W. Hill (page 229). 

A paper on “ Reclamation of Children” was yead by A. S. \ 
superintendent Franklin County Children’s Home, Columbu 
(page 236). 

Papers on “ Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and Child: 
J. G. Shortall, Chicago, and on “Child-saving Work,” b 
Prince, of Illinois, were read by title. 

A paper on “The Economy of the State in the Care of Dx 
and Neglected Children,” by Mrs. Virginia T. Smith, of Conn: 
was read by Mrs. Fairbanks (page 238). 

A paper by Miss Louise J. Kirkwood, of New York, on “H 
Teach Little Girls to Sew,” was read by Miss Bertha Byers, of 
the following is an abstract :— 


( 


Little children as young as five or six years of age should learn 1 
use of the implements which they are to use before the actual stit 
are taken. ‘Their muscles may not yet be strong enough to \ 
scissors certainly or dexterously, but they may be drilled int 
easy use of the needle and thimble. It may take a lesson o; 
teach each one to readily show the right or left hand, when 
for; but a short lesson will generally suffice to teach th 
to promptly show the thimble finger. There is a reward 


Ci 


stage of progress in capping this finger with the bright new t 
Give the children a little time to get used to wearing it, then 
out the finger and thumb which must take the needle. As! 
to show you and at the same time tell you that it is “ betwee) 
first finger and thumb of the right hand” that they must hold 


needle. To-these several members may soon be intrusted 
needle, which is to be taken from the cushion as it is passed 

All the children have a needle now. ‘Talk to them a little about 
Let them look through the eye, and feel the sharp point. Then 
must now try to place the eye end of the needle against 
or outer side of the thimble (which they have on the middle fing 
without the assistance of the left hand. The teacher must know 
how she does this herself, and should make the motions before | 
class very slowly. The little chubby fingers may find this a diffi 
task, but they will learn it little by little. Rest then, with a sor 
between. Then try again. Some will get it easily, some will ne 
the guiding touch of the teacher’s hand; but all will surely try. 1! 
they drop thcir needles, do not take the class time to find 
They will be careful the next time. 

Now, for taking the stitch without the thread. The left hand here 
comes up for its first lesson ; for it must hold an edge or a fold of th 
little one’s apron or dress, in which the stitches are to be taken. 
They will be mock stitches, to be sure; but never mind, there are 
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thead, and these play tite hes will 
t when the time comes for them. 
left hand holding t] 


needle properly pla 


make 


apron o1 s all ready for the 
against the and raised, 
» teacher can see it, she tells t class to stick the needle in 
the cloth, pointing the wards themsel , as 
me, to pull it through (with the right hand) as she counts 
eet the needle in positi yn again 

ahd slowly. 
them thoroughly in this exercise. ary it with an air which 

to make the exercise 


nst the thimble as 


swinging movement. ‘This will 

, the motions and changes of this exercise can be easily made, 

tribute to each a suitable length of thread. : 
teacher may then show the class how to 

veen the first finger and thumb of the left hand, how to 

tle, and how to pass the eye of the needle over the end of 

If here and there is found one who finds a different way 

ding the needle which is easier for her, let her have her way. 

mph in this case is in getting the needle threaded. 

lass has now reached the point when tl 

ken up, on which the steps are so 

The teacher should 

: the direction, sla 


take the end of the 


‘“* Practice ( 
} : lu ¢ t} 
piain marked tl 
, 

Mak _ 


ise of the 
nt of the n lle cc. Many points 
ir to her which can be easily shown ylackboard. 
: children are as young n suggested, the cutting 
ng will need to be done for them. Other points 
| be found in the “ Directions for tl 


as has b a 


e Use of 
ich, with the “ Sewing Primer,” includes what seem to be 
needful instructions a method the 
1as been to make 


ish d, success 1S certal 


{ 


trongest endeavor 


use of the needle a pleasur 


his 
iper on “ Children’s Homes, thei 
id by Mrs. Lucretia V. Gorga 


ig is an abstract :— 


tion,” 


+ 


t consideration should be a he location. 
or knoll, from which the surface water will quickly 
where good drainage may be 


iu 


run 
had, is essential. In 
be dry and airy and exposed to the sun. 


the 
il 


a word, it 
lor public econ- 
home should be near some large community, where in addi- 


here may be the further advantages of churches, schools, and 
| entertainments. 


Mistakes have been made in regarding large 


ises as essential to economic management and the industrial 

of children. There is no economy in a location remote 

m a business centre; and, while it is true that children should be 

trained to habits of industry, it should be remembered that this labor 
uld 


{ never be productive except by retaining children beyond the 
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age at which they should be placed in families, the primary o| 
being to bring children under the best possible training while wai; 
for adoption. ‘This can best be secured by small premises and m 
erate-sized buildings. Kitchen and flower gardens, playgrou 
lawn, and neatly kept walks and drives are sufficient for the 
trial training of little children. In any locality, an abundanc 
good water is essential, The day-rooms occupied by the chi 
should have a southern exposure, and properly arranged nurs: 
will diminish doctors’ bills. In the arrangement of the house, 
mary consideration should be given to the care, comfort, and culty 
the children ; while at the same time the convenience of the 
agers of the household should be regarded. The home life s! 
approach as nearly as possible the ideal family life. The imp: 
of such a home on a child’s mind is one of the best guarantees 
happy, prosperous, and useful future. 


io, 2 


DISCUSSION ON CHILD-SAVING WORK, 


Dr. Byers.— It seems to me evident from the last paper present 
as well as from the experience of those familiar with our reforn 
and child-saving institutions, that there is not proper discrim 
made between the classes of children with which we have 
We have heard this morning of the utterly depraved class, 
hetedity and early environment. It would seem almost the 1 
course of events that these children, running as they natu! 
into the hands of the police,— there are no other hands open to t 
— should be put at once right along with the criminal class, as b 
less hopeful; and yet we do not classify adult criminals 
adults who go wrong in any such way as that. The very fact 
hereditary condition and of these vicious sufroundings is th 
claim that such children have upon society for the best, wisest, 
most humane treatment that can be given to such a child. 1T) 
of our jail system has been want of discrimination. We have a 
in Ohio forbidding sheriffs to put juveniles in the jail with adult | 
oners, and yet the county does not provide the sheriff with th 
of separation. We have a State reformatory school, to whic! 
from ten to sixteen years of age, upon having committed a c 
may be sent ; and yet there are parents who use it for the purpos 
unloading their children upon the State for the State to take « 

[A voice: “ That is in Ohio.”|] Yes, in proud, grand, good ol 

We are not free from mistakes. Within the past week, a young » 
came and asked my assistance to place her child in an ind 
home for girls. I asked her, “ What has your child done?” ar 
said, “* Nothing: only I thought it would be a good place for her. 
I said: “‘ You were there once. Was it a good place for you? Lid you 
like it when you were there? At what age were you dismissed?’ 
She said, “ Eighteen,” and that she did not like it much when she 
was there. I said: “ You did not like it when you were there. Now, 
your child,— how about that? Where is your husband?” And she 
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» js a possibility that I could get married.” ‘There was a mother 
to imprison her child from the age of five to eighteen for the 
rid of her care. We have in our Industrial Home for 


‘] have been unfortunate ; but, if I could get rid of my child, 


\ Ik with your 
n if they would come to me; and they almost always do. That 
id, “I am nine years old.” I said, “* No, you are five.” 
she said, “I am nine.” The facts are that her sister was 
there two years ago; and they said they would have brought 
ther one, only she was five. And in two years she is nine years 
ind forced upon the State by proceedings that have been hasty, 
ised, and positively criminal. The obligation rests upon the 
ind society to discriminate carefully between the criminal class 
d reforming and the other class of unfortunate children who 
ed assistance, to be placed in the proper position of self- 
yrt and self-respect. 
|. W. SKINNER, of New York.—I was glad to hear the paper upon 
Children of Shinbone Alley.” I have been in that alley. I 
think it is in New York. ‘They have a number of Shinbone 


Lit 


: ch are called Hell’s Kindergartens, where children are 
-d in vice and crime; but, in New York, we have established 
;to take the children from these alleys. The work that goes on 
»is one of importance, that of manual education and mental and 
training, which is done very effectively. We have there schools 
children who come from these alleys are taught to cook; and 


» iy 


first lessons they have to perform is to take their lesson 
i00ls. We have our sewing-schools, a carpente 
x, and various things, cultivati 


ime; but I really think that the best thing we do is 1 


| cook a dinner at home the same as they have cook 


*n away from those surroundings, ’e have to-day a strong 


nt of testimony in favor of family homes. One paper is in favor 
titutions, but the others generally favor family homes. A few 
ago, we had on this stage the spectacle of a man who had had 
of an industrial home for twenty years stating that he had 
any good had come of his industrial school. I am glad to 

that he has reformed in the line of manual training, and that he 

r this to devote his attention to training the hands, minds, and 

a state of freedom,— not to have boys and girls surrounded 
prison walls for their homes, kept within bolts and bars, with 
icemen for their parents, and then turn out jail birds, but let them 
e their freedom, give them an opportunity to develop their powers. 
r system — that of the Children’s Aid Society of New York — was 
hat was started some thirty years ago,—of putting children at 
in families. We do not believe in the intermediate stage. No 
ibt, it is in some instances very beneficial and useful; but there 
Sa pressure upon us, such a great multitude to be cared for that 
said, If there is any child here without a home, we will find him 
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one. There is a home for every child, and we tried the ex; 
of putting them into homes. After twenty or thirty years’ ex) 
we can point to thousands and thousands of good homes 1! 
been provided. In our very last report there are some twent 
of letters from individuals who have written to us, in substa 
ing: We should be in New York on the road to ruin, onl 
taken West. Now, we have land and property, we are respe 
in good positi ns ; and we owe it to the fact of the interest 
us by the Children’s Aid Society. It has been said that 
dren’s Aid Society was sending out people to poison the w! 
try, and that they were becoming an army of tramps. N 
deny that, and we call for a witness the Secretary of this Cor 
who can prove it to be untrue; for he investigated the case: 
hundred and forty children who had been sent to Minnesota 
found that nine-tenths of those that were under thirteen ye 
were doing well. We sent a man to investigate the industri 
and prisons of Wisconsin. He took up case by case, and e; 
every one of them; and the result of it was, I think, that tl 
some five or six inmates that were reported as coming f: 
York, but there were only two in which there was a sus} 
they could possibly have come from the Children’s Aid § 

Mr. ELmMoreE said that he would repeat what he had alr 
that children taken from an institution and turned loose wit! 
one to look after them “go to the bad.” He did not doubt t 
preceding speaker was honest in his belief that the record 
institutions to which he referred had been examined; but 
records contained the history of 2,100 inmates, and the in\ 
were there but two hours, it would have been impossible to 1 
thorough examination. He believed that the children sent 
the Children’s Aid Society had taught crimes that were unk: 
the children of the rural districts, and that no such childre 
be sent out without having properly appointed persons to lo 
them and keep watch of them. 

Mr. Srorrs.— The system prevailing in Michigan is 
agency system. One of the duties of the county agent 
child that is arrested for crimes or misdemeanor cannot be t 
the case is submitted to the examination of this agent. Eve 
has to report the name of the child to the county agent; and 
the case in hand, thoroughly investigates it, and recommend 
court what is to be done with the child. The result is t! 
about thirty per cent. of the children arrested during the | 
have been sent to the Reformatory, and in one of the largest 
the county agent reporting the largest number of arrests, that 1 
is perhaps fifteen per cent., not much more than that. The 
disposed of in a good many ways, the children being sent 
reformatory, or the sentence suspended, and in some cases | 
put under bonds. This is the system adopted in Michigan, ai 
commitment must be indorsed by the county agents before the 
can be received by the superintendent. In regard to placing c! 
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should be undertaken by the State. But, if the State does unde, 
take to support institutions of any kind, they should be abso 
lutely under State control. And by State I mean, of course, ay 
governmental body, whether city, county, or commonwealth. 

Mr. Hart.— As I have been referred to as having investigated th, 
cases of three hundred and forty children placed out in Minnesot, 
and the inference seemed to be that my report was an unqua 
approval, I would hardly be willing to allow the audience to ¢ 1y 
with that view. You will find in the Proceedings of the Confere; 
of 1884 at St. Louis the paper which I then read on “ Placing Oy 
Children in the West,” page 143, in which I tabulated the results 
that inquiry. I will refer to two or three points. There were { 
charges made against the society: first, that vicious and depray 
children were sent out; second, that children were placed in hon 
without proper inquiry, and often ill-used; third, that the society, 
having disposed of the children, leaves them to shift for themsely 
without further care; fourth, that a large portion turn out 
swelling the ranks of pauperism and crime. I said in that paper, 
the charge of placing children without proper investigation, we fea 
the society must plead guilty; and I went on to describe the plans 
pursued. Notice was published in the local papers announcing the 
distribution of forty children in Minnesota. The children arrived 
about half-past three, and within three hours the children were near) 
all disposed of. The children were not indentured, but free to leave: 
and the farmers were free to dismiss them, if they proved unsatis- 
factory. When this report was made, these children had been i 
Minnesota only three years; and sixteen per cent. were found d 
badly and about four-fifths doing well. Out of the three hundred 
forty, about ten per cent. were girls over twelve years of age; 
have been unable to find any case of the girls that was thoroug 
satisfactory. One girl that was considered the most satisfact 
Nobles County, went to the bad. She need not have done so, 
had been carefully supervised. 

The supervision of these children not being sufficient, the so 
was not encouraged to send more. I would be the last one | 
injustice to the Children’s Aid Society. We regard it as a 
charity. But their work has been done at too little expense 
work must be conducted with careful judgment. If it were ca: 
done, and if the children were well supervised, and were n 
out over the age of fourteen, we should have little cause fo! 
plaint. Our examination showed, with reference to children u1 
thirteen years of age, that four-fifths were doing well. If proper!) 
placed and thoroughly supervised, we are willing to take our 
share of these young children in Minnesota. 

Mrs. DinsMoor.— Last winter, as probably all the people of Ne- 
braska know, there was a bill introduced into the legislature asking {01 
a State school for dependent children, modelled after the school in 
Michigan, which is the leading school of that character in the world, 
and doing the grandest work. I hope that those present who opposed 
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vill shortly meet Mr. Storrs, and learn from him the effect 
bill on the State of Michigan. Minnesota has opened a 

the same character, precisely the same as that which we 

| in this State. I only wish to call the attention of the 

Nebraska to the necessity of such a school, and to the fact 
ther States are feeling the same necessity and meeting it. 

_ SPERRY.— Is there any one here who has had experience in 
iomes for children? I advertise for homes, but I do not like 


oRRS.— We do so also, but we do not always approve the 
One of the most disagreeable things in connection with this 
to refuse to allow a child to go to families that apply, but an 
ed agent soon knows what a family wants a child for. If 
nt it for a drudge, he tells them they cannot have the child. 
\pa C. BITrENBENDER asked that Mrs. A. B. Slaughter, 
itendent of the Home for the Friendless, Lincoln, might be 
to take part in the discussion. 


. SLAUGHTER.—I have been superintendent of the Home for 
Friendless at Lincoln ever since it first opened, and | have 
| many lessons in regard to placing children in homes. We 
ircular that we send to those who wish to adopt children or 
them into their homes, asking many questions ; and in many 
‘es we visit the home, if we are in doubt, before the child goes 
[ find that business men will sometimes recommend to me 
ns as good and responsible whom, on investigation, we find are 
be trusted; and so what we call first-class business men are 
the ones to recommend a home. I have also found that 
men are not the ones to recommend families. I have 
‘gislators, after returning to their homes, to send applica- 
children for other parties, recommending them as being 
, and upon investigation found that the would-be foster father 
the habit of drinking intoxicating liquors ; 


S 


and we have a rule 


e never place a child in the home where liquor is used. We 
yund some difficulty in ascertaining whether the homes are just 
ice or not, and we feel it is better not to make out the 
yption until we are sure the parties are worthy of the child 
vish to receive into their homes. We visit these homes ; 
are 


papers 


and, 
not such as they should be, the parties are required to 


rn the children, and we find them another place. We have placed 
rly two hundred children in homes in Nebraska. We prefer 
they should be placed in our own State. ‘The interstate com- 
e bill has crippled our work somewhat; but I am assured that 
to have a pass, and I expect to visit every home where our chil- 
are before the cold weather comes, that I may know that they 
well clothed and fed and that their surroundings are pleasant. 

Mr. RoseENAU.—I have been sorry to observe that 


here, as in 
‘ } . 1 : 7 .. . . 
st all bodies made up largely of the officers of institutions, 
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repressive work is made prominent, while preventive work is 
I would rather see preventive work take up all the time, | 
we do that work properly, we shall not have so much rm 
other. What I want to call your attention to particularly is 
thing: that industrial education, as commonly underst 
properly industrial education. ‘This distinction has been 1 
accurately by Prof. Adler of New York. He has est 
New York a workingmen’s school as a type of an improy 
educational means. He shows there how to educate child 
proper way to make them good men and women and to 
from vice. Industrial education as practised there is nothi 
development of the Froebel system. It begins with the ch 
third year, and carries it through the kindergarten until its s 
The child then goes into the workingmen’s school until its | 
year, and to the night school for three years afterward. [1 
the child is well educated. At the age of seventeen, he c 
with not only an industrial education, but an education eq 
superior, to that afforded by any high school in America. ‘| 
instance of the way the education of the senses and of the 
carried on at the same time, I went into the classes in m 
drawing. ‘The pupils averaged, I should say, eleven years of 
boys. ‘They were proving that the square of the hypothenuse 
to the sum of the squares of the other two sides of the tri 
did not get to that till I was fifteen or sixteen years old. He 
little fellows with drawing paper before them and coloring wit 
ink, drawing as neatly as any architect’s clerk, construct 
squares upon the sides of the triangle, and dividing them 
proving that there were as many on the two sides as th 
on the longest side. And they did not require any teacher 
them at their work. The teacher stood in a corner with 
talked, while the little fellows went on with their work 
teacher wefe watching them. The sense of the child 

by the drawing, its mind by the mathematical problem. 
went into the classes in natural history, composed of | 
girls from eleven to twelve years of age. They were e: 
that time in the study of a class of animals represented in 
form by the lobster and in its smallest by the sand-flea. | 
of these children had heard the history of the sand-flea; a 
had, in a pair of forceps, a little sand-flea that had been 

in alcohol. ‘They held the forceps in the left hand, and | 
right hand drew the sand-flea upon the paper before them. 
were acquiring a knowledge of free-hand drawing at the sai 
that they were learning natural history. The child’s sense wa 
cated by the drawing, and its mind by the study of the 
habits. The chief merit of the school is that, with less th 
hundred children, none of whom is fourteen years of age, | 
they have not yet graduated the first class, they expend about fi 
thousand dollars a year for salaries. In other words, they 
that it takes a better teacher to instruct younger than older chi 
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tion System” was read by Philip C. Garrett (page 206), who pre 
it with the following words : — 


The paper which I have in my hand was written before I had gee 
the report of the committee or Dr. Hoyt’s paper. My own ey, 
ence as commissioner of immigration had led me to take some, 
different views from those there expressed. But the fact ot 
ing seen those papers will explain what would seem to be a ¢ 
antagonism than really exists, appearing to amount in some pas 
sages almost to an attack on them. In point of fact, I do not dix. 
sent from the views therein expressed as to the desirableness 
excluding paupers and criminals, so far as they can be excluc 
from our shores. What I dissent from is the suggestion as 
mode of change and the method of accomplishing it. Yet, 
seeing that report, I think that I could assent to all but the 
change suggested in the proposed new act of Congress. Howevye 
I will read what I have written. 


F. B. Sanborn followed with an address on “ Regulation of Imm 
gration ” (page 212). 


DISCUSSION ON IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. Bipp_te.—I have been very much interested in listeni: 


the reports which have just been read, more especially that of 
committee. It has, however, surprised me. It seems to me that | 


committee has not gone to the bottom of this matter, as far, at | 

as the law of 1882 is concerned. That law was passed by ( 

at the suggestion of the boards of charities; and, in order to 

its execution out of the hands of politicians, it gave the enforcen 
of it to the Secretary of the Treasury, who is charged with the « 
of carrying-its provisions into effect, so that you cannot have a 
which will give more complete authority to one power tha: 
existing law gives. In order, however, to prevent the control 
matter falling into the hands of politicians, a clause was insert 
which would seem, from the report of the committee, to be object 
able. That clause provided that the Secretary of the Treasury might 
have power to enter into contracts with State Boards of Charities | 
take charge of the local affairs of immigration in the ports wit! 
their State, and to provide for the support and relief of such immi- 
grants therein landing as may fall into distress, under the rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary. 

It is under that authority that the Secretary of the Treasury of 
United States has appointed State boards of charities as commis: 
sioners of immigration. Now, we are asked by the report of this 
committee to petition Congress to pass an act which shall repeal the 
power given to the Secretary to name boards of State charities as com- 
missioners of immigration. Every rule that is now adopted and every 
act done by the commissioners has to be submitted to the Secretary 0! 
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isury of the United States for his opinion, and he alone gives 
nstruction under which the boards act. Before the passage of 
esent act, the authority which is now vested in State boards of 
was vested in the collectors of the ports; and this is still 

e in ports in which there are no State boards of charities. It 
sto me passing strange that such a report should emanate from 


ttee of this Conference, which has heretofore been con- 


in a peculiar degree the champion and friend of State 

charities. 
ther charge that the committee, in its report, brings against the 
act is that there is no penalty affixed to the violation of its 
s. It is only two or three weeks since the commissioners at 
of Boston directed that a passenger likely to be unable to 
for herself should not be permitted to land. The collector 
port of Boston was so informed. ‘The law provides that, when 
n unable to care for himself or, herself without becoming a 
arge, is discovered among the passengers, the commissioners 
] 


eport the same to the collector of the port ; and it is made his 


prevent the landing of such persons. Notice was given by 


lector to the consignees of the ship. ‘The following day it 
d that that passenger had landed, and no one knew where 
The collector of the port of Boston had 


no difficulty in 
that there was a penalty. He turned to the ninth section of 
assenger Act, which provides that it shall not be lawful for the 


¢ 


of any steamship or other vessel to allow anv person or per 


me on board of or leave the vessel without permission of 
cer of customs who has charge of the vessel. For the viola- 
this provision, the master of the vessel was liable to a fine of 
Che collector is also authorized by said act to withhold the 
of any vessel until the provisions of that act are complied 
[his penalty was enforced. ‘The officers of the ship 


that person, and returned her to the vessel from which 


soon 
she 
n taken; and she was carried back to the port whence she 
vele aes . lerst: 1] there could be a ecreater 
at a loss to understand how there could be a greate! 


penalty, 
proper authorities choose to enforce it. 


These two acts are 
ind parcel of each other, and have to be read and enforced to- 
That this act requires to be amended, and that it would be 
le to do so, there is no doubt; but, in my humble opinion, it 

on the lines pointed out by this committee. 
Before the passage of the Immigration Act there were a few State 
only to prevent the arrival of convicts, idiots, and paupers 
within our borders. The Immigration Act has made the law uniform. 
Since its passage there has been a great change in the character of 
the passengers arriving at our ports. In the port of Philadelphia, 
uring the year ending June 30, 1886, one hundred and eighty five 
passengers were returned to the countries whence they came. The 
elect has been that the steamship companies, not wishing to have 
the expense of taking them back without pay, cause a rigid scrutiny 
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to be made among those applying for passage to our ports, ay 
all such as are likely to fail to pass our inspection. Despat 
been sent to the port of Philadelphia from Liverpool, 
whether, in the event of the sale of tickets to passengers ot 
classes, they would, on arriving here, be permitted to land: 
notification that they would not, the Liverpool agents have | 
structed not to allow them to sail. Doubtless, many are land 
who should not be; but I am satisfied that, as a class, those now 
ing are greatly superior to those who arrived before the passa 
this act. This being true at the port of Philadelphia, it is |jJ 
be so at the port of New York and elsewhere, 

Whether it would be desirable to recommend that Congress 
so amend the laws that the number of immigrants arriving 
ports would be greatly lessened is a serious question. On! 
time before leaving Philadelphia, I was called upon by a gent 
coming, not from one of the new States, in which, from the ma 
improvement, houses and railroads are building, but from that 
old State of Rhode Island. He was the owner of a large estate 
told me that it was utterly impossible for his neighbors and himse 
to procure a sufficient number of farm hands to cultivate the lands 
that section; that, if I could send him one hundred hands, he \ 
guarantee that every one of them would receive remunerative em 
ment within twenty-four hours. My duties require me to visit a 
tions of Pennsylvania, and during the present year I have be 
almost every county of that State ; and, if there is any one thing 
I have heard more than another, it is that they are short of la 
This applies not only to the agricultural portions of the State, 
also to the manufacturing districts. We who have lately visited | 
coln, and have driven through this great and growing city, know 
everywhere labor is in demand, without which this great 
would be impossible. If we restrict emigration, in my opinion, i 
will not be long before we shall have such a demand for the repeal! 
such laws that Congress will be unable to resist it. 

It has been suggested that, before allowing an immigrant to land 
the United States, he should be required to have a certificate fr 
the consul at the port from which he sailed, vouching for his ¢ 
character. The evidence upon which the consul was to grant this 
certificate was to be on vouchers furnished by the person desiring | 
emigrate, from the municipal authorities of his last legal settlement 
Does any one suppose that it would be possible for any able-bodied, 
desirable citizen of Germany, or, indeed, any other continental nation 
of Europe, to procure from governmental authorities any certificat 
which would facilitate his emigration from his native country? We 
all know that these countries are only willing that their undesirable 
citizens should leave them, and every possible obstacle is used t 
prevent the emigration of honest, hard-working men and women. 
{ trust that this subject may not be acted on without most careful 
consideration. 

Dr. H1tt.— To one who has travelled over this country, it would 


( 


ee 
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ugh there is a great lack of skilled labor. And t 
s the character of the immigration into this country, a 

at the port of arrival, it is evident that we are receiv- 
laboring people who come to our country without 
the conditions under which they will be expected to 


Aen 


bring with them certain characteristics which — good 
i 


erhaps, in their country are altogether foreign to ours; 
nsequence of this is that in many places labor has not the 
r the market value it possessed in times past, when every 
labored expected to receive, and was able to command, 
nuneration for his work. Hence, in a measure, the outcry 
is a glut of the labor market. ‘This foreign labor, clinging 


he neighborhood of the Atlantic ports, has forced down 

value of work to such an extent that it is impossible for 

ing American citizens to compete. The American work- 

mands more than bare food for himself and family. He 

lis entitled to a measure of comfort and social privilege. 

s that labor has dignity, that he is not a feon; and, when his 

lemands cannot be granted, he turns to the broad acres of 

and seeks under new conditions a home for his family. 

rt has been made to protect the American laborer. Some- 

; been done in the line of restriction of undesirable immigra- 

Much more should be done than has yet been accomplished. 
ion should be based on principle, not on race prejudice. 

ould endeavor to restrict the honest class of laborers, those 

work for an amount of wage not sufficient to maintain a 

his family in comfortable circumstances. But thus far we 

lied the rule of restriction only in one direction. On the 

ist, it is felt that a large importation of cheap coolie labor is 

and an outcry went out from that coast, which resulted 

ition of Chinese immigration. But on the Eastern coast 

has been no restriction of any similar class; and European 

labor has entered into free competition with American labor 

iment of the latter and to the lowering of the standard of 

s below the living scale. We have heard it said that in the iron 

al districts of Pennsylvania there is a scarcity of skilled labor ; 

any approach to remunerative wages were given, it is certain 

men to keep the smelting furnaces in operation could be secured. 

ghout the country there are multitudes of men who are ready 

into any form of honest labor, provided they can receive 

compensation. But as long as our ports are opén to semi- 

slave labor, as long as it is possible to bring in laborers who will 

vork for fifty cents a day and maintain a family thereon, you cannot 

get men, born in this country, who have brains and energy, to enter 

to competition or to accept employment which degrades them to 

the pauper level. They naturally drift out West, and take up that 

magnificent farming country which stretches beyond the Missouri ; 

ind thus they give to that section a producing population, which will 


ep 


eed ultimately a large portion of the world. So there are certain 


nt 
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evils connected with unchecked immigration which should be speo: 
ily eliminated; but the same rule should be applied to all secs; 
alike, to the East as well as to the West. Immigration which js y 
sirable, which is immoral, which is degraded, which is contracted 
as servile labor, which openly antagonizes our institutions and | 
should be prohibited. No labor which comes under these objectio, 
be it German or Italian, Irish or English, whether it comes 
Sweden or from China, should be permitted to have entran 
The world should be taught that America, while a free country. 
pects all men to meet upon equal terms, and obey the same laws, 
aid in the true development of a common country. 

Mr. GAaRRET?Y.— I wish to make a practical suggestion on this 
ject. ‘The number of immigrants arriving at the port of N 
is sO enormous as compared with all other ports that, practica 
immigration there seems to govern the general question. | 
it is because of this that the evils which exist there only, per 
are those which seem to be all inclusive. I would like to suve 
whether it would not be more efficacious, and more appropria 
the difficulties of the case, if instead of endeavoring to enact a 
law, which does not seem necessary except at the port of New \ 
there should be a new Board of Immigration there. It is a. 
in the application of the provisions of the present law which 
the entrance of this vast horde of paupers and criminals, with w! 
the almshouses and prisons of New York are filled. That chai 
with an amendment, or amendments, of the present law, in the ¢ 
tion of some provisions of the proposed law, would cover the g 
much better than if an entirely new law were enacted and 
one repealed. 

President GILEs.— Some years ago, when the State Board of ( 
ities was organized in Wisconsin, we found certain things | 
that troubled us. First, children in the poorhouses. On s! 
that question, we made up our minds that that ought not 
and we got legislation to prevent it. Another thing was assis! 
immigration from the Eastern States. I did not blame those Si 
for our people had been doing the same thing, helping others 
still further West. But there was, also, assisted immigration 
foreign countries. A large proportion of paupers and de; 
in our poorhouses are foreigners, and what investigation we ha 
made shows that they are hereditary paupers. ‘Their ancestors we 
paupers in the old country, and they themselves were assisted to this 
country. We are not troubled with them so much now as we wer 
some years ago. But here is the trouble in the West,— we are begi 
ning to realize it more and more in Wisconsin, and I presume lowa, 
Nebraska, and Minnesota will soon begin to feel the effects of it,— 
and that is immigration not by way of New York, Boston, or Phila 
delphia, but up through Canada. Within the last few years, we have 
had several insane men, that have been assisted from the land ol 
their birth, brought through Canada and sent into Wisconsin. | pr 
sume they have them in Michigan. We have some that we cannol 
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in where they came from. I do not know how this evil can 

e reached except by certificates from the consul in the foreign coun- 

Let him base his certificate upon the certificate of the local 

ity through which the emigrant comes. Hold some one re- 

neible on the other side. Let the document be sent to this coun- 

with a certificate that the emigrant is neither insane nor depend- 

t able to take care of himself. We shall work for legislation 
accomplish this. 

r. RosENAU.— I do not know whether it is owing to the lack of 
nforcement of the present emigration laws or a lack in the 
, but I do know that in Buffalo we suffer very severely from 

ition. We have in Buffalo about twenty-five thousand Poles. 
began coming in numbers in 1881. The gentleman who pre- 
the report of the Charity Organization Society called atten- 
the fact that, unless some steps were taken to prevent it, they 
| become a permanent burden to the city. In 1885, the number 
es on the books of the overseer of the poor as receiving relief 
uble, in proportion to population, that of any other nation- 
We were convinced that two-thirds of those who received aid 
rauds, but we could not find out anything to warrant us in turn- 
hem away. There is not a day that our police court is not 
vded with Poles. They are very fond of stealing coal, and our 
ompanies are compelled to hire special officers to help the 
Yet, in spite of that, they compute their loss at hundreds of 
f coal a year. These Poles earn fair wages for about seven 
ths of the year, and save two-thirds ; but, instead of using their 
gs to carry them through the winter, they send their earnings to 
land, and bring over two or three more families, feeling sure that 
verseer of the poor will give them relief. ‘They are just begin- 
¢ to vote; and one man carries all the votes in his pocket, doing 
them what he pleases. Protection against such a class must be 
ranteed us at the seaports. 
Miss ScHLEY.— I do not see what objection the last speaker can 
ve to a people persecuted in their own country coming to America. 
come to better themselves. ‘The Poles have proved themselves 
their own history as fine a race as any other; and, when they are 
wntrodden, they should be upheld by American citizens. 
Mr. WrIiGHT.—I agree in the main with what Mr. Rosenau has 
about Poles,—we have the same problem in Milwaukee,— but 
| disagree with his application. The trouble is not really with 
the Poles,— for, of course, they take what they can get,—but with 
the politicians who distribute the poor relief. I know that to be the 
ise in Milwaukee. I suppose that the self-respect and indepen- 
lence of an American would not allow him to accept poor relief unless 
he needed it. But many foreigners have not been brought up that 
way. It is the duty of our institutions to train these people in proper 
ideas of self-respect. It is the fault of the politician, and not of the 
people, if too much poor relief is given to Poles or to any one else 
lor political reasons. 


i 
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Mr. JoHNSOoN.— I have been told by a gentleman from Bufi 
the Polish laborers of that city are a hard-working, thrifty set 
Although their work lasts only seven months of the year, and th 
pay is but $1.25 per day, they support their families, buy | 
build themselves homes. I think such laborers are not dese 
the contumely cast upon them. We have a few Poles in ( 
but there are not many on the relief books of the county ag 
doubt if more than a hundred. It is my experience that the: 
more frauds among English immigrants in proportion to thei 
bers than any other nationality. Poland is so interesting a < 
its people have such a romantic history, that one cannot but syn 
thize with these exiles in a strange land, and speak a good y 
for them when attacked. 

Mrs. HiLes.— While it is perfectly true that the Poles had 
thing to do with the riot in Milwaukee, I wish to say that th: 
uszko guards did valiantly ; and there were no company of 
whom the press spoke so highly. Having had considerab|! 
with the labor element, I wish to say that a great many of t! 
in Milwaukee have good homes, and are buying homes const 
with a very certain tenure. In my dealings with them, I have 
them as honorable as any other class of people. 

Mr. Howarp, of Nebraska.—In my charity work, I quite 
come across paupers and even criminals who have come from t 
seaboard with tickets direct to Chicago or Omaha. I want to k: 
if such persons are examined by the Commissioners of Immigratio; 

Dr. Hoyt.— They ought to be. 

Mr. Howarp.— If you will stop them at the ports, we will 
complain. 


A letter was read from Rabbi S. H. Sonneschein, regretting 
inability to attend the Conference, and wishing it great success. 
Adjourned at 5 P.M. 


EIGHTH SESSION. 
Monday night, August 29. 


The Conference met at 8 P.M., the President in the chair. 
Gen. R. BRINKERHOFF, chairman, made the following report 
behalf of the Committee on Time and Place :— 


Your Committee on Time and Place beg leave to report as follows : — 

At a meeting attended by the representatives of California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, formal invitations were extended to the Conferenc: 
to hold its fifteenth session at Buffalo, N.Y., at Philadelphia, Pa., and at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Other places were informally suggested by the representatives of 
Kansas, Indiana, and Maryland. 

On call of the roll of States, nine votes were cast for Buffalo, two for Philadel 
phia, and three for San Francisco. 


MINUTES CUSSIONS 
» choice of Buffalo was unanimously 
iu, of New York, the time of holding the 


was left to the Executive Committee. 


of F. H. WINEs, it was voted that the Executive Com 
‘cted to hold the next Conference.as early in the year 
possible to prepare for it. 
port of the Committee on Time and Place was adopted. 
nborn submitted his report as treasurer (see page following 
s and Discussions.” 
presenting the report of the Committee on Insanity, the 
Dr. RICHARD DEWEY, said: 


proceeding to the regular business of the Committee on 

| desire to offer a resolution with reference to the death 

Dorothea L. Dix, with whose name no one here can be 

There is probably no one present who does not well 

her labors, especially during the Civil War, and the won- 

t were accomplished by her energy and her power of influenc- 

ting, and helping leaders in charitable work of every kind. 

iy not be so many who are familiar with her life-long labors 

sses of the unfortunate, especially for the insane. As early 

yx thereabout, she started on a course of labor, the result 

1 was the founding of institutions for the insane in a large 

States. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and other Western 

were induced through their legislatures, by memorials pre- 

to them, by her representations of the condition of the insane, 

| for as they were at the time, to make the first beginnings in 

x institutions for their care by the State. She accomplished 

same work in the New England States as well. ‘The institution 

Dixmont, named after her, was largely built by funds which she 

‘1; and all the later years of her life she was in receipt of 

imense sums, to be used for charitable work in various ways. I 

the honor and pleasure of knowing and corresponding with her 

matters connected with institutions for the insane. The following 
s the resolution which I would offer :— 


} 
e +t} 


the last meeting of this Conference, the decease has been announced of 
of the most remarkable and distinguished philanthropists of our day, 
rothea Lynde Dix. . 
Her life, which was prolonged far beyond the usual span, was one long effort to 
nefit her fellow-beings. Her most conspicuous field of labor was among the 
ane, whom she successfully endeavored to bring under State care in some of the 
irger States of the Union, and whose sufferings she was indefatigable in her efforts 
alleviate. In some of the States indeed, she may almost be said to have founded 
the system of hospitals for this unhappy class of our fellow-beings. Nor were her 
rs limited to her native land; for they were also directed toward inducing the 
ations of the Old World to adopt similar provisions, accomplishing results abroad, 
no less than at home, of which her own country may well be proud. 
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Upon her life falls, like “the dew of heaven,” the benediction pronounced , 
those who tenderly visit the “ hungered, naked, sick, and in prison”; and this ( 
ference desires to record the sorrow and regret with which it has heard o; 
removal from among us. 


Mr. SANBORN.—I had the great privilege of knowing Miss Diy 
and, as I come from the State where she was born and where she coy. 
menced her labors, I may be allowed to make a few remarks o1 
occasion. Miss Dix was a native of Massachusetts, in one 
inland counties; and her early life was spent in that State. 
there that she first became interested in the treatment of the j 
The State of Massachusetts, about the year 1830, at the req 
many eminent citizens (perhaps Horace Mann is best known 
these, outside of Massachusetts), provided a State hospital at W 
ter for the insane; but, as soon as it was opened, it was almost j 
diately filled up, and there still remained in almshouses and 
large number of the insane poor whose condition was pitiable. | 
Dix about fifty years ago —I think in 1837 — presented a mem 
to the Massachusetts legislature, calling attention to facts whic! 
herself had investigated and observed in the jails and almshouses 
Massachusetts, and praying that something might be done to in 
their condition. ‘This was followed up by subsequent memorials, 

I think it was not until 1840 that she began her work in other Sta 

I will leave others to speak of the success which attended her efi 

in those States and in the United Kingdom. She was able, in c 
quence of her American work, to render important service to the frie: 
of the insane in improving the lunacy laws of Scotland ; but in our 
country she labored longest and in the greatest variety of ways. | sup- 
pose that we are more indebted to her than to any other single pers 
for public enlightenment on the treatment of the insane during the 
years 1840-60. Since that time, although Miss Dix has been, i 
certain sense, active, yet her increasing years have prevented an 
siderable activity. But during that very important formative peri 
1840-60, no one person was able to do so much as Miss Dix. | | 
her only in later years. My personal acquaintance with her beg 
in 1864. She was at that time, and continued so until the last it 
view I had with her,—which, I suppose, was about 1883,—deepl 
warmly interested in the condition of the insane, and particu! 

the management of the asylums for their treatment. It was her « 
tom often to visit these asylums,—I frequently met her there 
sometimes elsewhere; and I suppose her face was familiar to eve! 
superintendent of insane asylums in the Eastern, Middle, and Cen 
Western States during the period of which I speak, from 1860-* 
During the latter part of her life, her home was in New Jersey. Si 
had selected Trenton for her residence ; and it was there that she di 
after several years of illness, which incapacitated her from leaving 
home. But she continued, almost to the end of her lifé, her cor! 
spondence with superintendents. I think we can all join heartil) 
the resolution which Dr. Dewey has presented; and it seems to 0 
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ference owes it to itself more than to her —for her fame will 
t itself —to take this notice of the career of a person so truly 
id so renowned. 
\ir. LETCHWORTH.— I deem it a precious privilege to say a tew 
‘specting this remarkable woman, who has recently passed 
fter a long and useful life. As a citizen and as an officer of 
Board of Charities, I feel it my duty to publicly acknowl- 
: great service she has rendered to the charities of the State 
York. 
rh an examination of the poorhouses of our State, she be- 
cquainted with the forlorn condition of the chronic insane 
| in these institutions, and, deeply impressed with the abuses 
yeheld, memorialized the legislature upon the subject. The 
sentiment thus aroused led to further examinations, and, fol- 
x the report of the State Medical Society through its chief 
‘cer, Dr. Willard, the legislature established a State receptacle for 
; class, known as the Willard Asylum for the Chronic Insane, 
was opened in 1869. Here a humane and economical system 
: place of former abuses, and a great and beneficent reform 
; effected. 
‘n visited institutions with Miss Dix; and it was my good 
to know her intimately and to maintain a correspondence 
r, greatly to my benefit, until through the infirmity of years 
vas no longer able to write. She was a very practical person, 
serious turn of mind; and the earnestness of her manner caused 
) be listened to with attention. She seemed always conscious 
. greater or less measure of responsibility was involved in what- 
» said or did. On one occasion, when I was visiting a large 
isylum with her, after she had gone carefully through it, mak- 
juiries and a critical inspection 1s she went along, she sat down 
office with the superintendent and others interested, and re- 
1 the weak points of the institution. ‘These were so clearly and 
ly presented that her counsel was accepted, and the result was 
reat advance movement in the institution. 
; power which she possessed of influencing others by her 
als was remarkable, and was well illustrated in her work in 
ind. When there, a few years ago, I found the following story 
rated, which I had before heard respecting her experience 
It appears that, in visiting the institutions for the insane of 
‘ountry, she discovered enormous abuses. The farther she 
rogressed, the more she felt the necessity for thoroughness in her 
caminations ; but she was at length brought to a stand by being 
nied admittance to one of the asylums for this class. She ap- 
ealed to the chief governmental authority in Scotland to have this 
lecision overruled, but without avail. Becoming now thoroughly 
roused, she took the first train for London, though leaving at mid- 
sht. On reaching there, she obtained an immediate interview with 
the Home Secretary, and so thoroughly convinced him of the need of 
i radical reform in the Scotch lunacy laws and methods of caring 
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for the insane that he pledged her his influence to secure {| 
pointment of a parliamentary commission for this purpose. He; 
upon the Home Secretary was followed by one from the chief of 
in Scotland, who left Edinburgh very comfortably by the first mor; 
train, for the purpose of explaining to the Home Secretary the t; 
this American busybody “was making over the border.” By: 
was too late. A royal commission was appointed in accor 
with the promise made Miss Dix, following the report of which | 
the enactment of wholesome laws and a radical reform in the w! 
Scotch system for the care of the insane, so that, from one of | 
worst, it came to take rank among the best systems of the world. 

Another instance of her wonderful power of influencing thos: 
authority is shown in an incident she once related to me of 
appealing to a European potentate to extend some extraordinary 
needful measures of relief to the insane of his kingdom. She y 
listened to uninterruptedly to the close, when she was told that y 
she proposed was impracticable and could not be considered. § 
declared that it was practicable, and persisted in urging her ) 
Finally, her crowned listener, smiling, said, “ Madame, it cannot 
done.” She replied, “It can be done, and it must be done.” 
it was done. 

In her practical views, Miss Dix sought an economical adapt 
of means to the end desired. I have in mind a large State inst 
tion upon which millions of dollars have been expended, that 
visited with her when it was in an embryo condition. She s 
once those defects in the plan which involved needless, I may 
extravagant, expenditure, and very clearly defined them. Coul 
advice given at that time have been followed, the government \ 
have saved at least a million of dollars, and had a much | 
asylum when completed. But the value of this conscie 
woman’s advice was not in this instance appreciated. 

My acquairitance with Miss Dix has led me to believe that sh 
a most noble woman, possessing those higher attributes belo: 
only to disinterested and exalted natures; and for this reasor 
cherish and reverence her memory. 


Mr. GARRETT cordially indorsed the resolutions, and moved 
reference to the Business Committee, to be reported for the recor 
It was unanimously voted that this should be done. 

Dr. Dewey then presented a paper on “The Colony System 
Caring for the Insane, as proposed in Michigan,” by Dr. Henry M 
Hurd (page 215). In the absence of Dr. Hurd, the paper was reac 
by Dr. W. M. Knapp, of Lincoln, who prefaced it with the follow 
words :— 


No one can regret more than myself the absence of the dist 
guished author of this paper; and, while it might have been reac 
title and referred for publication, it was thought by the chairma: 
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‘ommittee to contain subject-matter for thought and discussion 
) ought to come before this association. 1, therefore, certainly 
take pleasure in reading the paper. I take pleasure in reading 
from the fact that I think the paper is altogether too modest 
title. I had the privilege of visiting one of the Michigan hospi- 
few weeks since, where this proposed system is in practical 
n, although on a limited scale; and I was very favorably im- 

d with its practical workings, and shall watch for its further 
ration with feelings of interest, knowing that it deals with a 
stion that is of great importance to all the people as well as 
se who are especially interested in hospital work. This is a great 
ion,— what to do with this large class of chronic insane, who 
perhaps not amenable to treatment and yet whose care and cus- 
are desired. ; 


DISCUSSION ON CARE OF THE INSANE, 


Dr. DewEey.—I have just one question in regard to the plan which 
detailed in the paper in regard to colonies for the insane. It seems 
» that this is a plan which would have great advantages in cases 

it was impossible to secure territory enough immediately in 
ection with the institution to accommodate all its insane. We 
that institutions are often so situated that 


it is impossible for 
them to acquire any more adjoining land to use ; and, in a case of that 
nd, it seems to me that there would be an opportunity to carry outa 


n such as is proposed here. I am inclined, however, to think that 
which Dr. Hurd claims for the colony system could be secured 
ut removing the building to such a distance as named, three or 
r miles from the parent institution from which it is an offshoot. 
re is another question in my mind as to the expense of construc- 
n in preparing buildings for the insane at a distance of three or 
ir miles from the parent institution. You are either under the 
essity of building your building precisely like the ordinary dwell- 
r sane people or of incurring greater expense in order to have 
is required for good sanitary condition and good security for 
nsane patients. The water supply, lighting, and heating, in institu- 
ns as heretofore constructed are necessarily provided from one 
mmon centre from the home institution, but could not be provided 
vith the parent institution three or four miles distant. If it were 
necessary to provide water and means of light and heat in the same 
form as ordinarily provided in institutions for the insane, it would be- 
come just as great an expense as in the first place. A total new plant 
would be required, which would bring up the expense. 
lf the amount of land is sufficient, I hold that the same advantages 
n be secured by having light, heat, and all those necessary matters 
ittended to from one common centre, and yet sufficient separation 
can be obtained. The buildings need not be too far remote to be 
connected with this centre. The breaking up of the asylum into vari- 
ous parts, with buildings specially calculated for the many different 
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groups of the insane, is a means of providing separation and acres 
able surroundings, very desirable in treating the insane. And. n 
that I am on this subject, I want to make a few remarks suggest: 
what I have just said in reference to the various groups of the i 
If I could say anything in this new and progressive community, 
the plans of providing for the insane have not all been com; 
where there is still a great deal to be done, I would like to sugvest the 
fact, which seems to “be but little appreciated by the genera! pt blic, 
that there are different classes among the insane, requiring differen; 
treatment and different construction in the buildings that they occupy. 
Those acquainted with the insane know well how very diverse 
the conditions to be met; while those who do not come in 
with the insane have little idea what is necessary, and seem t 
that all the insane are exactly alike, and require the same thing 
done for them,— that all would be dangerous, and liable to perpetrate 
at any time some deed of violence. ‘This is far from being true. 
Massachusetts, the insane are boarded out, a certain class of them. in 
private families. ‘The harmless, inoffensive insane are able to live 
in an ordinary building. The criminal insane should have different 
provision; also those who are subject to epilepsy. There are those 
who are subject to bodily infirmities, and those who are sick. ‘The 
plan would be to put different patients in different buildings. 
Perhaps I can illustrate that from my own patients. In our main 
building, which accommodates about four hundred, and which is of 
great security and fire-proof, are all the dangerous patients 
those who are under close medical supervision. Then we have 


small hospital building for the sick of each sex; a group of three 
buildings, accommodating about one hundred, for workingmen ; 

other accommodating forty, with guards at the windows, for runaway 
patients. All the others have ordinary windows such as we have in 


ill 


our homes. Then there is one building where we have old 

men, with a man and his wife to take care of them. There are two 
or three wards that have open doors for the convalescent and 
chronic cases of the harmless class. I mention this only to sho 
that it is necessary to make separate provision for the different classes, 
and new States should bear this in mind in constructing buildings 
and making provision for the insane. 

Dr. Byers.— Will Dr. Dewey state the maximum number of patients 
that can be cared for under the colony system, either as presented by 
the paper or under any system that he would choose? 

Dr. Dewey.— I am not a believer in large institutions. I believe, 
taking the harmless, inoffensive, and chronic insane, there is scarcely 
a limit to the number that may, if necessary, be cared for in groups 
of buildings close together and under one control. Fifteen hundred 
or possibly two thousand of such patients can be cared for, but | 
prefer six hundred or eight hundred. 

Dr. Byers.— How much land would be necessary under this 
system? 

Dr. Dewey.— I think an acre for a patient. 
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Dr. ByeERs.— We want to have our legislators educated up to what 
best system, but there is a great variety of opinion in regard 
this subject. I think most superintendents agree that six or 
indred patients are enough. ‘The legislatures act under eco- 
ideas. In Ohio, we built a large asylum on the congregate 
system, to accommodate nine hundred, with the expectation that the 
ised numbers of patients would diminish the per capita cost of 
nance. ‘The result was that it was built on such an elaborate 
that the per capita cost is larger than it is in the smaller asylums. 
Mr. Hart, of Minnesota.— I have been very much interested with 
is presented in the paper; and not long since, on a visit to 
tiac, | had a conversation with Dr. Hurd with regard to this idea. 
. visit some time ago to a county asylum in Wisconsin, I con- 
ed with a number of patients, and inquired as to their preference 
nty asylums or State institutions. A certain class seemed to 
ereatly relieved to escape the large concourse of patients, and 
re very much in favor of the county institution. I would like to 
ar an expression from President Giles on the subject. 
President GiLEs.—I have been very much interested in the paper 
ead, as it proves to me that the world moves, and that there are 
States besides Wisconsin profiting by the ideas of the treatment of 
sane, having adopted the principle, partially, that we have had 
operation in the State of Wisconsin. I am thoroughly in favor of 
unty insane asylums. We have in Wisconsin fifteen of them in oper- 
n, and two more are being constructed the present year. We shall 
ver enlarge our State institutions. I do not know of a professional 
in the State of Wisconsin or any individual who has given the 
ect any attention that is in favor of enlarging the State institu- 
ns. It was a question for some years what should be done with 
hronic insane. As fast as the State hospital was enlarged, it 
| fill up to its utmost capacity ; and still our jails had numerous 
e, and there were some in the poorhouse. We first attempted 
mitigate the condition of the insane in the poorhouses by instruct- 
ng the overseers, and we even found that there were many who could 
given their liberty. Many that had been regarded as incurable 
re so much improved by liberty and occupation that they went 
me, and visited friends. From the start, six years ago, we have 
for our chronic insane in county institutions with occupation 
non-restraint. In thirteen out of the fifteen county institutions 
there is not a door locked from morning till night, and we have some 
ises that were considered among the worst in the State hospitals. 
| have no faith in the treatment of the insane in our large hospitals 
e way it has been practised. It is radically wrong, and my atten- 
tion was called to it some years ago by a lady who was sent to the 
State hospital from one of the towns in our State. She claimed to 
me she was not insane, though she was when brought to the institu- 
tion. She begged to go home. The matter was brought before the 
board, and she was sent home. ‘Two years afterwards, I met her; 


and she described to me her feelings when taken to the institution. 


\ 


} 
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An officer and one or two ladies accompanied her to the instit 
where she was received pleasantly by the superintendent, ex 
in the office, and the supervisor of a ward was sent for. Sh, 
sent to such a ward. She was told that this was the room that 
was to occupy; and the key was turned, and she was lock 
When supper time came, she was notified supper was ready ; and 
went down to the supper table heart-sick, and could not eat a mouth. 
ful. She returned to her room, and was told she could retire alo 
dark. She did so. She did not close her eyes in sleep that nig 
She said the thought struck her that she was alone and a prisoner, 
and for three days she was in that frame of mind. Perhaps in the 
mysterious workings of her mind this experience had the et 
starting her on the road to recovery. But she said that the treatme 
she received would, nine times out of ten, render a person perman 
insane. I do not believe the chronic insane and the acute insa: 
should be kept in the same building. Our State hospital will ney: 
be enlarged, and by the first of January next there will not b 
insane person in a single jail or poorhouse in the State of Wisconsi: 
I would have the State hospital kept to receive every new cas 
I would have a sufficient number of skilled, humane, conscienti 
attendants, and place an attendant with every recent case, to care fo: 
them, interest them, till they are used to the place. Suppose 
cost $10 a week, if you succeed in curing twice as many as you 
now! I believe two-thirds of all new cases can be cured by pro| 
treatment. Another advantage in caring for the chronic insai 
county institutions is that they are near their friends, who cai 
them occasionally. Though these asylums are on the poor-farm, ther 
is no communication between the paupers, and the insane. W 
sider this county system as the most popu'ar and successful thing 
has ever been introduced in our State. 

Mr. LETCHWORTH.— What we understand by a county as 
New York State is an institution established in a county, 
county, and supported by the county. I understand that the « 
asylums in Wisconsin are semi-State institutions; that is 
though not under State management, they are under State 
vision and control, and the expense of maintaining the inmat 
mainly borne by the State. I should like to have the differe: 
explained between what are called county asylums in Wisconsin 
what we call county asylums in New York. 

Mr. GiL_es.— The State Board of Charities secured the passag¢ 
a law which declared that, whenever any county provided such ac 
modations for its own insane as were accepted by the State Boar 
Charities and Reform, they should receive from the State treasul 
the sum of one dollar and a half a week for the care of each insant 
person. In order to receive that amount before the rst of October 
they make their report, giving the names of the persons and numbe! 
of weeks they have been cared for. The State requires the certifica 
tion of the State Board of Charities and Reform that they have be n 
properly cared for. The board provides rules for managing the 


She 
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In that sense, they are under the State authority. The law 
res that they shall be visited quarterly by the board. They 
nder the management of the county board of supervisors, and 
make an appropriation for the erection of the buildings. They 
mited to one hundred persons, and they have not cost $300 pet 


|. CHasE, of Nebraska.— If we wished to establish such county 
ims in Nebraska, what steps should we take and what legislation 
| we need? 
r, GILES.— In Wisconsin, the counties must first get the sanction 
. State Board of Charities and Reform for the erection of the 
asylums. We have not had the least trouble with county 


Byers.— Is there any law by which the counties are compelled 
nsfer their insane? 
[r. Gites.— The law provides that, if a county builds an institu- 
that will accommodate more than there are in that county, they 
receive from other counties; and the State Board may transfer 
In that case, the county gets $3, or $1.50 from the State 
from the county to which they belong. 
must have State institutions for the insane, the colony system 
sed in the paper is practicable, and comes near our system 
ity care as practised in Wisconsin. I can see a very great 
tage in it over the present congregate hospitals. Let a State 
large tract of land, say from three to five thousand acres, and 
| a hospital for all acute cases, and locate cottages on different 
of the farm at some distance from each other, each with a 
ite organization, and limit the maximum number of insane in 
to one hundred. Place a practical business man —a first-class 
with a kind-hearted wife —in charge, and you have my idea 
model State institution for the insane, 
Byers stated that he had visited the county asylums of Wis- 
n, and found that they worked admirably, but that every advan- 
claimed for the county institutions is accomplished in State 
tutions, where the numbers are larger and where the medical care 
re direct, if the State asylums are what they ought to be. In 
hens, Ohio, where there are eight hundred patients, every one 
tis able to work is employed. It has open doors, and the patients 
and out at their pleasure. They have no restraints. ‘They are 
locked in ward or cell. ‘They have no muffs nor straps nor cribs. 
result is precisely the same as that claimed for the system of 
asylums. 
FLETCHER.—I have had no experience with the Wisconsin 
system, but I am familiar with it by reading; and my opinion is en- 
favorable to it, and rather in preference to the Michigan 
ystem of colonization. .I am at the head of a large hospital, large 
because we have but one. We have a daily average of sixteen hun- 
dred patients. I have forty-eight wards; and, if I could have them a 
mile apart, I would like it. Of course, a large number of these insane, 


Dr. 
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though we call it a hospital, are such as should be kept in an asy|yy 
We have but one hundred and sixty acres of ground, and we ¢coy|\ 
not possibly have room to work more than two or three hund; 
The rest are obliged to be taken about the grounds for exerci " 
my opinion, if we have a hospital, it should be nothing but a hos vita 
and the expenditure should not stand in the way. I be! 
skilled, well-trained attendants, persons by nature intended 
attendants, and that they should be selected to take charge of the 
acute cases that come in, to be with them, sleep near them, talk 
them, associate with them, and help them along. I think i) 
way we should have better results than if we had a physicia lan j 
every ward. I am willing that the medical staff should be absent 
you will give me good ‘attendants. Let us have a hospital 
hospital, and the asylum as far away as you please, to give every 
an opportunity to work and take exercise as he will, instead of sitt 
round on benches by the wall, like a fly pinned up in a collection. 
Dr. Vivian, of Wisconsin.— Doctors do not always agree 
specialists do not always agree. I suppose, if we get our special 
together, every one will have a different manner for the treatment , 
the insane. ‘There is one of the questions that has not been touch 
upon, and that is the economical one. We should consider the 
tion as it affects the tax-payers. With our large and _ increasing 
numbers of insane, increasing beyond the proportion of our pop 
tion, prudence in caring for the insane is getting to be a very impor 
tant factor. While we boast of the Wisconsin system as being 
best system of caring for the chronic insane, that they are mo 
happy, more comfortable than in the State institutions, it is a 
that under the old poorhouse system, wretched and horrible in som 
respects as it was, a larger proportion of the chronic insane went to 
their homes cured or improved than from the State institut 
where they are cooped up by the hundred, the thousand. Our co 
asylums cost to erect about $300 per capita, for the best of 
and are upon large farms. On these farms, they have abundant 
cupation. They receive good care. Go into the dining-rooms 
you will see the men and women file in in order, taking their seats 
quietly and behaving like ladies and gentlemen. Now, what does 
this system cost? The cost for the last year was $1.70 per capita 
per week, falling to $1.25 a week in some and rising to in 
others, depending on the size and capacity of the farm. There 
another item. The poorhouse being on the same farm as the as) 
lum, the cost of running the poorhouse is reduced probably one-third 
from the extra labor of the inmates of the asylum. When we are 
told that these chronic insane people are deprived of intelligent med- 
ical supervision, we reply, The persons who make such statements 
are speaking of that which they do not know. If the colony system 
of Michigan is to be a success, the cottages will be separated from 
the main institution from three to five miles. There is not one o! 
our county asylums that is separated from the superintending physi- 
cian more than three or four miles. As a humanitarian system and 
as a financial success, the figures speak for themselves. 
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\ DeELEGATE.—How do you transfer patients from one asylum to 
her? 
Dr. Vivian.—The law says, if a county does not take proper care 
fits insane, the State Board can remove them to another county, and 
. county giving them up must pay the cost of transportation and 
a week for their care, besides clothing them. No county re- 
; State aid unless the State Board approves of the care that the 
have received. The board audits the bills. Our asylums 
really semi-State institutions. No county can build an asylum 
its plans are approved by the State Board. 
Dr. ARCHIBALD, of Dakota.—I cannot see the great advantage of 
yunty asylums lately established in the State of Wisconsin 
er State institutions properly constructed and managed under State 
Not being personally familiar with the Wisconsin system, 


ai 


+ 


‘t quite able to offer an opinion, but understand it to be, in part 
st, under State supervision, and for this reason it is successful 
onomical in its management. In a thickly populated State 

e Wisconsin, I can see no reasonable objection to hospitals being 


structed that will properly care for insane patients belonging to 
r more counties, but should object to county control instead 
State. I believe it the wisest policy for all the unfortunate 
efective classes to be considered and dealt with as wards of 
State, and placed entirely under State authority, believing that 
this way all the insane will receive greater watchfulness, and, upon 
whole, better treatment. Our hospital is built on the cottage 
the administration building being used only for officers, the 
nts all being in detached wards, which plan, with us, has proven 
tirely satisfactory. In the three years that I have been there, we 
ive had two hundred and fifty inmates, and never have had occa- 
n to use barred windows, and have had no escapes for want 
them, although we have had as severe cases as are usually sent to 
sane hospitals. I speak of this because it seems unusual to have 
treated this number without even a single protection to a window. I 
am in favor of detached cottages, so arranged as to best care for 
different classes of insane, and in this way to better classify 
| wholly separate the different classes of inmates, and also to have 
1 cottage hospital especially adapted to caring for the sick and infirm, 
where they, too, can have quiet and careful nursing; but again I must 
ss that I cannot see the great superiority claimed for the county 
spital over the State institutions, properly constructed and managed 
y State authority. - 
\ DeLEGATE.—How large are your detached wards? 
Dr. ARCHIBALD.— They accommodate from fifty to seventy-five in- 
ates. I think that wards to care for from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred are desirable-sized buildings, and, instead of using grated windows 
our wards, I would recommend extra attendants. It may be a little 
re expensive. Expense, however, should be a secondary considera- 
tion when compared to good or bad results in restoring these unfort- 
unate sick people to reason. The cottage system, it seems to me, 
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has advantages over the o/d style building, and affords the same 
tages as are desired from the colony plan in question withou 
discomfort and inconvenience of extreme separation from the admj 
istration part of the hospital, where it must necessarily remove 
better classes of convalescing patients from the privileges of th 
ous forms of amusement usually provided for at such hospitals ; 
especially would this be true in cold climates. A colony system 
would provide for pleasant summer resorts, whereby the more 
cases could, under proper supervision and care, be given a char 
in scenery and surroundings, would seem to me a step in th 
direction, and would do more toward bringing about convales 

in many cases than could be reached in almost any other way. 
Dakota, where the weather is comfortably cool, the cottage plan, 

as we have, is co/ony enough. We have six hundred and fort 

of land, and can have patients go to any part of the farm with 
detriment or waste of time, and have as much quiet in our wards 
as if they were three or four miles apart. I am not in favor of count 
asylums for the insane, excepting when placed under State contro! 
supervision. Neither am I in favor of the colony system because 
may prove a little less expensive per capita, unless it will also bri: 
better curative results, and prove as comfortable and beneficial 
even the incurable insane inmates. 

Mr. GARRETr thought there were two classes of patients 
might profitably be removed farther from the main building tha 
was usually the case,—the convalescents and the extremely 
cases, those on the border of insanity. 

Dr. Knapp, in closing the discussion, said that in his instituti 
Lincoln he opened the doors for all who would work. His experi- 
ence was that to open the doors for all was simply to educate a set 
of loafers to be turned out on the world. He made employment 
consideration for freedom. ‘The one thing which is absolutely neces- 
sary for making a certain class of insane contented, happy, and quiet, 
is employment. 


A paper on “ Training Schools for Attendants for the Insane” was 
read by Dr. Dewey (page 221). 
Adjourned at 10.45 P.M. 


NINTH SESSION. 
Tuesday morning, August 30. 


The Conference met at 9 A.M., the President in the chair. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. H. H. Hart. 

Reports from States were continued. The report from New Jer- 
sey (page 62), prepared by Dr. Ezra Hunt, and of the District of 
Columbia, prepared by Mrs. Sara A. Spencer (page 30), were read by 
Mr. Wines. 
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wrt from Colorado, made by Mrs. J. S. Sperr 


i 


y, was read by 
C, Sampson (page 23). The report from Dakota was read 
_]. M. McBride (page 28). The report from California (page 
le by Mrs. Sarah B, Cooper, was read by Mr. C, T. Dooley, 
he added the following statement :— 
T. Doo.ey, California.— There is in our State no institu- 
ther dependent or delinquent children (excepting the newly 
asvium for the feeble-minded) that is under the control of the 
yet there are about forty-two hundred children confined in 
ices, and their support is mainly from the State treasury. 
say that eighty-five per cent. of these children are supported 
by the State, since eighty-five per cent. of the full support of 
all is drawn from the State appropriation. ‘These children are 
ed in our private asylums (and they are all simple houses of 
ion, differing in no essential respect from one another) j 
is money can be had from the State treasury for their mainte- 
The State can have no knowledge of the condition, work- 
r results of any of these institutions ; and the demands upon the 
ire invariably paid, as sworn to by the representatives of the 
ms, unless some clerical discrepancy be discovered in the papers. 
ill this means you can well understand ; and that it will be very 
t to change such a condition of affairs— where private interest 
s so much at stake—must be obvious enough. We 


ust as 


have about 


ee thousand insane in our twoasylums. ‘There is about completed 


sylum for the treatment of the chronic insane, The institution 

t Napa was intended for five hundred patients: it has a population 
f fifteen hundred. The same remark will apply to the other institution 
it Stockton. Our county jails all over the State are of the very worst 
with men, women, boys, and girls indiscriminately herded in 

m. ‘The moral or sanitary necessities of their inmates seem never 
:considered. ‘They are simply “corralled,” and held until legally 
ischarged, ‘The only institution we have of a public nature between 
the courts and our State prisons—for boys and girls —is the so-called 
Industrial School of the county of San Francisco; and no one out our 
way pretends that it is a desirable place, or more desirable than either 
f the State prisons, for any unfortunate boy or girl, under any cir- 
imstances, Every grand jury of San Francisco but one, since I 
haye been a resident of the State, has unsparingly condemned it ; 
but so long as we are in the hands of the politicians and their crimi- 
nal allies, so long as there is an appropriation of forty-two thousand 
dollars per annum to divide among them, this trouble will continue. 
They have a very high wall about it, and it is conducted in all re- 
spects like an adult prison, with its armed watchmen and guards ; and, 
owing to their surroundings and treatment, it would be difficult to find 
a more forbidding-looking set of boys. Every year or two there is a 
clean sweep from superintendent down to dish-washer ; but, after all, 
under the circumstances, that is a desirable and hopeful point. Our 
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State prisons (there are two of them) have a population of ninetes, 
hundred, the one at San Quentin having over twelve hundred j; 
mates ranging in age from twelve to ninety years, At one time. | 
counted there above forty boys under seventeen. One of them h, 
not yet reached his twelfth year. I managed to secure his pardon. 
after more than a year’s endeavor, though the judge who committed 
him would not join in the petition,—he “ could not stultify himself: 
and you have no idea what an ado it made in the State. I was setti: 
myself up to be “ wiser than judge and jury, trying to undo the w 
of the courts.” I have had the boy a year and a half since, and 
seems to be doing pretty well. Before every session of the legisla 
ure during the last six years, we have gone with a bill for a Stay 
Board of Charities. Each time we secured a favorable “ committ: 
report, but got no farther; though I spent a month of my time | 
winter at our State capital, in the interests of such a bill. It y 
come, however. ‘The trouble is our people have been very indiffe: 
on these questions, but they are becoming aroused. We hav 
gressed from the stage of indifference to the more hopeful one of 
sition to these things; and, by the normal process, I think w. 
approaching the period when we shall be able to move briskly a 
supported by a wholesome, intelligent public sentiment. 


Mr. WINEs, in announcing that the reports from States 
finished, asked Dr. Horace C. Taylor, of New York, to saya \ 
with regard to the organization of the superintendents of the poo 
that State, as supplementary to the report from New York. 


Dr. TayLor.— The convention was held at Babylon, Suffolk 
County, on the border of Long Island. To us was very agreeably 
made known the fact that, notwithstanding the old song, “ Babylon 
is fallen,” it was not fallen at all, but on the contrary was still 
existence, and in most excellent preparation for our receptio: 
entertainment. The convention was very largely attended, not on! 
by superintendents of the poor, but by representatives of variou 
charity organizations of the State, men and women of large hearts 
and philanthropic natures. The reports as presented and discussed 
were a source of great pleasure to me, and I doubt not to the larg: 
audience assembled in the hall. In the main, these reports evinced 
a large acquaintance with the subject under consideration; and the 
discussions that followed these presentations were still farther evi- 
dence of earnestness and of a strong underlying stratum of sentiment 
that must and will crop out somewhere. The convention was so well 
attended, the papers presented and the discussions were of such a 
high order, that it was remarked by those that claimed to be in a 
position to know that the last two conventions were a decided ad 
vance on all former conventions, and very nearly equal to the Na 
tional Conference. Of course, we are not claiming this comparison: 
but I say this to show our friends here from the various States of the 
Union that the members of the State Convention of Superintendents 
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Poor of the Empire State are manifesting an earnestness in 
to the great work of charity and the reform of charity appli- 
as never before, and it is a source of pleasure to me to be 
state the fact. 
creat underlying principles of the reports presented were not 
but were in some sense newly vamped, and presented under 
s of thought. ‘They were :— 
unties, Towns, and Charitable Institutions, by Superintend- 
in P. Frazier, of Ontario County. 
Sanitary Condition of Almshouses and their Water Supply, by 
Stephen Smith, State Commissioner in Lunacy, of New York 


in the Obligation of the Public to the Dependent and the Help- 
s Classes, by Dr. E. H. Howard, warden of Monroe County Insane 
Rochester. 
the Prevention and Cure of Pauperism, by Dr. N. C. Husted, 
ytown on the Hudson. 

e Dependent Children of the State outside of New York City, 
Miss S. E. Minton, chairman of the Committee on Children of 
State Charities Aid Association of New York City. 

eration and Migration, by Superintendent George FE. Mc- 

of the city of Rochester. 
the Increase of Insanity: Its Cause and Prevention, by Dr. 
lalcott, superintendent of the Homeopathic State Insane Asy- 

Middletown. 

Legislation, by Superintendent C. W. Fuller, of the 

Erie County. 
ind there was another very fruitful source of discussion, that 
not for a moment to forget,—that nondescript, that excres- 

n the surface of society, that for the want of a better name 

nominate ¢ramp. So you will see that we were extremely busy 
entire three days of the convention. We absolutely refused 

op our work even for an hour, and accept an invitation to an 
cursion across the bay, to partake of a collation of bluefish and 
m chowder. But you must not suppose that we were unmindful of 
» great honor done us in this thing. It was a tempting bit of good 
ieer thrown in to relieve the tedium of our work, and it would not 
ve been human to disregard it. So we kept it well in mind, and 
ited by it after the close of the convention. But, as things are 

v trending, the reports on “Immigration and Migration” and on 
the “Dependent Children of the State”’ were of exceptional value, 
more especially to us of the State of New York, when our loca- 

n is considered. You know, Mr. President, that New York is 
ity of considerable dimensions. It is like the maw of the British 
pire in the past, ready to dispose of all that comes within its 
reach. Brooklyn may yet be made a part of it, and I am not quite 
certain but it will absorb the whole of Westchester County and a part 
Connecticut. Its locality is at the delivery end of the nozzle of 
an immense imaginary funnel, whose disc is open seaward, gathering 
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in vast numbers from the nationalities of the Old World, thousa; 
them sent hither as paupers and criminals, and many of them i; 
to eventually people our almshouses and asylums. Thousands 
them are furnished railroad tickets at somebody’s expense, and und 
somebody’s direction are sent out into the adjoining counties,— i, 
to the counties in the extreme sections of the State,— most of 
become a burden upon society. All this was enough to make th 
question interesting and discussion very decisive, and was the 
sion of the passage of resolutions calling upon the national 
ment to institute in some form a stringent blockade against the «1 
portation of these objectionable classes to our shores by the go 
ments of the Old World. 

The report on the dependent children of the State was one 
digested and extremely well written, and ought to find a pla 
the table of every family in the land. The fact is we must save : 
children if we would save the world. The millennium will ne 
dawn from any efforts, however sincere and prolonged, to save 
old and hardened classes. As a rule, the chronic pauper is be 
our reach. He must be allowed to live his day and be gathered | 
his fathers, but his offspring ought to receive our special attentio1 
Herein lies our hope of success. I believe the coming boy may ) 
be in the ranks of pauperism. I believe the coming girl may now | 
possibly; a rag-gleaner in the streets of some of our cities or larg 
towns, bareheaded, barearmed, and barefooted. There is a cer 
kind of energy, a certain kind of independence, about this 
when properly directed, that will speedily bring them to the front 
The elasticity of our social system will admit of all this, and mor 
The sentiment throughout the State in regard to these two questi 
specially —immigration and migration, and the saving of the c! 
of the poor—is becoming more and more pronounced,— in | 
is a growing one. Our State Convention of County Superintendent 
of the Poor, which has already absorbed nearly every agency in 
State for the dispensing of charity, public or otherwise, and is no 
engaged in an effort to gain the active co-operation of the boards 
supervisors of the various counties of the State, is from year to year 
taking advanced ground, is becoming a power in the State,— in fact, 
is so now; and the good yet to be done through this agency is, | 
believe, beyond computation. But in order to the accomplishment 
of any good, as against such an array of evil as exists in this world, 
there must be infused into every effort a certain and positive energy, 
that knows of no yielding so long as an evil exists. Prompiness and 
earnestness is a motto I put forth in my opening address at the lat: 
convention ; and I believe it is the only sentiment, properly balanced, 
that will enable men to work out this great and perplexing problem 
of our social existence. No half-heartedness will ever turn back the 
tide of pauperism that, like a flood, seems rolling in upon us. 


US 


sane, 


In the absence of the chairman of the Committee on Schools for 
Defective Classes, no report was made on that subject, and but a 
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paper read, that on “The Care and Training of the Feeble- 
i 


1,” by Dr. F. M. Powell, of Glenwood, Iowa (page 250). This 


was followed by remarks by Rev. M. McG. Dana, D.D., of St. 
Minn. 


Dana.—We are just beginning to learn how to deal with defec- 
When in England, I visited the institution at Darenth, in the 
of London. I found therein accommodation for between 

d seven hundred imbecile children. It was built on the block 
an approximation to the cottage system, with long wings and 

d each division under a man and wife as care-takers, so that the 

s are provided for in this family method. Manual training 

is developed to a very creditable extent. ‘The children here 

ym the pauper class mostly, and among them are found all 
ind extremes of imbecility. I was also struck with the grade 
rkers; for not only were specialists, like Drs. Beach and Cobbold, 
head of these schools in Great Britain, but the character of the 

chers was noteworthy. They were cultured ladies, earnest and sym- 
ic, showing, too, a degree of interest that I think | is exceedingly 

ful for the future. For, of all classes that we are called upon 
care for, I think these are the most dependent find pitiable ; and 
most any one would naturally shrink from engaging in such a work. 

inly saw at Darenth the most repulsive human faces that I 

beheld, and all sorts of abnormal beings, epileptics, etc., gath- 
from the poorest districts and families in London. They were, 
ver, admirably classified; and the institution was managed with 
skill and success. There are large grounds connected with it, 

hat some of the inmates are trained in farm life as well as taught 
ther directions. ‘They all practise calisthenics or gymnastics in 
rotunda, with apparatus of every kind, where the children can 
gathered during the day for games or for rest and retirement. The 
titution at Earlswood is the largest one in England for private pa- 
ts. Those who are admitted are selected from candidates nomi- 
ted by the contributors. It is an immense institution, with beautiful 
srounds, where all the refinements of a Christian and cultured home 
ire found under the care of Dr. Cobbold, an accomplished specialist 
this line of service. There are patients there of even high rank 
vailing themselves of the manual training provided and the advan- 
tages of the school. After visiting these institutions, I came back to 
this country with a fresh impression of how largely Providence is seem- 
ingly directing this work, and impressing the necessity of it on the 
hearts of our own people. The State has the deepest possible interest 
it on the ground, first of all, of its economic aspects ; for, of all 
classes that we can least afford to neglect, certainly this is the one. 
[hey need not only to be brought into institutions and carefully trained 
and guided for the purpose of helping such as are improvable, that 
they may be returned to their homes to be something of a comfi ort, 
but the incurable cases especially require to be treated as life subjects 
and society protected from the propagation of their kind. On the 
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other side, the humane aspect of the work appeals to everyone. ‘| 
helpless class, blighted in reason, with all the hopes that lend bea 
to the life we are living gone for aye, with mind imprisoned and se; 
stunted, should find in our institutions all the help it is possible 
them. The institution at Lakeville, over which Dr. Knight presides. 
is another instance of how much is being done to surround these syb. 
jects with everything that can make life, so far as it is possible to thy 
attractive and enjoyable. I am very glad that we have heard { 
Dr. Powell so much in detail in reference to the characteristi 
this class. We want to understand a little more of their physi 

cal defects and needs, of their erratic tendencies, the unfortuna; 
conditions to which they owe their existence, that our sympat 
may more intelligently and much more widely and rapidly be enliste 
in their behalf. It burdens me when I think that over sixty thousand 
are not yet provided for in public or private institutions, particu 
when we know that, if we could only have them under medica] car 
and amid the privileges so wide and varied of these institutions, we 
could measurably better their condition and prevent the fearful 
increase of this unhappy and helpless portion of humanity. 


A paper on “ Boards of Trustees of State Institutions, their A 
pointments, Duties, and Relations to Superintendents,” by Mr. R. 4 
Mott, of Faribault, Minn., was read as follows :— 


Between the State and the charitable and educational and ref 
atory institutions which it creates, it is the fashion to place boards « 
trustees or directors, clothed by law with power to build up, direct 
supervise, and develop such institutions. 

The powers usually conferred upon such boards may be fairly 
trated by our Minnesota law. I quote the fourth section of the act: 


Said directors shall have the general management and supervision of said 
tute; shall prescribe all rules and regulations for the government thereof ai 
admission of pupils thereto, and generally perform all acts necessary to render t 
institute efficient for the purposes for which the same is established, to wit: t 
relief and instruction of the deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded, and for the « 
and custody of the epileptic and idiotic of the State; and they may introduce and 
establish such trades and manual industries as in their judgment will best tra 
their pupils for future self-support. 


Having been for nearly twenty-five years a member of a board of 
directors having in charge, from their first organization, a State 
school for the deaf, another for the blind, and an institution for idiots, 
imbeciles, and epileptics, united under the name of “ The Minnesota 
Institute for Defectives,” I know of no better way of appointing 
boards of trustees than by gubernatorial appointment and senatorial 
confirmation, with individual terms of not less than five years, exp!! 
ing alternately. The number exclusive of ex-officio members should 
seldom exceed five. They should be chosen from the broadest, best 
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isiness men of the State, without reference to political or religious 
ities ; men of genuine human sympathies, who can afford and 
vote all necessary time and thought to their work; men com- 

to judge of and decide wisely questions of location, plans of 

v5 and grounds, architecture, landscape work, trades, and all 
tions of finance. They must be good judges of men; practical, 
mere theorists. Men possessed of a mania for experiments and 
in statistics, reports, drainage, heating, lighting, ventilation, 

d machinery, may be useful, if kept in a positive minority. 

[here should be associated with such appointed boards, as ex-officio 

bers thereof, the governor and the chief financial State officer, 
styled in our State ‘“ auditor.” 

When a board is thus created, it should be clothed with large dis- 

‘tion in the details of its work. The State, through its representa- 

1, should limit the cost, prescribe general rules to guide the man- 

rs of the institutions, and require certain general results; but 

thin such rules there should be such elasticity that the work can be 
arried on without galling friction, and then the board should be held 
the strictest accountability, especially in finance. 

No man would pinch the public dollar harder than I, and I care not 

Ww many committees are created to watch and report the process. 
But when it becomes their business to tell me when to pinch, where 
) pinch, how hard to pinch, and what to pinch for, and whether 

dollar shall be turned over to the salary department, the school 

ply department, the repair department, the shop department, the 

| department, or the general current expenses, before I may sub- 
it to the pressure and, when the dollar shall have departed, that 
!| report monthly or bi-monthly on five different exhibits, whether 
t was exchanged for labor, meat, milk, pumpkins, or pepper, and how 
much per pound, I beg leave to be excused. No such hectoring sys- 
tem ever contributed to the purity or economy of institution service. 
tis, in fact, expensive and demoralizing. 

lhe officers working without pay should be as free, at least, as our 
rdinary laborers. We say to our axeman: “There is the forest, pick 

ir tools. Chop or saw, work with right hand or left; split with axe, 

‘dge, or glut; quit early or late: only give us good measure,—at 

st eighteen cords per week.” And we would never seriously think 

appointing a board of experts to wander through the underbrush, 
and advise when, where, and how to cut, split, and cord. 

Boards of direction have reposed in them a twofold trust,— one 
on behalf of the State, the patron, and another for the beneficia- 
ries themselves. Out of the former relation grow their duties to the 
State, which may be classified as :— 

1. Strict obedience to the law. This is axiomatic. Trustees are 
the creatures of legislation, and derive not only their existence, but 
all their powers therefrom ; and to attempt in any measure to exer- 
cisé any jurisdiction, or do any acts not expressly or by necessary 
implication provided for by law, is usurpation, and leads to embar- 
rassment, confusion, and scandal. 
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To disburse the money appropriated and not a dollar 

with rigid economy, solely for the purposes intended by the gra 

The institutions we have under consideration are those sus: ail 
by taxation; that is, a contribution exacted by the State from 
sons and property for public use. These exactions in this county 
in the aggregate, are enormous; and the proportion of the 
amount which we devote to the relief of defective or suffeyj 
classes is unparalleled in the history of the world. No more solem: 
duty was ever imposed on any man than that resting upon 
trustees that these funds, so generously given, shall be disbursed 
honestly, faithfully, and without waste. And I desire here to say. 
with emphasis, that boards of trustees cannot avoid this trust,— the, 
cannot shift the responsibility upon others. They must defend anid 
expend these funds under their direct authority. They may not ; 
gate this trust to committees, superintendents, or even the angels 
mnaven. 

To make clear, simple, and ample reports of all their doing 

suc yh manner that they can be easily measured by the pub lic eye, 
together with suggestions of such further action as seems to then 
wise and practical, 

The classes entitled to relief through public institutions hold 
relation thereto of cestus gue trust; and to them the trustees ar 
under the gravest obligations to administer the affairs thereo! 


I 


wisdom and fidelity, and to make the best possible provision for their 
improvement and happiness. 


One of the most delicate and important duties of a board of 
trustees (in cases where they have the choice) is the selection and 
appointment of superintendents. A failure here is a great calamity, 
and may blight the work for years; while the exercise of wis 
in their selection and the proper adjustment of their surrounding 
and relations to institutions and boards insure success. No specifi 
rules can ever’be formulated or adapted to regulate these relati Y 
The division of the functions and jurisdiction of the several | 
of any institution depends largely upon the circumstances of the case. 
1 I think the following rules will generally apply : — 

| superintendent should not disburse the funds or have any fina 
ina responsibility in his institution. This should be done by some 
one under the direction of the board, to whom there should be direct 
and strict accountability. 

2. He should not, of his own motion, interfere with or attempt to 
influence legislation or be an official member of legislative lobbies 
but in these things he ought to be a consulting and advising officer 
of the board. 

3. No sectarian or party preferences should be allowed to influ 
ence his work. He should carefully avoid nepotism. He should 
have full control of the domestic, educational, religious, and sanitary 
departments of his work, and to this end should choose and 
nate all his subordinate officers, teachers, medical attendants, and 
employees of his household, and retire them at his pleasure ; and 
generally should have control of the shops and industrial pursuits. 
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When a good man is found, the tenure of his office should be per- 
It is for this object largely that I would divorce him from 
uncial and legislative responsibility, although there are other 
ient reasons for the rule. Let any superintendent undertake to 
the supplies for his institution and disburse its funds, or be 
in controlling its legislation, working to put this man on or 
that man off the board of trustees, and you may confidently 
t future trouble and a short term. Only for failure should he 
ject to removal. 
He should be well paid, and all his perquisites be as specific 
| definite as his salary. 
He should receive the co-operative sympathy and support of the 
ird in every branch of his work. Questions often arise in this 
ion of labor and duty, which can only be decided in each case 
he court of common sense, such as: Should the superintendent 
the building committee? Should he decide as to location, size, 
and plans of buildings, and the laying out of grounds? Should 
y the horses and cows, etc.? My answer is: If he know more 
t such matters than the board, yes; if not, mo. 
here should be such pleasant, confidential relations between the 
rintendent and the board that, in all things pertaining to the 
rests of their work, either will gladly receive or duly consider sug- 
stions and advice from the other. All questions of mere etiquette 
hould be subordinate to the ultimate good. Where there is eternal 
isy, strife, and antagonism, the power is exhausted by friction, 
the machine is weak. 
Ab ve all, let the board see that the morals of the institution 
under its charge are above reproach, and let immorality in any per- 
yn connected with them be sufficient ground for removal. 


Mr. WinEs.— I suppose that with some of the statements which 
been made in the paper just read we all agree. With some of 
em we shall probably all disagree. Knowing Mr. Mott as well as I 
ind that he is a man of marked idiosyncrasies, I am not surprised 
the ground he takes. He would not intrust public funds to the 
gels in heaven, though I do not know that any one has ever seri- 

y proposed doing that. ‘The fact is that in Minnesota they have 
peculiar organization of their three institutions at Faribault under 
purely local board of trustees,— something that I do not believe in, 
der any circumstances. I believe that the Illinois law on this point 
should be adopted everywhere ; namely, that no two trustees should 
be appointed from any one county in the State. This local board of 
trustees has the charge of all three institutions and of the expendi- 
tures for each, which are made from a common fund. Mr. Mott is 
secretary of the board, and its executive officer. You will readily 

: that the secretary is a man of large power, and naturally he does 
want to give up or share that power. As to sharing it with the 
super rintendent, he says that the superintendent should be absolutely 
under the control of the board, and that the board alone should have 
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anything to say about the management of business or the expend; 
ture of money. But when it comes to the question of putt 
Board of Charities over him, to see that he adopts some line ; 
icy which he has not originated himself, he says, “I don’t want 
and it is an insult to me to make me accountable to a State } 
There is some human nature in that! Mr. Mott is a very br’ 
man, and this is an interesting paper; but I should be very sorry 
have it go out from this Conference with any indorsement 
part. Iam very sure that the Conference does not approve ot 
position. 


n , 
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The report of the special committee appointed to draft a resolut; 
in memory of Mr. Barwick Baker was made by Hon. William 
Letchworth, chairman. 


Mr. LEtcHWoRTH.— The committee to which was assigned the | 
of preparing an expression of the Conference respecting the death of 
Mr. Barwick Baker presents the following memorial, and re 
mends that it be recorded in the proceedings of the Conference 


MEMORIAL. 


The members of this National Conference of Charities and Correction, cons: 
of the great loss the cause of charity and reform has sustained in the decease, 
their last meeting, of T. Barwick Lloyd Baker, Esq., of Hardwick Court, Glouc 
ter, England, desire to place upon the records of this Conference some express 
of their earnest sympathy in the mournful event. 

We recall], with much satisfaction, that in the work of preceding Conferences M 
Baker was deeply interested ; and that his contributions, drawn from a large experi- 
ence, opened new fields for profitable reflection. The large success attending 
great measure of reform which Mr. Baker was instrumental in establishing in hi 
own country has given wide reputation to the principles he advocated; and, t 
extent to which they have been and may be incorporated in the correctional system 
of our own country, we wish to acknowledge the obligations he has laid upon 

In Mr. Baker we recognized a co-worker possessing sound judgment and an 
tive perception of that which was practical and useful. We conceived him to 
one who, while working in the line of pure benevolence, was inspired by the hig 
motives in all that he did. The example of one whose whole life was a prolonged 
effort to benefit mankind is precious to us; and, while deploring the loss of that wis 
counsel which can emanate only from a source so pure and disinterested, w 
this opportunity to record our veneration for the memory of this noble p! 
thropist. 


Mr. Letchworth, after presenting the memorial, added the following 
remarks :— 


In the subject of this memorial we find a rare character, one that 
can justly be appreciated only by personal acquaintance with the busy 
routine of his daily life. Here we behold a man possessed of large 
landed estates, having a handsome income, surrounded with all th 
accessories of luxurious and elegant living, keenly susceptible to th 
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yyment of outward sense, and occupying a high social position, 
ing his whole time to works of usefulness, in which are involved 
nce-trying, never-ending details. In Mr. Baker we find the ideal, 
fashioned English squire, discharging his multitudinous duties con- 
usly, mindful of his obligations to society, to the State, and to 
Church. 

With the opportunity of exclusively enjoying aristocratic associa- 
his hospitality was extended to the humblest as well as the 
est engaged in philanthropic work; and at Hardwick Court he 
w into friendly confidence and co-operation those who desired to 
r the interest of humanity. ‘To this may be largely attributed 
s success in projecting, if not establishing, some of the important 
ements of his time. He was the reputed founder of the British 
\ssociation for the Promotion of Social Science, a recognized re- 
former of the system of poor-law relief, and a leader in the recon- 
struction of the English prison system. He was active in the prelim- 
iry legislation necessary to the establishment of reformatory schools 
ughout England and Scotland, and one of the first to establish a 
reformatory school for boys, which he did on his own estate in 
Gloucestershire, and which is still in successful operation, having 
mplished a vast amount of good at no slight pecuniary sacrifice 

ts original projector. 

Americans consider themselves the busiest and hardest-worked 
people in the world. Let us see what a conscientious country squire 
may take upon himself to do with business-like thoroughness. Asa 
magistrate, Squire Baker attended regularly the courts of quarter and 
petty sessions, looked after certain police matters, and, through the 
Highway Board, the ordering of bridges, the repair of highways, and 
ther public business. As inspector of the county prison, he had 

sional visits and reports to make thereon. He was chairman of 

board of the pauper lunatic asylum of the county, and of the 
Barnwood Lunatic Asylum. He was a member of the Board of 
Guardians of the Poor, a member of the local Board of Health, of 
the Hospital Committee of the Workhouse, a commissioner of taxes, 
1 member of the School Board, treasurer of three parish schools, a 
manager in the savings bank, in the Artisans’ Building Society, sec- 
etary of the School of Art, committee-man in several Provident and 
Friendly Societies, etc. Besides discharging the manifold duties in- 
‘umbent upon these varied offices, he found time, with the aid of his 

mplished wife, to entertain, most hospitably and delightfully, a 
wide circle of friends. - 

Mr. Baker felt that, whatever position one occupied in the world, 
he could not escape the responsibility for the discharge of his obli- 
gations to the public, and that idleness in any position in life was 
inexcusable. In a letter, written me in a trembling hand a short 
time before his death, he said: “ You call me ‘the old squire,’ as 
many do; and I am glad of it, for I like the title. It means properly 
ne who, having sufficient private property to content himself without 
working for more, is able and willing to give much of his time and 
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work (and some of his money) to benefit the public, without pay 
a useful and honorable and eminently happy position 1e same 
time, we must allow that there is a grander character than the sat 
We who have inherited money and have no need to work for jt , 
almost bound, not by law, but by conscience, to strive to do some. 
thing to deserve it. But when a man of comparatively smal! mea, 
is working honorably and rightly in a bank or commercial busi; 
for pay which he requires, and yet finds time and thought and 
to do grand public unpaid work, this is noble indeed. Of suc! 
America seems to have many.” 
In watching the public career of Mr. Baker, one could not but not 
his earnest zeal, coupled with modesty, his simple directness, his 
of truth, his pure benevolence, and be filled with admiration Lis 
many noble qualities. But only in the midst of his family could 
fully see those gentle, genial, happy traits of character, an: 
evidences of exalted virtue, which caused all those who Sg 
his home life, as I did, to love and revere him. 


Ss 


Gen. R. BRINKERHOFF, in support of the resolutions, said 
the death of Barwick Baker, the world has lost a man who, ip 
some lines of philanthropic work, and in results accomplished, has 
had no superior, and but few equals, during the generation in whi 
he lived. 

From the time that he became a magistrate in 1833, at th ; 
age of twenty-six years, to the time of his death, Dec. ro, 1886, he 
was identified with every progressive movement in dealing with t! 
dependent or criminal classes; and to his personal and persistent 
efforts England is largely indebted for her present advanced position 
upon these subjects. 

His special field of work, in which he put into practical operati 
his ideas of reform, was his native county of Gloucestershire ; and 
Hardwicke Court, his hospitable home was always a welcome meet- 
ing place for those interested in philanthropic work. As to the 
extent and character of his work, a brief extract from the Glou 
ter Chronicle, published on the day succeeding his death, will give us 
a fair outline : — 

“Half a century ago, he was appointed a visiting justice at the 
county jail; and in this apparently not very important though use- 
ful office, held by hundreds of other country gentlemen until the 
ptisons were transferred to the State, is found the ‘moving why’ 
his career of public usefulness. In Gloucester jail, under the auspices 
of Sir George Paul, was developed that great work of reform which 
had been commenced by Howard. The prison became a model 
almost the whole world ; and delegates were sent from the continen', 
and from, at that time, very far distant America, to acquire a fami- 
iarity with the system pursued here, and take it back to their own 
country for adoption. It was at this period that Mr. Barwick Baker 
became a visiting justice. But he was not a mere casual officia 
visitor, perfunctorily inquiring whether the rules were observed 
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dressing the grievances of officers or prisoners. Being brought 
almost daily association with criminals, the necessity of making 
tences deterrent as well as punitive soon presented itself to his 
nd as a problem to be solved. To this he devoted years of study 
r; and he lived to see in our system of dealing with crimi- 
iny and vast improvements, which he had striven to effect,— 
in the establishment of police supervision of offenders after 
liberation. Again, it was largely owing to his witnessing young 
ils sent to jail time after time, and thereby educated and pre- 
d for the hulks and convict settlements, that he was led to found 
rather to revise—the Reformatory School, out of which has 
sprung the Industrial School system. In the administration of 
fairs Of the county asylums, the infirmary, and other public 
s, Mr. Baker took an active part. He was a chief founder 
Social Science Congresses ; he founded the Annual Congress 
Poor Law Guardians for the West Midland District ; and he origi- 
and for a time carried out in this county, a plan which has 
ecome known as the Berkshire system for the suppression of profes- 
sional vagrancy and the help of the honest tramp in search of work. 
“Mr. Baker was intensely earnest in reference to these great social 
mprovements with which his name was associated. He travelled 
usands of miles to be present at the Social Science, Prison, and 
other ( ongresses ; and on one occasion, at the request of the court 
f quarter sessions, he went to Stockholm to represent Gloucester- 
shire at a prison congress, which was attended by delegates from al- 
lost every country in Europe and America.” 
In England, perhaps, Mr. Baker is best known in connection with 
labors for the creation of reformatories for delinquent children, 
rly a hundred years ago, a school for the reclamation of young 
minals was attempted to be founded in London, and one or two 
ar institutions were afterwards started; but, from causes into 
1 itis not necessary to enter, they failed. Speaking in a meet- 
at Gloucester five-and-thirty years ago, Mr. Baker said that the 
g¢ of children in prison, time after time, had occasioned him great 
and he had thought much as to whether it could not be reme- 
One day, the Honorable Miss Murray, maid of honor to the 
called his attention to the possibility of reclaiming vicious 
lren, and said that, if he would bring to her any child that had 
cient strength of character to distinguish itself in vice, she had no 
tear that she should not be able to make that. child distinguish itself 
in virtue. She urged him to visit a school then established in Lon- 
He did so, and became warmly interested in it. He talked to 
his friends on the subject of founding a similar institution, but few 
had the means of taking it up and paying attention to it; but at 
having interested a young friend of his, by the name of 
Bengough, he established a reformatory in a small brick building on 
his own lands, near his home at Hardwicke Court. 
George Henry Bengough was in every respect a worthy coadjutor 
like Baker. He was only twenty-four years old, and he 
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had in his own right an income of £10,000 a year; and yet for two 
years he resided in Mr. Baker’s little reformatory, and acted as jp. 
structor of the young criminals there until, broken down by his Ja! 
he went to Florence in Italy, and died. 

It is not often that we find two young men of fortune, like Bake 
and Bengough, engaged in works like these. 

The school at Hardwicke was commenced in 1852, the first in 
being three young London thieves brought into the country f 
ment. For some time the work was carried on almost secretly, \; 
Baker and Mr. Bengough having misgivings as to their success. \; 
Bengough died ; but Mr. Baker persevered, and after a while the resu|; 
were such as to attract attention. And in 1854 even the Londo, 
Times made note of it, and similar institutions were established 
now all England is covered with reformatories for young criminals, and 
other nations have followed her example. 

Mr. Baker’s work, however, was not confined to juvenile reforma 
tories alone ; but, pari passu, he carried along to success various othe: 
reformatory measures. The most important of these, perhaps, was 
the police supervision of criminals on ticket of leave, which has so 
largely reduced the volume of crime in England, and which is n 
beginning to receive acceptance in America. 

Mr. Baker, however, was not solely a philanthropist, but was also 
prominent as a citizen in all the requirements of State or Church. 
Simply to enumerate the public duties in which he bore an honorable 
part cannot be attempted upon an occasion like this, for want of time ; 
and to enter into details would require a volume. Suffice it to sa 
that whatever he did was well done, and that whatever service he 
rendered was an unpaid service. 

He received no title of nobility, although, if any man in Fngland 
deserved such recognition, he did ; and he seemed averse to any | 
sonal distinction. In my earlier correspondence with him, | 
dressed the envelopes of my letters to the Hon. T. B. Ll. Baker ; but 
after a while, in one of his letters, in which he referred me to a friend 
of his for information as Rear-Admiral , he said : — 

“While we are thinking of addresses 7 am not ‘ Honorable,’ nor 
have any title beyond ‘ Esquire.’ Titles are not given in England 
men who can afford to work without pay, except for political work, 
We, ‘the great unpaid,’ as they call us in joke, rather value this. 
showing that we look for reward neither in money nor worldly honors. 
And this is right. ‘Those who have not sufficient means work honor 
ably, partly for the work’s sake and partly for pay; but those wh 
it has pleased God should be born with means sufficient have the 
high privilege of working without more pay, and ought to | 
ashamed of themselves if they work the less for having their pa) 
beforehand.” 

It was this spirit of consecration of himself and all that he had, as 
instruments in God’s hand, to do his appointed work, that seems to 
me his noblest characteristic, and of which I have many manifestations 
in the continuous correspondence it was my privilege to have with 
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a period of nearly seven years. A few examples will indicate 
re fully. Writing under date of Nov. 3, 1883, he says: — 
ive had a far happier life, I believe, than most men. Indeed, I 
remble to think of the happiness I have enjoyed through life : 
sufficient, not only for my wants and moderate pleasures, but 
nsiderable hospitality, which gave me a position that helped me 
work ; work enough to make me enjoy all my pleasures ; 
friends, all that a man could wish. I was very ambitious, 
ank or fame, but of feeling that I was used by my God in 
of his works. I have, as | believe, been so to a degree I never 
| have hoped for.” 
iin, in view of approaching dissolution, he says: “I do not 
to déath; but I consider my life as a trust, not to be relin- 
‘d by any act of carelessness of my own till it pleases the 
to take it. So Iam carried by my butler and footman up and 
n stairs, and sit in my study and write all day, and thank God for 
gy able to do that.” 
Several months later, as increasing infirmities pressed upon him, 
he writes: “Of a truth, when it pleases God to carry out a good work, 
; not need to use the strongest and best instruments. A reed 
s hand is stronger than iron. Babes and sucklings can share in 
work with giants, but it is an immense happiness to be allowed 
share in such a work.” 
Still later on, he writes: “Few men have been so blessed as I in 
g my trees bear fruit. I have seen several plans (though scarcely 
of them was adopted till I had worked seven or eight years to 
le people to try it) get, in the end, taken up, and spreading 
r branches widely. But to find, when I thought I was only a 
rn-out, useless cripple, that even yet there was a possibility of my 
again used as a tool—no matter how poor a one—in God’s 
na was indeed a happiness.” 
{nd so in his last letter — which was sent to me, unsigned, a week 
fore he died —this aroma of happiness in consecration pervaded it 
all; and late in his illness (as his son Granville writes me) he remem- 
bered with pleasure the influence of this @onference of Charities and 
Correction for the adoption of his methods of police supervision, and 
thanked God that he, “a poor, broken reed, should have been allowed 

take part in a reform by which men in America were now at liberty 
and earning an independent livelihood instead of-wasting their lives 
n prison.” And thus he died in the spirit in which he lived, the 
noblest type of manhood, both as a Christian and as a philanthropist. 

To me, personally, his friendship has been a benediction and an 

inspiration ; and his loss is like the loss of a father. In my judgment, 
in these later generations no nobler type of manhood has been pre- 
sented for imitation anc inspiration than we find in the life and char- 
acter of Thomas Barwick Lloyd Baker. 

Mr. Winges.— When I hear the name of Mr. Baker, I am reminded 

of the saying of Solomon: “Thine own friend, and thy father’s 
frend, forget not.” Mr. Baker was my friend, and, I think, the 
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dearest friend that my father ever had on this earth. I have 
known a man who impressed me as possessing so many and sych 
heroic excellences of character. He seemed to unite in himself y, 
strength and courage of a man, the sensibility of a woman, and the 
simplicity of a child. A more modest man, and yet a bolder may 
never lived. A more religious man I never came in contact y 
but his piety was absolutely free from what we call cant. There was 
no ostentation about it, yet he had an absolutely unshaken Christia) 
faith and a consecration that seemed to have no limit. 

When my father went to his house for the first time, a ventlem») 
in London said to him, “ You are going down to Gloucester to vis 
Mr. Baker?” My father replied that he was. The gentleman {| 
remarked, “That is the most delightful house in all England.” He 
was visited at one time bygBaron von Holzendorff, a professor in the 
University of Munich, officially connected with the management 
the prisons of Bavaria, who was so impressed by Mr. Baker’s cha 
acter that he went home and wrote a book about him, which he cir 
lated throughout Germany, saying that he wished very much that th 
type of English squire represented in Mr. Baker could be reproduced 
in Germany. But I suppose that it cannot be reproduced in any 
other country in the world. 

I myself made a visit to Mr. Baker at his home in Gloucester, and 
spent two most delightful days with his family. I found him ever 
thing that a host should be, and I will relate some anecdotes whi 
will illustrate his character. The dining-room was hung with por- 
traits of his ancestors. He pointed to one and another, and explaine: 
to me who they were. One, I remember, was a physician (I | ) 
George III.). He said that he attended the princess in a very seve 
illness, and that, after the child’s recovery, the king proposed 1 
make the doctor a baronet. But his grandfather declined the honor, 
on the ground that he had done nothing but his duty, that he had 
done nothing: that he would not have done for a beggar in the street. 
Mr. Baker pointed to the picture, and said, “ But for that reply, | 
would have been Sir Barwick Baker; but I would rather be able to 
tell that story of my grandfather than to be Sir Barwick Baker.” We 
took a walk in the fields, and he showed me the little school-house on 
his farm where the first reformatory school in England was estab- 
lished. He told me the whole story, and a most interesting and 
delightful story it was. He was the father of the reform and indus- 
trial school system of England. It was in his house that the Social 
Science Association of England was organized. He was very much 
interested in the question of pauperism, and had a great deal to do 
with improved methods of dealing with paupers. He was the origi- 
nator and advocate of the system of police supervision, as contrasted 
with imprisonment, for criminals of the minor class. In every good 
work he was foremost; and his loyalty to his country, to his church, 
to his friends, to his work, was something that cannot be put into 
words. He was, above all, a great friend of America, interested in 
every American topic, fond of Americans; and he had a great many 
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in correspondents. He felt a deep interest in this Conference 
nd in the National Prison Association and in the work of prison re- 
m, and in the general social development of this country, which 
ery few Englishmen are capable of feeling. I remember his saying 
y, while speaking of our country and the necessity of laying 
foundations on which-to build an honorable superstructure, 
ld are you?” calling me by my first name, as he sometimes 
| told him. “Ah,” said he, “you have twenty-five years of 
rk before you; and a man can do a great deal in twenty-five 
We have done a great deal in England in that time.” 
eel that, as Americans, we cannot honor his memory too much. 
is to be a memorial window erected to him in 


“Ho 


Gloucester 
dral, and there are to be contributions to that memorial from 
untries of the world. I am glad to know that there is an effort 
ing in this country to testify to our appreciation of him; and I 

ne that we shall make a liberal contribution, because we owe to 

im far more than most of us are aware. 

Dr. Dana.—I second the resolution offered by Mr. Letchworth, 
would express my gratification that a memorial so grateful and 

ul has been prepared. This is but another illustration of the 

that the fraternity of philanthropists is as wide as the civilized 
world; that one man starting out in his own country not only affects 
ts institutions,— particularly the local institutions of his own com- 
ity— but sends abroad the inspiration of his noble life until he 


uuiches other hearts and affects those resident in distant lands. The 


ime of Mr. Baker will stand side by side with that of Lord Shaftes- 
ind many other noted Englishmen who have devoted themselves 

| that pertains to the weal of their own race at home and abroad. 

We here cannot do better than honor the names of such men, even 
were only by way of acknowledging what they have done for us 

as personal exemplars of all that is self-sacrificing and generous, and 


cially for that awakening of enthusiasm and heroism in the 
hearts of American philanthropists, who are to meet and grapple with 
these great questions of penology and practical reform. I heartily 
ur with the memorial offered, and move its adoption by this body. 
Mr. GARRETT.— While I think a body of philanthropists like this 
should be very far from being a mutual admiration society, for 
glorifying one another, because the grace of Christian humility is pe- 
culiarly appropriate to us, yet it seems to me that our record would 
be dignified by placing upon it the resolutions and testimonials to the 
character of such a remarkable man as Mr. Barwick Baker. I think 
we should be chary of extending too widely the list of those we thus 
place on our records; but, in this instance of such a shining example 
to us all of a beautiful Christian character, I would move that the 
resolutions which have been offered be not only placed upon our 
record, but printed at length in the published Proceedings. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
Mr. GaRRETT.— I would also move that the resolutions relating to 
Miss Dix, which have been presented, should be so printed. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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Miss Jessie Schley, superintendent of the St. Paul Home {, 
Young Girls, was granted an opportunity to speak of her efi 
behalf of working girls. 


Miss ScuLey.— I am much obliged for this opportunity to sp: 
my working girls. I think that the preventive work is worth mo 
than all the Teformatory work, The city is full of girls that com 
from country towns, who are not content to be servant girls. Ph 
go into the city, and, on account of the small wages, are compe! 
to enter low boarding-houses ; and gradually they swell the vort 
crime in our cities. "I desire to speak to the citizens of Omaha upor 
this subject. Our home was started only a little over two years ag 
and we always have fifty-five, and often sixty, of these young girls 
We have two parlors, a reading-room, good library, and the dail 
papers, and assist them in finding employment. They have a lau ndr 
and all for $2.50 per week. Other homes through the country d 
great deal of ‘good, but they charge $3.50 to $4. oo, There is ver 
little charity in. that. When a little girl leaves home, that is the tim 
to shelter her; and, therefore, it is important not to charge over $2.<0, 
or even less if practicable. Then they feel independent. They a: 
permitted to invite their friends, respectable young men, that hay. 
been properly introduced to them. They have parties, and are j» 
mitted to have cards, square dances, checkers, croquet, and innocent 
games on Wednesdays. The ladies can come to see them at an) 
time. Religion is forbidden to be discussed in the house. We als 
have a literary society, in which no one is allowed to be a mem! 
who does not contribute something in the way of literature to the 
club. No one is allowed to become a member of our institution e) 
cept girls under thirty years of age. Widows and unmarried won 
are not afforded the protection and comforts of this institution. The 
cost of the running expenses is more than paid by the two dollars and 
a half a week. About forty is a good number for such a home. The’ 
get into cliques, and form special friendships, and leave out others, i! 
there are toomany. Our girls leave us only to get married. Many ar 
married with us, and we give them a wedding ‘breakfast. They aver 
age about sixteen or seventeen years of age, so that they are child is 
and fond of play and dancing; and I allow any fun so long as it is 
right. We have a laundry, and it is a great saving to the girls to be 
allowed to do their own washing. 

Dean Hart stated that there was a similar home in Denver that 
has been doing good work. The price for board there is four dollars 
a week. 


The special committee authorized to visit the Children’s Hospital 
made a report, which was ordered appended to the report from 
Nebraska (page 61). 

Adjourned at 12 M. 


MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


TENTH SESSION, 
Tuesday afternoon, August 30. 


Conference met at 2 P.M., the President in the chair. 
Committee on Penal and Reformatory Institutions reported 
iwh its chairman, A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin. 
unnouncing the necessary absence of Warden J. W. Mc- 
sughry, of Illinois, who was to have spoken on “ Registration of 
fessional Criminals,” Mr. WriGuHT said :— 


‘he tendency of legislation, and of the discussions of penologists, 
to draw a line of demarcation between professional criminals and 
thers, making the penalties more severe against professional crimi- 
nals. ‘To secure the evidence that they are professional, it is nec- 

iry to have a system of registration, because they change their 

appearance by disguises and their names by assuming fictitious 
ones. The Wardens’ Association, at its meeting in Detroit last 
spring, adopted a system for registering professional criminals. Mr. 
McClaughry is the secretary of the Association ; and. he would have 
explained this system to the Conference, had he not been unavoid- 
bly prevented from attending. 


\ paper on “ The Police System of Milwaukee ” by Col. F. J. Ries, 
chief of police, was read by Dr. Hill (page 115). 


DISCUSSION ON POLICE REFORM. 


WricHt.— Mr. Sanborn stated the other evening in his re- 
port that the great cities were always troubled about the manage- 


n 
il 


ent of their charities, and that they make the most trouble to the 
State Boards. In Wisconsin, we are an exception to that rule. 

Mr. SANBORN.— We understand that Wisconsin is an exception to 
all rules. 

Mr. WriGHt.— Milwaukee, with two hundred thousand people, has 
all its charitable and penal institutions arranged on a very good 
basis. None of them can be called poor. But I still think the sys- 
tem of out-door relief is about as bad as it can be made. Milwaukee 
has the largest proportion of foreign-born citizens of any city in the 
country. Half of the population is German, and more than one-fourth 
belong to other nationalities; and they ¢ontrol the politics of the 
city. The penal and charitable institutions are well administered, 
not because they are in the hands of foreigners, nor because they 

ie in Wisconsin, nor because the State Board has had much to 
do with them. But the principal reason is that there has been for 
nany years a ladies’ board of local visitors, which has been very 
efficient in its work in city and county, of which Mrs. Fairbanks and 
Mrs. Lynde are active members. That board has secured many 
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reforms in the management of institutions. The chief cayse , 
the change in the management of the police system has been the 
general agitation of civil service reform and the feeling of some 
the leading citizens, German and American. The police force j 
now organized under a genuine system of civil service reform. |) 
policeman is appointed by a pass examination, and he may be 
moted by competitive examination. There is absolutely no politi 
in it. ‘Two or three other cities have entered on this work. We co 
never have a genuine supervision of criminals, such as is necess 
to a ticket-of-leave system, until the police systems are organized 
something this manner, and are kept clear of partisan politics. ‘T) 
Milwaukee system of police organization had, during the socialis; 
riots, a little over a year ago, such a test as few cities have had | 
contend with. You all heard of the firing on the Polish mob 
Bay View, in which Polish militia took part? The police were ; 
called on, because it was at that time outside the city limits, 
another mob, a German socialistic one, was organized within the cit 
and the German policemen suppressed it, and they did it withou 
firing a shot. This was the result of the excellent organization of 
the police, the use of the patrol wagons, and the telegraph system. 
Within five or ten minutes, two-thirds of the police force could be 
thrown into any part of the city. Napoleon’s system was to throw 
the largest numbers possible on one given point at one particular 
instant. Milwaukee was able to follow this plan in dealing with 
rioters by the excellent organization of her police. 

A DELEGATE from Minnesota, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said: I protest against the manner of conducting this convention. 
I am a new member, and perhaps it is officious in me to say a wor 
But these gentlemen go to work and select one of their own number 
to prepare a paper. That is prepared within six or nine months, 
when we from all over the country come in here, and hear these 
reports read ; and I venture the assertion that hardly one-half of the 
persons here know one-half of those reports. It seems to me that 
these reports should be prepared, and should be printed and put into 
the hands of the committee ; and, when they are brought to the con- 
vention, a copy of each report should be placed in the hands of ever 
member of the convention, and thus save the time that is consumed 
in reading them. The time should then be spent in discussing the 
matters contained in the report. I know there are a number of dele- 
gates here and others representing societies that would be pleased to 
say a word. If you want to make this a success and have every- 
body interested, give an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. SANBORN.— Will the gentleman put his remarks in the form of 
a resolution ? 

Mr. LetcHwortu.— I think these remarks are very pertinent. We 
have been trying for a good many years to accomplish this very thing 
and to have the papers printed in advance. If that were done, tt 
would save much time. I think if the gentleman would put his 
remarks in the form of a motion, they would be complied with as far 
as possible. 


er 


Dro- 
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President GrLtes.— I am glad that the delegate from Minnesota 
has made this suggestion. I have tried faithfully to have these 
reports printed before they were brought here. I wish the gentle- 
an would put his remarks in the form of a motion; but, in any 
ise, they will have a good effect. 


The report was then unanimously adopted. 

Dr. ANCKER, of Minnesota, moved that there be a standing com- 

ttee on hospitals. It was voted to refer this resolution to the 
per committee, with instructions to report such a committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON suggested that in the next Conference there should 
more time given for discussion and for the asking and answering 
ithy questions. 

Mrs. DINSMORE thought that the reason so few persons took part 

: the discussions. was that most of the delegates were learners, and 
preferred to listen to the acknowledged leaders on these various 


topics. 


I 


DELEGATE from Minnesota.—I do not desire to limit or restrict 
any one. My suggestion was simply that the reports should be 
printed in advance, 


Hon. J. J. Wheeler of Michigan was asked to speak on the Inde- 
terminate Sentence, 


J. J]. WHEELER.—I do not propose to discuss the question of 
indeterminate sentence, but to make a few practical suggestions that, 
perhaps, will enable those who do not understand it to comprehend 
what it means, and to ascertain its relative importance in the matter 
of prison reform. Indeterminate sentence strictly means that, when 
a prisoner is convicted of crime, he shall be sent to prison to remain 


But, as you 
are aware, for centuries the custom has been to treat different crimes 
as of different degrees, and to affix a special penalty to each partic- 
ular offence, affixing a minimum and a maximum term. If a prisoner 
is convicted of robbing, having a deadly weapon and threatening to 
use it, he may be sent to the State prison for not less than one and 
not more than fifteen years. As we propose to use it in our State, 
and as it is used mostly in the United States, the indeterminate 
sentence means that that party, instead of being sent for one up to 
fifteen years by the court or jury, shall be simply sent to prison, 
there to remain at least the minimum time fixed by law, and shall 
be discharged at the maximum time fixed for that offence ; but, in 
the interval, he may be released by some man or board appointed 
for that purpose. That is what I understand by the indeterminate 
sentence. We had such a law before our legislature, but the gov- 
ernor refused to sign it, on the ground that it would put into the 
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hands of the warden of the prison the power of determining whe, 
man should go out; and, if he got a good workman in there, th 
interests of the prison would work toward keeping him there just 
long as they could. The city of Detroit has a workhouse, and ; 
whole regulation and ownership of it are in the city government 
is the only woman’s prison we have in Michigan. All women 
victed of crime have to be sent there. By contract with differen; 
counties in the State, minor offenders, such as are not sent to thy 
State prison, may be sent there. According to their last report, ther 
were sent to that institution last year 2,206 persons, of whom 1,7 
were men and 427 women. Of these, 1,578 are persons within the 
disorderly act, 159 sent by the federal courts,— 97 for one year, 82 
for two years, 273 for three years, and 2,027 for less than one year, 
Of these, more than three- fourths were sent for less than thirty days ; 
864 were recommitted from one to thirteen times; 17 were com- 
mitted twenty-nine times, and 11 were recommitted thirty times ; 9 
were recommitted forty times, and 2 fifty-seven times. 
As the superintendent well says, these you might fairly call inc 
rigibles. Such imprisonment serves only to let them stay long enoug! 


l 


to recover in part from the effect of their offence. Some of them 
come back again within fifteen or twenty days after being discharged. 
This includes both men and women. If these persons could be kept 
in prison, away from temptation and evil influence, until complete! 
restored physically, taught habits of industry, and their moral char- 


acters built up, very many would be reformed. When it is almost 
certain that, if let out, they will return to vicious habits, and be wors: 
than ever, is it wrong to keep them where they must be sober, virtu 
ous, and industrious? Is it not for the true interest of society to 
keep them confined until they can be benefited? As long as they 
are at liberty, they will not work. Imprisonment at times is one 
the chances they take. They know their terms will be short ; and the 
worst criminals, as a rule, make the most good time. 

In my view, if this indeterminate sentence could be put in the place 
of the short term, it would be of decided benefit. My observation 
and information from wardens are that those men who get the benefit 
of good time by obeying the rules of the prison and doing their work 
well are the men who do not expect to reform and never will reform: 
they only want to get out as quickly as they can. Prison officials all 
know that these incorrigibles will commit crime again as soon as out. 
They would rather be in prison than earn an honest living. Should 
not the law keep such men shut up until they will not steal? What 
right to liberty has the thief? He has no right to liberty. Letting him 
out is a wrong. Government is organized for the protection of soci 
ety. In this lies its only excuse for existence, and that underlies th 
whole matter. Take a man that you know is a criminal just as well 
as you know anything: you know that he will rob and prey upon soci- 
ety; and I say that the first principle of justice demands that that man 
shall be kept shut up until he is in a condition, morally and physi 
cally, to support himself by honest work. No human being has the 
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infinite knowledge necessary to get at the facts and circumstances in 
these different crimes, to enable him to pass a sentence of punishment 
upon a man proportionate to that offence. Courts have no time or 
ans to weigh the evidence, and, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
.d, are unable to fix a penalty. The law goes on the theory that 
fix a penalty as a matter of punishment. But there is not one 
case in a thousand where the court possesses the necessary knowl- 
lve of the man and his crime to enable it to fix any penalty propor- 
1ate to that crime. After the man is in prison, his character, his 
associates, his aims, can be understood with some accuracy. In the 
rk of strengthening his character and building it up, those in charge 
can watch and encourage him. As soon as it is safe, he can be let 
nn trial. If it is found that he will surely commit crime if he is 
let out, he should be kept shut up. Our warden told me of a man in 
mn who was going out in one week. It was understood by the 
warden that that man “had a plan made with his associates outside to 
commit a crime as soon as he should be free; yet, when his sentence 
expired, he must be and was let out. I ask, What right had that 
in, with the certainty that he was going to commit a crime, to go 
So long as the law has for its fundamental doctrine that no one 
right to injure the person or property of another, so long as 
iety is protected by the enforcement of this principle, si . long it 
ust be right and proper to shut up, and keep shut up, those a will 
plunder and rob. 


On motion of ALBERT S. WuireE, of Ohio, it was 


7, That the Committee on the Apportionment of Time to the different com- 


mitt 


ees be and are hereby requested to allot at least two sessions to the subject 
of Children’s Homes and Child-saving Work. 


\l. CHASE.— Has the system of indeterminate sentence ever been 
tried, and with what results? 

Gen, BRINKERHOFF.— It has been carried out for a number of years 
at the Reformatory at Elmira, in the State of New York. They have 
on an average about six hundred prisoners there. The absolute in- 
determinate sentence has never been attempted anywhere. As we 
understand the indeterminate sentence, it is really an indefinite sen- 
tence. As we have adopted it in Elmira and Ohio, it is this: a person 

nvicted of his first offence, under thirty years of age, may be sent to 
the Reformatory, but not for any definite period of time. We will 
suppose that he was convicted of burglary in New York. He might 
be sent to the penitentiary for thirty years or his term be limited to 
one. Instead of fixing the limit, he is simply sentenced to the Elmira 
Reformatory for burglary. He may be held for thirty years or dis- 
charged in one. The prisoner goes to the Reformatory, where there 
are three grades,— first, second, and third. Every prisoner goes into 
the second grade on his arrival, and from there he may go up or 
down. His fate is in his own hands. A book is furnished him with 
his record every month. If he thinks anything is wrong in it, he may 
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appeal to the superintendent. If they do not agree, the superinteng 
ent will call a jury of first-grade prisoners. When he gets a certaj; 
number of marks, he may be transferred to the first grade. In the firs; 
grade, he has many privileges which he does not have in the second. 
After a period of good conduct in that grade, he may be released op 
ticket of leave. But suppose he goes the other way, and by bad con 
duct drops into the third grade. Then he has a hard time of it. 

has his head shaved, and wears a different garb. He has his meals 
alone and different diet. Yet he does not lose hope. He may start back 
again, and in six months’ time may earn his way up into the se 
grade. In the last report of the National Prison Association can be 
found the most exhaustive report ever made upon this subject, in q 
paper prepared by Rev. Fred. H. Wines. The prisoner does not 
out until he is tested, and until employment is provided for him. 
There are more places to-day waiting for the released prisoners from 
Elmira than there are released prisoners to fill them. A graduate of 
the Elmira Reformatory is a man to be trusted, and employers knoy 
that. As to results, Mr. Brockway, up to this date, says that eighty- 
two per cent. of the discharged prisoners from Elmira are leading 
honest lives; but, if only fifty per cent. are permanently cured, it is 
a great gain. ‘The indefinite sentence is already in operation in our 
reform schools ; and, in our new prison in Ohio, we shall have this 
system, and keep the old prison for the professional and incorrigible 
criminals. The thing to do is to hold a bad man, when you have ¢ 
him ; and if he is a crook, who is devoting his life to burglary and 
crime, why, in the name of common sense, should you not keep him 
all his life? Why should you ever discharge such aman? A large 
amount of crime comes from that class of men. They are the organ- 
izers and captains of crime; and they generally make criminals of 
younger men, while they escape themselves. The law of Ohio pro 
vides that, when a man is convicted for the third time, he goes to 
prison for life.“ After criminals have been twice imprisoned, they will 
give Ohio a wide berth. We think that by the indefinite sentence, 
and by properly disciplining the prisoners, we could save a great 
many young men ; and I believe we can. 

Mr. Storrs.— What Ohio has done will force other States, in self- 
protection, to do the same. 

Dr. Dana.— Has the cumulative sentence been tried in police 
courts ? 

Gen. BrinKERHOFF.—I do not know that it has been in this 
country, but it ought to be done. Our treatment of minor offences 
is of no use now. 

Mr. Huntino, of Iowa.—I think the indeterminate sentence is the 
one thing to be secured before we can have prison reform. | can 
testify from my-visits to Elmira of the good which is coming out of 
that system. The law is that a man coming there for the first 
offence, if he is constitutionally a criminal, may stay the maximum 
time. This indefinite sentence is the most important thing to bring 
before judges and legislatures. We had a bill in Iowa to introduce 
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nd we got two judges to agree to it; but we could not find 

legislator ready to commit himself to the principle. It 

t also to make the wardens accept this system. 

late, of Nebraska.—As an abstract principle, the indeter- 

sentence is a grand thing; but, indiscriminately applied, 
harm. You have been to Lincoln. What have you seen? 
who every hour detained there in prison are in a hot-bed of 
produced from the fact that they must not speak during all their 
hours, they must not lift their eyes to look upon visitors ; 
sides that, they know that, when they start in the morning to 
they go as the hired help of another, who is making a financial 
t out of their hard earnings. When they leave the State peniten- 
they leave with the seeds of vice and crime developed. I went 
my wife to visit the prison during the last legislature. I noticed, 
| moved up and down the corridors and in the workshops, the 
ladies would say, “* What a vicious face that man has got!” My wife 
inted to one man, and said, ‘* What a vicious face that fellow has 
Afterwards I made inquiry, and found that the man was not 
r vicious ; but he had that look, which was fixed upon him by the 
tripes of the clothes that he wore and the shaved hair. Every part 
uur prison discipline only tends to rob a prisoner of his manhood 

nd fill him with vice. 
Mr. WHEELER, chaplain of the penitentiary at Lincoln.— The 
prison of Nebraska is not a place where men are abused. [ 
pen to know that, as I am connected with the institution. I don’t 
our men abused, and I would not have them abused. Public 

\timent in this State must be changed. A man who goes out of 
penitentiary goes out with a ban that he is an ex-prisoner. He is 
met with a cold look; and he plunges into crime again because 
public sentiment is wrong, and not the officials of the penitentiary. 
Let us have representatives who will make proper laws, and then let 

aws be enforced outside and inside of the penitentiary. If pris- 
ers were allowed to talk, there would be a mutiny in a short time. 
all know that. The officers would also rather have solid color 

r clothes than striped clothes. 

Mr. Tate.—I do not wish to imply that the state of things in 
Nebraska is worse than in other States. 

Mrs. Cotsy, of Nebraska.—I have been listening for my friends 
to mention a bill introduced last winter, providing that the governor 
might at his pleasure, every Fourth of July, pardon one prisoner put 
in for life. It was argued that nothing more hopeless could be con- 
ceived than to be a life long prisoner, and that, if this hope should be 
held out to these thirty or forty life prisoners, it might be a stimulus 
to a good life to these wretched men. 

Gen. BRINKERHOFF.— In Ohio, after a prisoner sentenced as an in- 
ones has served the maximum of the indefinite sentence, he 

', by good conduct, get out on ticket of leave. 

“Mr. Rosenau.—I do not pretend to be an expert on matters of 

prison reform; but I happen to be a member of the legal profession, 


is 
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and I want to take exception to the sentimental ideas that have beep 
expressed. We have laws for the protection of society. We haye 
got to use striped clothes and shaved heads and every discip]j, 

necessary. I have seen reformed prisoners, men who do not go back 
to prison; but what do they do? They keep saloons, and educate 
the young in vice. They aid and abet a criminal act whenever they 
get a chance. I have great respect for the gentlemen who try ¢: 
reform prisoners, those who have committed but one offence. But. 
when one has been convicted two or three times, there are few cases 
where any reform can be expected. It has been suggested that war. 
dens and legislators must be reformed. But, if you will reform ¢| 
people, they will elect a legislature that will reform the warde: 
The voter is at the bottom of it all. 

Mrs. Co_sy.—I am glad of the suggestion that Mr. Rosenau has 
made. I have been wondering why there has been nothing said about 
drying up the sources of crime. I hope, when you meet next, you wil! 
have some suggestion to make as to this most important matter, and 
that the Conference will wake up to what the saloon is doing as a 
source of crime. 

Dr. Vivian.— It seems to me absurd to allow a judge to sentence 
a prisoner whom we look upon as morally insane to a prison for one 
year, two or even thirty years, to cure his moral error. We might as 
well sentence a man mentally insane to an insane asylum for three 
months or thirty years for cure. The taint of this moral insanity 
cannot be got out in any definite length of time, and the man who 
proves himself incorrigible should be treated like your chronic insane, 
put where he can do society no harm as long as he lives. The man 
who commits a murder under the influence of passion, or some other 
strong emotion, is not half so dangerous to society as the burglar 
who carries murder in his heart all the time, when he goes to commit 
his depredations ; and to discharge such a man after having served 
two or ten or*twenty years seems to me the acme of absurdity. 

Mr. Sampson, of Colorado.— By a law passed in our last legislature, 
life prisoners who have been in confinement twenty-five years are dis- 
charged. We have no sentimentalism about criminals; yet punish 
ment alone does not reform, and does not prevent crime. We are 
disposed to feel that there is a possibility of reforming all prisoners, 
and a man brought under the influence of the gospel can be reformed. 
I should always want to hold out a hope for him. 

Mr. JoHNsOoN.— I want to mention an improvement in the police 
system of Chicago. We have recently had a law passed by which the 
police can act out of town, at the stock-yards, for instance, or in any 
place where they may be needed outside the city limits. I also wish 
to call attention to the fact that Massachusetts makes the third sen- 
tence twenty-five years. It has been said that the Ohio law would 
drive the criminals out of Ohio. If ali the professional criminals leave 
Massachusetts and Ohio, to spread over the country, what a flood 
there will be! 


Dr. Vivian.— Illinois possesses such a law, but it has never been 
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made operative. The prior conviction is never proved against a pris- 


r,1 think. But the police know that there are hundreds in Chicago 
uught to have gone to Joliet for life. 
Mr. WrRIGHT.— All these cumulative sentence laws rest on the prin- 
ple that previous convictions must be proved in court at the time of 
viction. But, under an indeterminate sentence, the facts can be 
thered by correspondence with other prisons. Then the profes- 
nal criminals, having been caught, can be held by the prison board. 
‘hat is an important reason for the indefinite sentence for all crim- 


} 
S 


\ DELEGATE from Ohio.— We are making great progress in Ohio in 
direction of child-saving work. Weare about to erect a House of 
Jetention, so that boys and girls arrested for first offences can be 


kept separate, and not sent to the police station, as they formerly were. 


\t 4 P.M., the regular session was adjourned, in order to give oppor- 


tunity for a conversational meeting upon the principles and methods 


f organized or associated charity, which was held at the request of 


many residents of Omaha interested in having a Charity Organization 


Society formed in that city. Mr. Kellogg occupied the chair, and, in 


5D 


onnection with Messrs. Johnson of Chicago, Rosenau of Buffalo, 


and Warner of Baltimore, answered the several questions put by the 


meeting, 


’ 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 
Tuesday night, August 30. 


The Conference met at 7.30 P.M., the President in the chair, A 


telegram was read from W. T. Lewis, of Wisconsin, saying that his 


iper ‘On the Prison Contract System, from a Manufacturer’s Stand- 
int” had been sent to the Conference. As it failed to arrive till 


the close of the session, it was only read by title (page 113). 


Mr. Garrett reported for the Executive Committee that Hon. W. P. 
Letchworth had been appointed chairman for the coming year, and 
F. B. Sanborn, treasurer: that the Committee had voted to issue an 
edition of twenty-five hundred copies of the Proceedings of the Four- 
teenth Conference. 

The Committee on Permanent Organization submitted their report, 
with names of officers and committees for the coming year. 

The report of the Committee was adopted (see page ix). 

The Committee on Charity Organization reported through its chair- 
man, C. D, Kellogg, of New York (page 123). 


55) 


Mr. KeELLocc.— Buffalo, where we hope to meet in 1888, claims th 
honor of establishing the first Charity Organization Society, pure and 
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simple, in the United States. Four or five years, however, before ¢h, 
creation of that society, the first experiment made in this a 
many of the leading features of organized charity, was undert: 
Germantown, a suburban borough of Philadelphia, which - 
when incorporated into the present city of Philadelphia, still retain, 
old borough department of public poor relief, independent of an) 

trol by the city government. This experiment was successfully made | 
the chief local “benev olent society of Germantown, which society pow 
forms one of the ward or district associations of the Philadelphia C 

ity Organization Society. The participators in that experiment 
well be called the pioneers of the Charity Organization movemen; 
in this country; and it gives me great pleasure to call upon, as ji 
will you to listen to, one of those pioneers, who will speak to th: 
port just made, Mr. Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. GaRRETT.— It is true that I was one of the officers of the firs 
charity organization society in this country ; but it was also true t! 
that was called the Germantown Relief Society, and that it was form 
exactly in the way which has been condemned by the committe 
being in no sense a charity organization society. The Germantow: 
society took its origin at the time of the panic of 1873, when wid 
spread distress led a number of the wards of Philadelphia to organ- 
ize for the purpose of relief. It happened that Charles G. Ames and 
Mrs. Ames were residing in Germantown at that time. They we 
very intelligently informed as to the movement in London which h id 
been begun previously, and as to the methods of relief since known 
by the name of Organized Charity; and, as these commended then 
selves to the managers of the new society, it was organized on that 
basis. I cannot say that I sympathize entirely with the views of th: 
committee in insisting upon an iron-clad form of society. It seems 
to me that, known by whatever name and with considerable latitu 
as to methods, those societies which organize charity, and whic! 
adhere to a few simple rules laid down as important, ought to be 
recognized, and that it would be desirable to welcome into the { 
of organized charity all such societies as make an honest effort 
do away the evils which prevail. I think that this society in Ger 
mantown which was the pioneer, however small, of this work, was as 
pure a representative as any that exist at the present time. It started 
on the principle that no case was to be relieved without thorough in- 
vestigation, excepting in case of extreme suffering. That, I think, is 
the fundamental principle. In such case there might be temporary 
relief until investigation could be had. They also laid down the rule 
that no help should be given in money; that relief, and not support, 
was to be given,— relief of distress and personal assistance, to enable 
the family to secure maintenance by its own efforts. They adopted 
the system which is now known as “friendly visiting,” which origi- 
nated, I think, in London. This is one of those technical 3 Ses, 
like “charity organization ” and “conference,” which I feel a little 
objection to, unless explained, because they are so apt to be mis 
understood. The essential feature was that, in this investigation 
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subsequent care of the family who were being relieved, a 
of visitors — almost always ladies, unpaid, volunteer visitors — 
| perform the offices of personal friends to the families in sufier- 

| that their efforts should be to elevate these families from a 
ion of dependence on the public to one of self-dependence. 
was found in the course ot the experience of that society, as 
where else, that there were families who had for generations been 
lent on the community, and were living in almshouses or re 
out-door relief, and who did not expect to do anything else. 
ok it as a great offence when they were told that we could give 
relief. Registration was conducted with success in German- 
nd was extended through our city with the system of charity 
tion. Although opposed by one of the ablest originators of 
ciety, it seems to me one of the best features, as it enables 
‘s, individuals, and churches to go to the books and obtain the 
record of families asking for help. ‘These are the character- 
tures of charity organization societies. It also seems to me 
ything which really organizes is a great improvement on the 
ndiian when everything y was haphazard, and every one gave 
without knowing who else was giving, so that one person would 
from a dozen sources, while others were receiving nothing. 
thing which will systematize charity ought to receive recognition 
lp. The statistics given by the committee interested me very 
[ had no conception that there were so many societies in 
‘nce. It is interesting to see the marvellous growth of organized 
‘since the formation of the first society ; and yet we should not 
that these statistics are more valuable to the societies them- 
in order that they may see whether they are retrograding or 
gressing, than to a Conference of this kind. They form a basis 
omparison. If we obtain the average statistics of the whole coun- 
they will furnish to each society evidence whether it is above or 
the standard ; and in that respect they are useful to the whole 
unity. I observed in the table that there vas no question asked 
the expenditure of each society. This would be useful, because 
t would indicate to some extent the amount } the society expe nds, not 
lief, but for organization, salaries, etc.; and it would be advan- 
us (o have that brought out. I would be glad if the committee 
send out an urgent ap peal to every soc ie ly, and beg them to 
form all their statistics to the table which this Conference has 
epared, so that hereafter we may have a perfect return from every 


SOC lety. 


nr 


Mr. DooLey moved that the papers prepared by the committee be 
by title, and ordered printed, and the time be devoted to dis- 
ussion, The motion was laid on the table. 


Mr. KeLLocc.— The papers which the committee has the honor to 
esent this evening are all from the pens of women well versed in 
th the theory and practice of organized and scientific charity. It 
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is a matter of great regret to the committee that the distance {; 
the homes of these ladies at which this Conference is held has mad. 
it impossible for any of them to be present, and read their own papers 
and inspire us by their presence. The first paper which we have ¢jy 
pleasure to submit has been prepared by Mrs. Charles R. Lowe} 
the chief spirit in the inception of the Charity Organization Society 9; 
the city of New York, who has a national reputation as a member 
of the New York State Board of Charities, and who has been a f{ 


quent participator in these National Conferences. 
This paper was read by Mr. Wines (page 135). 


Mr. KeL_Locc.— We have heard from one of the pioneers of ¢! 
Charity Organization movement in this country. We are also high! 
favored in having present with us this evening one of the origina. 
tors of the Charity Organization Society of the city of London,— th 
parent Charity Organization Society of the world, now just ab 
twenty years old. The gentleman in question showed how deeply 
imbued he is with the spirit of a pioneer by the fact that, upon his 
arrival in this land a decade since, he pushed immediately for the 
far “out West,”— even beyond this young giant city of the plains,— 
so that he has travelled many hundred miles to the eastward { 
attend this Conference. I have much pleasure in calling upon t! 
very Rev. Dean Henry M. Hart, formerly of London, and now a citi- 
zen of Denver, Col. 

Dean Hart.—I think five minutes is enough to tell you how to 
start a charity organization society; and, in doing so, I cannot do 
better. than to briefly describe how we began the “Black Heath 
Mendicity Society,” six miles out of London. This neighborhood 
swarmed with beggars. We cast about to see how we could get ri 
of them. You have heard that it is the few who are ever willing to 
take trouble. It may, perhaps, be the few in Omaha; but, if \ 
will take that trouble, you will preserve yourselves from the inroad of 
pauperism. This is what we did in Black Heath. I printed a sheet 
of perforated tickets, which were simply notes of introduction to our 
officer. These were sent to every house all over Black Heath. 
Then we posted placards everywhere: “Give no money to beggars, 
but mendicity tickets.” All the gentlemen going to London took 
these small bits of paper in their waistcoat pockets, and every beggar 
was presented with a valueless bit of paper. He read it, or some one 
read it to him; and it directed him to our officer. This officer was 
supplied with slips printed with spaces for names and places where 
the beggar said he resided. The slip was filled in by the officer and 
given to the applicant, to be carried to the relief-giving officer of his 
district. At the end of a week, we found ninety-five per cent. oi 
those slips had never been taken to their destination. The other 
five were visited, and three of them found to be impostors. ‘The two 
who needed help were thoroughly relieved. When the beggars found 
that they could get nothing but mendicity tickets, they decamped 
from the neighborhood, and in three weeks there was not a beggar in 
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lack Heath. But they were somewhere else, and the other places 
.d to commence a similar system. In time, the professional beg- 
srs were nearly obliterated. Out of this Black Heath Mendicity 
Society grew the Charity Organization Society. You have been told 
that a charity organization society is not a relief society. It is an 
‘nformation bureau. You get all the societies that are at present 
g, especially the societies which centre about churches, to send 
lelegates to the Central Council ; and in that council all the informa- 

; which concerns the people who are seeking relief is presented. 
hese people have before them then the best sources of information, 
and what is necessary to help the poor. All at once, the possibility 

verlapping is prevented ; and that great source of pauperization, 
liscriminate charity, is obviated. No one can say how useful such 
information is to relief officers. It casts a flood of light on their 
most difficult paths. If you write to any of the societies which are 
already organized, they will supply you with directions and plans as 
plain as a, b, c; and you have only to follow them, and you will head 
off all that poverty which is a cross of great cities. That is the 
whole story. Induce delegates to attend the council from every 
church ; and, above all things, take care that the clergymen are 
nterested, and then your charity organization society is ready for 
Disseminate these perforated tickets everywhere. Give them, 
do not sell them; and you may be certain that all who want help will 
ced to the right channel. If you can only get all of these per- 
sons who are seeking relief into one channel, you will know what you 
re doing. But, as long as indiscriminate charity is continued, it is 
the bane as well as the nutriment of pauperism. ‘The Charity Organi- 
zation Society of Omaha has, we hope, its birth to-day; and it will 
grow to be a stalwart power for the stemming of pauperism in this 
rapidly developing city. 

Mr. KeLLocc.— The next paper is written by Mrs. John H. Scrib- 
ner, of Staten Island, N.Y., an active member of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of Castleton, Staten Island, and one practically 
conversant with the work of which she writes; namely, “ Savings asa 
Part of Charity Organization Methods,” It will be read by Mr. Amos 
G. Warner, a son of Nebraska, but now secretary of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of Baltimore (page 143). 

Mr. KELLoGG.— Mrs. S. W. Colby, of Beatrice, Neb., has kindly 
consented to speak upon Mrs. Scribner’s paper; and she will need 
no introduction to a Nebraska audience. 

Mrs, CLARA Bewick Co.sy.— The suggestions in this paper indi- 
cate what is to be the solution of the problem of how to establish a 
better relation between the different grades of society. Whatever 
will conduce to this will be of value to all; and this Savings Commit- 
tee will make it easy for any person to visit the homes of the poor. 
There is no pride so proud as the pride of this class whom it is 
desired to reach. No persons so shrink from being helped or making 
their wants known. This system introduces the visitor from a busi- 
hess point of view, and thus gives him a vantage-ground. ‘The bene- 
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fit of this is manifold. You all remember the sententious words 
Micawber: “Annual income, twenty pounds; annual expendi; 
nineteen pounds six: result, happiness. Annual income, 
pounds; annual expenditure, twenty pounds six: result, misery,” 
the system that will assist families in making the expenditure less th,, 
the income will bring happiness to many homes. It is an unmeasyy, 
blessing to a family to learn how to keep out of debt, to save w 
the expenses that must be met. There is nothing so potent in by 
ing up a man’s self-respect as being able to say that he owes no may 
anything. Another way in which this work of saving will tend 
advantage of the classes seeking to be helped is that it will foste; 
spirit of independence, since, instead of receiving money, they give j 
To take from the poor instead of giving to them, surely that is a) 
way of doing good ; but it is the surest way. We are too anxious, 

a nation, to get something for which we have not paid. Mr. Won: 
Chin Foo, the Chinese gentleman who had an article in the last 
American Review, tells us that he prefers to remain a heathen ; and | 
invites us to “come to Confucius,” that we may learn to be g 
He says we are dishonest as a nation; and is there not a grain of 
truth in this, when we find so generally prevailing that dishonest 
which seeks to gain something for which no equivalent has lb 
given? We find it everywhere, in the church raffle and in the persor 
who buys a dollar’s worth of,goods, that she may perhaps draw a silver 
water set. We find it in the poor, who are willing to receive bounty 
without any return, and who thus become chronic paupers. If we can 
help people in this direction of fostering integrity and independence, 
we are doing fundamental good in building up character. 

This work will do the visitor good. It has the quality of mercy 
it blesses him that gives and him that takes; and, in this work | 
friendly visiting, I am convinced that no one will receive more go 
than the visitor himself or herself. What can be more un-American, 
more dangerous to our existence as a nation, than to build up class 
distinctions? Whatever will tend to break them down or prevent 
them forming should be welcomed. And the very mingling in this 
friendly, brotherly way of the different classes will be a benefit. | 
was very much interested this morning in the memorial given of Mr. 
Baker. He was spoken of as belonging to the class who believe that 
noblesse oblige. He was quoted as having said we should be ashamed 
of ourselves for working less earnestly because we have had our pay 
beforehand. Speaking of the classes who,had wealth in their posses- 
sion, he said that they were stewards for the weal of the race. It was 
said that no other country than England could reproduce such a class, 
but there is a corresponding class in this country. I mean the women 
in the favored homes of America, where everything is done for them, 
where they have wealth and honor and position; and, alas! too many 
fail to realize that they are their sisters’ and their brothers’ keeper. 
And so to give to them something that will bring them into contact 
with other classes in society, and that will excite their sympathy, will 
give them a culture better than schools can offer. I look forward to 
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ime when women, having lost the frivolity and indifference which 
main as relics of their former subject condition, shall feel their 
nsibility for the weal of humanity. As a precursor of that time, 
the establishment of this friendly visiting, which shall bring 
oth and earnestness to our favored womanhood. 


Mr. KeLtocc.— Our third paper is from the pen of Mrs. James J. 
tnam, of Boston, an experienced member of the Associated Chari- 
that city, and is upon “The Theory and Value of Friendly 
and I am glad to be permitted to call upon Mrs. Ada C. 

bender, of Lincoln, Neb., to read it (page 149). 


Mr. KeLLocc.— Mrs. Putnam’s paper will be re-enforced by a short 
idress from the secretary of the oldest Charity Organization Society 
. the United States, Mr. N. S. Rosenau, of Buffalo. 
Mr. RoseNAu.—In view of the completeness with which this paper 
vers the ground and in view of the lateness of the hour, I shall take 
uge in the time-honored adage, “ Silence is golden.” 
Col. CHASE said that he wished to add with reference to that paper 
he considered that no better paper had been read before the 
nterence. 
. Ke_tocc.— Our last paper has been prepared by Miss Z. D. 
general secretary of the Boston Associated Charities, well 
wn to the habitual attendants upon these Conferences as one of 
he most intelligent and efficient charity organizationists of the coun- 
It will be read by Mrs. Barrows, also of Boston, the official 
reporter of this body (page 156). 
Mr. Kettocc.—I will call upon Mr. William Alexander Johnson, 
secretary of the Charity Organization Society of Chicago, to speak 
n Miss Smith’s paper from the stand-point of his own experience. 
Mr. JoHNsoN.— I want to emphasize two points in Miss Smith’s 
paper,—that machinery is not charity organization, and that those who 
are at work can best get others to work. One strong point in the 
success of the St. Vincent de Paul Society is that each worker must 
come into personal contact with one poor person. Miss Smith makes 
that quite as strong: that every officer of the society, from the presi- 
dent down, ought to engage in friendly visiting. 
Mr. SHURTLEFF, of Boston.— In behalf of the Business Committee, 
I desire to offer the following resolutions : — 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Fourteenth National Conference of Charities 
and Correction are heartily extended to his Excellency John M. Thayer, governor 
of the State of Nebraska, to his Honor W. J. Broatch, mayor of the city of Omaha, 
to the Hon. Edward Rosewater, the Hon. John M. Thurston, and the Hon. Alvin 
Saunders, representing the Board of Trade, and the citizens of Omaha, for their 
warm welcome and cordially tendered hospitality ; 

To the Local Committee, and especially to Prof. John A. Gillespie and Mrs. 
0. C. Dinsmore, to whose arduous and efficient labors the success of this session 
of the Conference is so largely due ; 
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To the gentlemen of the Glee Club and of Mr. Meyer’s orchestra 
delightful music on the opening evening, and to the choirs of the Congregat; 
and Episcopal churches for the appropriate music furnished at the Sunday sery 

To the citizens of this prosperous and progressive city of Omaha 
generous hospitality ; 

To the daily press of Omaha for its full and accurate reports and appr 
comments; 

And to the railroad companies for facilities afforded. 

Our thanks are also tendered to his Honor A. J. Sawyer, mayor, and ¢ 
citizens of the city of Lincoln, for their very warm-hearted reception on Saturday. 

We remember with special pleasure the drive around their beautiful city, th 
visit to the State institutions located there, and the bountiful and hands 
served collation provided by the ladies. 

We are also indebted to the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal church 
Lincoln for the use of their church edifice. 


ror ¢t 


Atly 


me 


Mr. Wines, in seconding the resolutions offered by Capt. Shur 
leff in behalf of the Business Committee, said: We have had a very 
interesting and successful meeting. The attendance, it is true, has 
been larger at previous Conferences; but for this there have been ver 
good reasons. The Medical Association meets in Washington nex! 
week ; and the superintendents of insane hospitals are generally ex 
pected to attend that meeting, and this accounts for their absen 
The National Prison Association meets the following week in To 
ronto, and the wardens of prisons will be there. So, of course, the) 
could not come here. Some of our number are in Europe, some are 
detained at home by sickness; and, though Omaha is the centre of 
the country, it is a long way from Boston and New York. It has 
therefore been difficult for representatives from the Eastern States t 
attend, but we have had a fair delegation from the Atlantic coast. 
We have had a most generous reception, and the warmest hospitalit) 
has been shown us as a Conference and individually; and we have 
formed friendships here which will last through life. We shall never 
forget the city of Omaha, nor its public-spirited and noble com 
munity. 

And now, ladies and gentiemen, we trust, as we are about to sepa 
rate and leave you, that this meeting will not be without fruit, but 
that we shall hear in future years of actual, practical results following 
the stimulation of thought which the presence of so many public- 
spirited men and women and the discussion of such important sub 
jects must have provoked in your minds. It is not what we have 
said, but it is what you yourselves think and do about it, from which 
we hope for great results. Having such a magnificent city, with such 
great and brilliant prospects, it would be a pity if the earnest-minded 
men and women of Omaha and of the State of Nebraska should fail 
to realize the responsibility which rests upon them to the unfortunate 
and to the criminal, or to meet the full measure of this responsibility. 
By early and wise action, you can prevent the growth of many of the 
evils with which older communities are afflicted. That is your privi- 
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| certainly it is your duty. We believe that you will under- 
task before you, and that you will succeed in it. 


resolutions were unanimously passed by a rising vote, as were 


e following resolutions offered by Mr. W. Alexander Johnson: 


ed, That the hearty thanks of the delegates to the Fourteenth National 
nce of Charities and Correction are due, and are hereby tendered, to the 
[. H. Giles for his self-denying, arduous, and patriotic services during the past 
preparing for the Conference, and his dignified, impartial, and kindly chair- 
ver its deliberations. In bidding him farewell as our President, we trust 
vill long be spared to continue his successful labors in behalf of the Chari- 
Corrections of the noble State of Wisconsin, and that his well-known and 
face and figure may for many years to come be with us at our annual 
es. With him we would wish to associate in our thanks his colleagues 
Executive Committee, who have so heartily aided him both before and dur- 
Conference. To the secretaries of the Conference, especially our trusty, 
souled, and well-beloved Hart, we would pay our meed of thanks; to the chair- 
f committees for their instructive and interesting reports ; 
tlemen who have presented papers; to the pages who have so promptly and 
isly responded to the calls of members; to the boy who made and pre- 

the gavel; and last, but by no means least, to our official reporter, Mrs. Isa- 


to the ladies and 


arrows, to whose accuracy in reporting and perfect taste and judgment in 

we owe a yearly volume of Proceedings which is a pride to every member 
Conference, we would extend our gratitude for services such as a mere 
payment could not command. 


Mr. GiLes.— From the bottom of my heart, I thank you. I 
mise at St. Paul. I have done my best to fulfil it. 
[ could. The result is before you. 


made 
I have done 
[ now discharge my last 
il duty by introducing a gentleman who has spent his life in 
rking for humanity ; a gentleman who has attended —and this can 
said of no other member of the Conference — every session for the 
last fourteen years, Dr. C. S. Hoyt, of New York. 


Dr. 


ry 


Hoyt thanked the Conference for the honor conferred upon 
, and pledged his best endeavors to make the 


L 


next Conference a 


success, 


Mr. GILLEsPIE, chairman of the Local Committee, again thanked 


the Conference for coming to Omaha, and expressed, the hope that 


l 


the future would show good results from its session there. 
\djourned sine die at 10.30 P.M. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following financial statement was submitted to the Confe 
ence : — 


To the Executive Committee of the National Conference of Chariti:s 


The undersigned, Treasurer of the Conference, herewith subm 
a summarized statement of his receipts and expenses since the 
journment of the Conference at St. Paul, in 1886: — 


CASH RECEIPTS. 
y 17 to Dec. 31, 1886. By cash from sales, 
6, 1887. By cash from State of Massachusetts, 
6, Pennsylvania, 
10, Rhode Island, 
os * New York, 
21, Michigan, 
26, Illinois, , 
31, House of Refuge, Philadelphia . . 
. 19, State of Minnesota, 
Mar. 19, “ Wisconsin, 
June 18, ” “ Ohio, 
June 20, “ Philadelphia Charity Ceiiiattion Socisiy, 
Jan. 6 to July 14, 1887. By cash from sales, 
Total Receipts, 


CASH PAYMENTS. 


Jan. 6 to Mar.41, 1887. To Geo. H. Ellis, Printer, namely : — 
To printing, binding, and forwarding 2,000 copies of Proceed- 
ings of the Thirteenth Annual Conference, 
July 19, 1887. To printing blanks, . ne ; 
Dec. 6, 1886, to July 19, 1887. Paid Mrs. I. C. ‘Seavews, ¥ viz. 
Travelling expenses of 1886,. . . . . 1. 2 «. raed 00 
Postage, expressage, etc, . . . oo eee 
July 27, 1887. To Mrs. Barrows, expenses of 1887 (advanced), 
Apr. 6, 1887. To expenses of reprinting Proceedings of 1874, . 
Dec. 4, 1886 to July 2, 1887. To clerk hire, freight, postage, etc., 
paid by Treasurer, OE ae ee eh ee ae 
Total Payments,. . . . 
Balance, cash on band, 


There remains on hand, therefore, Aug. 1, 1887, the sum of 
$106.34; and there is due from sundry persons to whom copies of 
the Proceedings have been sent, according to their subscriptions, 
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$75.00 advanced to Mrs. Barrows is pr 
yunt of 1887-88, so that the net surplu 


.oo, the greater part of which will probably be paid. The 
yperly chargeable to 


s of the year just closed 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. B. SANBORN, Zyreasurer. 


e the session of the Conference, the $75.00 advanced to Mrs, 


vs has been repaid by the Local Committee at Omaha; and 


has been received on account of sales of the Proceedings of 
and previous years the sum of $33.02. Chere has been ex- 
d from the income properly belonging to 1886-87 the sum of 
for clerk hire and postage, so that the balance in hand 
1, 1887, of the above account is $190.86, of which $180.00 has 
deposited in the Middlesex Institutions for Savings, where it 
s interest. There is still due on this account upwards of $60.00, 
h is quite certain to be paid. 
B. SANBORN, Zreasurer. 
¥, Dec. 1, 1387. 
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